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PHIL. JOHNSON'S 



LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

A LITTLE OLD TOWN ON THB WABASH. 

A few years ago when even in the middle West- 
ern States land was to be had for the taking, a bit 
of a town pre-empted a site on the banks of the 
Wabash river, in the State of Indiana, and proceeded 
to establish itself and settle down to business, squat- 
ter fashion. 

I say squatter fashion because it took on the air 
of not being very certain of its claim to permanent 
ownership, and so not eager to make improvements 
beyond such as were necessary to its immediate 
wants. 

This feeling about permanency of title may have 
been owing to the fact that the Wabash was a river 
of unsteady habitSi and liable to get on a rampage 
8 (17) 
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at periods more or less frequent and nnexpectedy 
depending somewhat upon the state ot the weather 
and other causes. This, you understand, was before 
the government had established a bureau at the na- 
tional capital with orders to regulate the weather, 
and so render such conduct on the part of the Wa- 
bash and other streams of similar habits entirely 
without excuse. 

But, whatever the . reason may have been, the 
town always had the appearance of having no per- 
manency of title to the site it had fixed upon. The 
streets — if you choose to call them streets — were 

wide enough, and they would have been beautiful 

« 

plots of green if it had not been that they were 
white instead, white with mayweed, except where 
the hogs rooted holes in the earth for purposes of 
their own; for the town did not keep its hogs shut 
up. So great was the people's sense of personal lib- 
erty in this village of wide spaces, that there were 
none among the inhabitants who had ever suggested 
an abridgment to the unlimited freedom of the 
hogs. On the contrary, they were permitted to 
wander about at their own sweet will, and they put 
in their time about equally in hunting for such food 
as was to be found in the river bottom, and in main- 
taining their rights as free and independent citi- 
zens, by rooting up the streets, and such apologies for 
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gardens as the people felt incumbent on themselves 
to attempt making, for the town was not more 
thorough in its manner of fencing in its gardens and 
yards than in anything else. A fence of " palins/* 
thin strips of timber split from some straight 
grained ash or oak tree, and poipted at the end, 
was occasionally erected about a bit of ground, be- 
ing nailed on perpendicularly, pointed end upward, 
and an attempt at the cultivation of what was 
called a " truck patch " made. But as nails were 
scarce and high, and the town did not know ex- 
actly how long it was going. to stay there, these 
palings were seldom securely fastened, and appeared 
as if put there for the purpose of affording the hogs 
amusement for their leisure hours in rooting them 
off, more than for any real protection to the vege- 
tables planted within the inclosures. 

There were several dogs, also, and children, con- 
nected with the town. I do not think I ever quite 
understood what the town considered to be the 
rights or duties of the children, or whether they were 
supposed tohave any, but those of the dogs were plai n- 
ly to be perceived by anyone at all observant of such 
things. Their duties were to assist the hogs out of the 
truck patch whenever they wandered in and were 
unable, in the excitement of the moment, to find 
their own way out at the hole by whlcitL \iw^^ wvr 
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tered; this, and to stand in front of the houses and 
welcome any chance stranger who sought an inter- 
view with the town for any purpose. I think they 
also assisted at the obsequies of such game as the 
inhabitants secured from time to time from out the 
surrounding woods or adjoining prairie. And as 
for their rights, why they were the same as those 
of the other citizens, which appeared to consist 
principally in sitting around discussing the proba- 
bility of another rise in the Wabash, and occasion- 
ally going out to a cornfield on the outskirts and 
spending a half day or so in cutting down weeds 
and chasing squirrel and chipmunk depredators on 
the aforesaid cereal. 

There was one other difference between the ap- 
parent duties of the men and the dogs which I 
ought to mention; the dogs did not fish and the men 
did. The men appeared to think it a duty to fish, 
and would frequently sit a half day at a time upon 
a log in the sun, holding a pole with a line attached 
when it was too hot to hoe corn or weed the truck 
patch; something the dogs never did. On such oc- 
casions the dogs usually lay in the shade and caught 
fleas, which was perhaps their fair share of the labor. 
I think neither could boast greatly over the other 
of the success attending their efforts; the men and 
boys certainly caught a great many fish, but then 
the doffs also secured a great many fleaa 
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T never knew for certain why the town remained 

there. May be, after all, it had a clear title to the 

site on which it stood. It was not a very big town; 

a dozen or score of houses, most of them of logs, some 

of rough boards, some a mixture of the two, one part 

being of logs, with a crazy little lean-to of boards at 

the back, some whitewashed, but more with the 
color which nature and the elements had given 

them. 

Looking back at it now I more than half believe 
that what made the town stay there was the ferry. 

This might seem to have furnished good reason 
why it should not stay there, since it could evidently 
have gotten away by means of the ferry if it wanted 
to. But I do not think it wanted to. 

May be it would have done so if it had thought of 
it, but it so it was evident that the thought had 
never come to it; the town was not greatly given to 
thinking, but I do not really believe ijhe reason for 
its staying was that it never occurred to it that it 
could go by way of the ferry if it wanted to. Possibly 
it expected the Wabash to rise high enough some 
ti me to take it away and so save it the trouble of 
going; I can not say positively as to that, I am in- 
clined to think it stayed because it liked to stay. 

And why not? 

In the first place it was a good loc^tiwi^^-xi ^xi.0^ 
a towa. 
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There was the river with plenty of fish to be had 
for the taking; the woods upon its banks abounded 
with game, and was also a capital range for hogs. 
iTthe prairie, a bit back from the river, the prairie 
chickens raised their young and waxed fat. There 
were sand banks for the children to play upon; 
there was the periodical rise in the river, not to 
speak of passing flatboats and an occasional steamer 
to furnish topics for discussion. And then there 
was the ferry — the ferry, which gave dignity and im- 
portance to the towr. aud a reputation throughout 
the country for miles on both sides of the river. 
Yes, I think it was the ferry which kept the town 
contented and happy and prevented any disposition 
on its part to wander away. 

The ferry boat was not unlike other ferries — the 
boat part of it, I mean. It consisted of what was 
known in those days as a ** flatboat;" a low, flat 
boat constructed of strong timbers heavily planked 
over, and slightly turned up at either end, like the 
front end of the implement known among farmers 
as a stoneboat, and used by them to draw stone off 
their fields. It swuug from shore to shore by the 
force of the current. There was a line of canoes, 
perhaps a dozen in number, the one farthest away 
only being fastened to a stake driven securely into 
the earth at the bottom of the river, midway be- 
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tween banks and some twenty rods above the ferry. 
To this canoe was attached, by means of long ropes 
and at equal distances from each other, other ca- 
noes, the last of which was in turn attached by a 
rope to the ferry or flatboat, which in size was per- 
haps ten or fifteen feet wide by twenty long. Now 
when the ferry boat was pushed out from either 
bank, the force of the current would tend to carry 
it down stream in a straight line, but being held 
from above by the long line of canoes and their at- 
tachments, it could only swing in a circle. The 
water, pressing both against the side of the larger 
boat and of the canoes attached to it, propelled it 
to the middle of the stream with considerable ve- 
locity, sufficient, when the water was high, to com- 
pel it to make the other quarter of the circle and 
bring up at a point on the other shore exactly oppo- 
site from where it started, when it would be made 
secure by a chain thrown over a strong post set in 
the ground. Then a plank would be pushed out, 
upon which passengers and teams could walk dry 
shod to the land. 

If the river was low, and the current failed to 
bring the boat quite to shore, as it sometimes did 
fail of doing, the person in charge was ready, stand- 
ing in the stern of the boat, to push it ashore with 
a long pole. 
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Now this ferry belonged to a person by the name 
of McKinley. Mister McKinley he was called; and 
he was the only citizen of the town who was ever 
honored by having this prefix attached to his name; 
which fact argues that Mr. McKinley was a man of 
importance and influence in the community, as in- 
deed he was. 

For, was he not the owner of the ferry from which 
the town received its dignity, and upon which it 
depended for its fame? Had he not held communi- 
cation with the dignitaries of the State itself, and 
been granted authority — legal authority — to run the 
ferry, as aforesaid? And did he not have proof of 
the fact in the shape of a paper, printed in three or 
four sizes of type, signed by the secretary of State, 
tied with a red ribbon and sealed with the great 
seals of the States both of Illinois and of Indiana, 
declaring that ** having confidence in the patriotism 
and integrity of Mr. William H. H. McKinley, he is 
hereby granted authority, etc., to run a ferry across 
the Wabash river, etc., etc.; the same being a river 
navigable by boats, etc., etc., and also constituting 
the boundary line between the two States, as afore- 
said"? 

This charter Mr. McKinley had had framed and 
hung up in the rough porch in front of the log cabin 
in which he lived with his family of six, not count- 



ing the dogs, which would have raised it to a round 
dozen at least. 

This cabin of McKinley's stood near the banks of 
the river, on the Indiana side; the banks on this 
side being several feet higher than on the other 
side. 

The house was only a few rods from the ferry 
landing, and any one entering the cabin could hard- 
ly fail to observe the charter where it hung in its 
frame by the door. 

The children used, when it was first hung there, 
to come about the porch and gaze up at it in open- 
mouthed wonder and silent awe, and go away with 
minds full of imaginings of the many great things 
Mr. McKinley must have done to cause the author- 
ities of two States to certify to their confidence in 
and admiration of him, and to be to the trouble, too, 
of having it printed in big letters and little ones, 
and putting the great seal of the State upon it, so that 
no one might so much as dare to doubt that its pos- 
sessor was indeed a great man, having the confi- 
dence of all of the great men of the country — one 
to whom it was proper and right should be given 
exclusive authority to run a ferry boat and charge 
people for riding on it. 

Of course such a man must never be addressed 
too familiarly, hence the children alwaya^ qav^ \k^^ 
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men generally, addressed him as Mister McKinley. 

Occasionally, some man in whose cranial develop- 
ment there was a hollow where his bump of rev- 
erence should have been, would speak to him as 
*' McKinley," simply, or even as "Mack," but he 
seldom appeared to hear when thus spoken to, and 
children hearing him thus addressed would drop 
whatever employment they were engaged in and 
look and listen, and seem to wonder whether Mister 
McKinley would feel sufficiently offended to ask the 
authorities to mete out proper punishment to the 
man who thus failed to render the respect due to 
him in whom the State reposed such unbounded 
confidence and desired to see honored. 

Children are quick to catch the spirit of the teach- 
ings of their elders, and in proportion as their im- 
aginations are more active and their knowledge of 
the world more limited than those of older persons, so 
are they more intensely affected by the things which 
they see and hear. To the children of this little 
town upon the banks of the Wabash the State rep- 
resented all earthly authority and power and dig- 
nity; and knowing nothing of its duties or limita- 
tions, and nothing of legal forms or customs, they 
regarded any one who had held communication 
with it, or been given any commission under it, as 
partaking in a very great degree of the grandeur 
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which in their minds attached to it, and they looked 
upon such a one as entitled to demand about what 
he chose from other people, in the way of homage, 
at least. 

If any shall say that 'reverence for their fellow- 
men or being greater or more worthy of honor 
than tljemselves, is not a feeling natural in man, or 
that by nature every man is inclined to regard him- 
self as possessing equal rights with every other 
man, I answer, that possibly it may be as you say 
some time — when generations have come and gone 
in which, from the cradle to the grave, men shall 
have been taught by society, both by precept and 
practice, that all are at birth equal before the law — 
but at present the beliefs of past generations in the 
divine right of some to better birth than others, 
shows itself in our children, and causes them not 
only to yield to oppression too easily, but to regard 
with awe and reverence any who put forth a claim 
to superiority of birth, or to having been given au- 
thority by those entitled to exercise it. 

And so these barefooted, straw-hatted (when they 
had any hats at all), and linsey-clad children ac- 
knowledged the claim to honor and dignity put for- 
ward by the man to whom the State had granted a 
commission to charge for ferrying people across the 
Wabash, as being natural and proper. The^ \i;i^^^ 
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and, I think, did assist in increasing the estimate 
which Mr. McKinley at first felt disposed to put 
npon the honor done him, by the readiness with 
which they acknowledged his claim to be valid and 
proper. 

Be this as it may, Mr. McKinley enjoyed the dig- 
nity of his position and the honor accredit;pd him 
of being the only man in the community with a pre- 
fix to his name, and being contented with the honor 
he left the work of running the ferry to any other 
member of the family who chose to attend to it. 

At first most frequently it was his wife who 
shouldered this duty in addition to the care of her 
household. Then the oldest of the children began 
to perform this service, and finally and by degrees 
the sole charge of the business was given over to 
her, or rather appeared to settle about and devolve 
upon her naturally; probably from the fact that no 
matter what the weather, or the state of the water in 
the river, she was always ready to answer the call 
of any one who desired to be set across, and equally 
skillful and courageous in the management of the 
boat. 

I say "she," tor the boatman of the ferry was a 

girl. 

At the time of my introducing her to the reader 
she was nearly thirteen years old, tall, slim, grace- 
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ful in her motions as one of the willows which leans 
over the river and dips its twigs in the clear water 
just below the landing: there, and equally as uncon- 
scious of the fact. 

See her now as, standing upon the stern of the 
ferry, she exerts her strength to push it well up to 
the landing with the flatboat pole. Her feet are 
bare, and feet and ankles are tanned as brown as 
that dead leaf floating with the current there. Her 
sun bonnet has been thrown aside; her arms are 
bare and brown half way to the shoulder, and a 
mass of soft brown hair that would curl beautifully, 
if only it had proper attention, hangs about her 
neck -and shoulders. See now, as she bends her 
supple body to the work of forcing the boat ashore, 
how like to the willow she is. Yes, that is she. 
That is Nettie McKinley, or *'Net," as she is famil- 
iarly called, for the reverence which attaches to 
her father as being commissioned by two States to 
run a farry boat does not descend to her who runs 
it. Familiarity, you know, is the road by which 
dignity vacates the premises. If Mr. McKinley was 
to run the ferry and speak cheerfully and laugh and 
chat with everybody who crossed with him as his 
daughter does — great man though he is — he would 
prove the truth of my saying and cease to be ad- 
dressed with nu)re respect than that bestowed ix^'Ql 
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his fellow villagers, and the evidence of his being a 
great man^ and wise withal, lies in the fact that he 
does not run the ferry, and does not permit people 
to address him too familiarly. 

And now let me introduce another friend of mine; 
one whom you must know if you are to go with me 
to the end of this story, from the Wabash to the Rio 
Grande, and maybe back again. Dear reader, I 
present to you the three P's, Phineas Philip Phi- 
lander Johnson, eldest born of Matilda S. and Abra- 
ham T. Johnson, aged fourteen. 

I say eldest born, but there is some question about 
that, as also whether he is most Phineas or Philan- 
der or Philip. 

It all comes about in this way: 

He was one of triplets born to the Johnsons two 
years after the town was located and the same 
spring that the ferry was established. When it be- 
came " norrated 'round," to use an expression com- 
mon to the residents along the Wabash and in some 
other localities as well; when it became '^norrated 
'round" that Mrs. Johnson had three babies, all 
born on the same day and all boys, every married 
woman, not to mention many of the unmarried 
ones, within ten miles of the ferry struck straight 
out for the Johnson's the moment they heard of it; 
and every one of them when they saw the new ar- 
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rivals declared that they "looked as near alike 
as three peas in a pod;" and old man Johnson 
who had a touch of the humorous in his compo- 
sition, finally declared that that was what they 
^should be, and straightway named them Philip, 
Phineas and Philander, but when some one asked 
him which was Philip and which the others, he re- 
plied that " he had not decided yet, and it didn't 
make no diflference no way since nobody could tell 
tother from which, but as soon as they got growed 
up a bit he 'lowed to separate 'em out and mark 
'em, and have the mark recorded same's they do 
calves and pigs." 

But alas and alack! two of the innocents crossed 
over to the land of eternal sunshine before a short 
month had gone by; and as no one knew which of 
the P's it was that passed over and which remained, 
atnd as people said that anyway the one that stayed 
was properly the heir of those who went, it was 
finally decided that this one should have all the 
names — hence Philip Phineas Philander Johnson, 
or more commonly Phil, or the three P's. 

Now if any of my readers are inclined to meta- 
physics and the study of the occult, I suggest to 
them that here is a field for thought. 

What, probably or possibly, is the effect upon the 
two P's who passed over before being diatv\i^\ii^^?s. 
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in the minds of their parents from the one who re- 
mained, and what will be the effect upon him of 
thus receiving the appellations by which his broth- 
ers are entitled to be known? Will the confusion 
of things and names and persons here affect the 
karma — ^I believe that's the term — which our young 
friend to whom T have just introduced you will be 
able or compelled to create for himself? And will 
the aura of those who passed over be in any way 
affected by the acts of him who remains, and who 
not only bears the names to which they are entitled 
but is indistinguishably and permanently mixed up 
with them in the minds of the parents and the com- 
munity in which the latter is still living? 

You will note that Phil is not greatly different 
from other boys of his age and surroundings. I 
may as well tell you here, so that you may not suf- 
fer any disappointment later on, that now that he 
is a man he is not greatly different from other men. 
This is just a plain narrative of the lives of plain 
everyday people, possessed of plain everyday virtues 
and weaknesses; and that there has been anything 
worth recording in their lives is due rather to the 
circumstances by which at times they have been 
surrounded than to any extraordinarily heroic qual- 
ities possessed by them. There are thousands 
equally heroic by nature of whom the world never 
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heard, for the reason that heroism is so common a 
virtue among the people. 

That which is out of the common only is made 
matter of history. 

The everyday life of the common people of this 
and most other countries is filled with acts of hero- 
ism; heroic forbearance under multiplied wrongs; 
heroic self-denial, growing out of love for country 
and family and friends. I do not write this narra- 
tive because there was or is anything worthy of 
chronicling in the people of whom I write, but rath- 
er because of the events by which they were sur- 
rounded and in which they played their part by 
reason of being there. 

Phil Johnson now, is,as you see, a common enough 
looking boy, in blue Jean overalls and hickory shirt. 
His straw hat has lost half its brim, but so have 
the hats of half the boys of his age throughout the 
town, and the other half will be gone in another 
week. What would you expect of hats that serve 
the purpose of footballs nearly as much as of head 
gear among a crowd of growing young savages, 
such as most boys are? 

If you do not believe Phil is growing, look at his 

pants — half-way up to his knees now, exposing the 

calf of a well-turned leg, and preparing to show 

gtill more of it before the first frost 
8 
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Yes, his face is freckled and tanned with the sun, 
and his hair has been given a lick and a promise to- 
day — probably for several days; possibly the prom- 
ise without the lick; but if the lick, then it was 
given with a coarse comb that was lacking half its 
teeth, and the promise was of a more thorough 
combing some other time, and will probably be kept 
next Sunday, when his mother compels him to put 
on a clean shirt and overalls and slick himself up 
generally, preparatory to going to "meetin';" fori 
would not have you think the town wholly without 
gospel privileges. On the contrary, services are 
held with considerable regularity every third Sun- 
day — in the open air if the weather permits, and, 
if not^ in the house — the only one, by the way, 
builded wholly of boards of which the town can 
boast — in which, during the winter months, the dis- 
trict school is kept. 

One thing I wish to remind my reader of, lest he 
or she may have forgotten. 

We forget so many things as we get along up in 
years. 

I would not be a bit surprised, now, if you, dear 
reader, would deny that you were ever in love with 
a freckled, sun-browned girl with bare feet and a 
oalico frock, but everybody knows you have been. 

Why I'll wager a box of the best Havanas that I 
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can go with you back to the old neighborhood 
where you were raised and get proof enough to con- 
vict you in a justice^s court of having been in love 
with a dozen such in your boyhood days. 
, And you, dear madame, to my positive knowl- 
' edge you were in love a half dozen times at least, 
or thought you were, before you got out of short 
dresses. 

Some of your sweethearts were fair skinned, tow- 
headed little men in nankeen waists that buttoned 
onto their pants, and some of them wore round- 
abouts, and some wore coats and tucked their pants 
into their boot legs so as to show their red tops; 
and all of them were heroes in your sight, veritable 
lords and knights, worthy to rank with the greatest 
and noblest of earth. Oh, you can not deceive me. 
I have the wisdom which comes of years and expe- 
rience, and I know all about it. 

Now, if you want to recall old memories and see 
yourself as you were before the cares and burdens 
of life existed for you, just you watch what's left of 
the P's for a little while. 
^ There, didn't I tell you? 

He has left the crowd of youngsters with whom 
he was playing and is off in the direction of the 
ferry. 

He has heard a halloo which he knows covsl^^ 
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from some one on the other side of the river want- 
ing to be ferried across, and is off like a shot to help 
Nettie with the boat. No, no, don't stop him. Let 
him go; there is nothing in nature more innocent 
than the loves of children, of boys for girls and girls 
for boys. For pity's sake do not do anything to 
make them ashamed of their love. A knowledge 
of what sin is and its possibilities comes soon 
enough; let them be innocent while they may. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

STARTING OUT TO MAKE A MILLION. 

As Phil came over the bank Nettie was just in the 
act of pushing the boat oflF shore, having already 
loosened the chain with which it was fastened, and 
thrown it upon the boat. She had purposely de- 
layed a little in doing this, making pretenses that 
the chain would not unfasten, but the moment she 
heard the sound of running feet on the bank above, 
the difficulty vanished and she began to push off. 

Phil gave a shove at the prow and sprang on 
board, going at once to the tiller for the puY'pose of 
so turning the rude cratt as to get the best use of 
the current in forcing it across. Evidently he was 
well acquainted with the handling of it. The truth 
is, he seldom spent much time any where else than 
on or about the ferry unless on compulsion from his 
parents. Ever since Nettie began to manage the 
boat Phil had been her assistant as often as he 
could escape from the tasks assigned him at home. 

" 'Spect he's down to the ferry," was always the 
reply of any member of the Johnson family when 
any other member inquired where Phil wasu 
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As tor the children of his own age belonging to 
other families, they never inquired of his own peo- 
ple of his whereabouts; if he was not in sight on 
the premises, neither cutting wood in front of the 
door, weeding the truck patch or picking up chips, 
they knew at once that he had been sent off on an 
errand, in which case it was no use to ask for him, 
or he was at the ferry; and it was there that they 
went to make their inquiries. 

" Phil's got to chop wood this afternoon; " "PhiFs 
got to hoe the onions; " " Phil's father made him go 
hunt the hogs down in the bottom ; they're goin' to get 
'em home and finish fattin' 'em.^ All these among 
other reasons Nettie herself had been heard to give 
in answer to questions as to where Phil was; which 
simply goes to show the existence of a pretty good 
understanding between them, and that Phil was in 
the habit of reporting to her any pressing engage- 
ments made for him by his parents in advance of 
his meeting them, 

« 

In fact the intimacy between Phil and Nettie had 
been of so long standing that no one had observed 
its beginning, or appeared to notice its existence 
any more than if they had been brother and sister. 
To the children themselves it appeared — as it cer- 
tainly was — ^the most natural thing in the world. 
Nettie's first memory of the ferry which was her 
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first memory of anything, was of playing with other 
children about it, and Phil's ri» emory went no fur- 
ther back. 

When Nettie first began to manage the ferrjboat 
Phil was by to encourage her in her ambition, and 
when the boat made its first trip with her in charge 
Phil went along to assist. 

That was years ago now, and Phil had always 
been her chief assistant since. Not that he was the 
only one she had, for every child in the village was 
more or less at the ferry, and not one of them had 
reached the mature age of twelve years without 
having, one time or another, stood at the tiller and 
tried to guide the boat. But none of them seemed 
so greatly to enjoy the fun or labor — which ever 
you desire to consider it, or to so persistently hang 
around the boat as Phil. And so it was that gradu- 
ally he came to be looked upon as in some way one 
of the managers of the ferry, having rights if not 
duties there. 

All this, I say, had seemed natural enough to 
everybody, and to none more so than to Phil and 
Nettie, 

That there could be any reason why they should 
blush to acknowledge the intimacy which existed 
between them had never occurred to either, or at 
least not until a few days previous to the U^xl^ ^1 
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which I write, nor did either understand why it was 
so now. 

Only recently a strange feeling had sprung up in 
their hearts; one which made them shy of each oth- 
er in the presence of older persons. Just why it was 
so, neither could well have told; and indeed they 
would probably have denied its existence. It began 
when a short time before a couple of gentlemen, 
one of whom lived in a railroad town ten miles away, 
but who occasionally had business which required 
him to travel the road to the ferry and so was 
known to Nettie by sight, and another, a young, 
man she had never seen, had crossed together. 

Phil was away at the time, and having as it 
chanced always seen them together when he had 
crossed heretofore, the gentleman noticed his ab- 
sence and inquired of the girl if her brother was 
sick that she was tending the ferry alone. 

"Who, Phil?" she asked in reply; adding: "He 
ain't my brother. He's Mr. Johnson's boy, and he 
could't help run the boat to-day 'cause he has to 
hoe in the truck patch." 

"But isn't he hired to help you tend the ferry? " 
asked the gentleman. "I supposed you were both 
Mr. McKinley's children." 

" Oh^ no," answered Nettie, " Phil isn't hired, he 
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just helps me because he likes to run the boat, and 
because — because — ^^ 

She blushed and stopped. She was going to say 
" because we like each other," but something, per- 
haps it was the amused smile playing around the 
mouth of her questioner, caused an embarrassed 
feeling before unknown to her. 

The gentleman finished the sentence for her by 
addiug: 

"Because he is your sweetheart, eh! " And tor 
the first time in her life she blushed. Just why she 
blushed she could not have told. Indeed, I suppose 
she did not know she was blushing, but she knew 
that her face felt suddenly uncomfortably warm, 
and she turned away and pretended to be busy with 
the tiller, and never once again looked at either 
gentleman, neither replied to their smilingly pro- 
nounced '* good byes " as they left the boat. And 
when, after completing his stint for the afternoon, 
Phil joined her at the ferry as usual, she greeted 
him less boisterously than was her custom, and when 
any one was by appeared shy of him, and as if she 
wished to avoid being seen sitting or standing by 
his side. Phil felt this shyness rather than saw it 
with his natural eyes, and instinctively tried to 
keep closer to her than ever, which only seemed to 
make her the more anxious to kee^ ^.yi^^ ixQ>\s\\^Nxs^' 
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When he went home and to bed that night he had 
for the first time in his life, a feeling that there was 
something wrong with the universe some way, as if 
the world was out of kelter and needed fixing, 
though just how or why he could not say. 

But the next day when he went again to the fer- 
ry the feeling had all passed away and the world 
had resumed its natural brightness. Nettie, too, 
appeared to have forgotten, if she had ever had any- 
thing to remember, for she hailed him with ac- 
customed familiarity, and they spent a pleasant half 
day together, though once or twice when grown 
people were around there was something about- 
Nettie quite indefinable to Phil, yet which caused a 
slight return of the feeling of the night before. 

But the feeling, whatever it was, passed in a mo- 
ment, and when he went to his dinner and his after- 
noon stint of weeding in the truck patch he was 
light hearted as a boy could be and did an unusu- 
ally good job of weeding; and the next day when 
he had chopped and split enough wood for his 
mother to bake with and was again at liberty, and 
hearing the halloo of some one wanting to cross the 
river, he darted away as we have seen, with heart 
as light as his heels. 

As we have seen, too, Nettie was waiting and 
hoping for his coming; even pretending to those 
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who wished to be brought across that she was hav- 
inpf trouble in unfastening the boat, in order to give 
Phil time to get there before she cast oif. 

Had she been straining her eyes in an effort to 
recognize the parties waiting to come over as in- 
tently as she was straining her ears to catch the 
sound of Phil's approaching steps, she would have 
seen that the travelers were the same gentlemen 
who had crossed over two days before, to one of 
whom she owed the knowledge of her ability to 
blush; in which case she would probably have hur- 
ried to push off before Phil's arrival, instead of mak- 
ing an excuse to await his coming. 

When Phil had taken the tiller after jumping 
aboard, Nettie went and stood by him, and, all un- 
conscious of the strangers watching them, laughed 
and chatted merrily, their eyes meanwhile observ- 
ing the motion of the boat, and Phil moving the 
tiller this way and that almost mechanically, as 
long practice in a thing enables any one to do. 

As they neared the opposite shore Nettie picked 
up the chain, and the moment the boat touched 
sprang ashore, ready to throw it over the post placed 
there for that purpose, when, glancing up, she rec- 
ognized the travelers, and was instantly covered 
with confusion. All the old feeling of embarrass- 
ment came back to her, and she stood for a b^v^^ 
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space of time with her hands extended as if in the 
act of letting the ring drop over the stake, but for- 
getting to let go of it> while the blood suffused her 
face and neck. 

"So the captain's mate has returned, has he?" 
interrogated the elder gentleman, glancing from 
Nettie to Phil and back again; and then added, 
laughingly, " The brave knight performs the service 
required of him by the powers which be, and in- 
stantly flies to the presence of his sweetheart;'' at 
which his companion laughed also. 

Neither Phil nor Nettie knew just what he meant 
by his remark, but they did know that in some mild 
way they were being made sport of for being so 
much together, and instantly they became silent. 
Only once during the few moments they were swing- 
ing back to their starting point did either speak, 
and then Phil asked some simple question in a low 
tone, which Nettie answered in a still lower one, 
and without looking at him; and when the gentle- 
men had left the boat and ridden up the bank and 
out of sight, she also went up the bank and into 
her father's cabin, and did not return for more than 
an hour, and not until Phil had gone home. 

The next morning, when Mr. Johnson, standing 
at the foot of the ladder which led up into the loft 
of his story-and-a-half log cabin, and looki ng up at 
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the open landing above his head, called first, "Phil,'' 
and then "Oh, Phil," two or three times, and get- 
ting no answer had climbed to his sleeping place 
with the intention of waking him by some more 
vigorous measures, he found the loft empty. Phil 
was not there. 

"Blamed [if the youngster ain't up and out 
a'ready," he said aloud, as he descended to the low- 
er floor again; "wonder what's on hand to make 
him turn out without being called?" 

" Phil's up a'ready," he said to the boy's mother, 
as he passed from the log part into the frame kitch- 
en in which she was preparing breakfast. " Where 
d'ye s'pose he is; ain't gone down to the ferry before 
breakfast, I reckon?" 

Whether Mrs. Johnson felt a sudden premonition 
of evil, or whether she thought her husband had 
been mistaken in supposing that Phil had arisen, I 
can not tell, but she laid down the knife with which 
she was turning her corn cakes and went into the 
other room and up the ladder, as her husband had 
done. She was gone some minutes, and returned 
with a scared look upon her face. She held in her 
h^nd a piece of paper, evidently the blank leaf torn 
from some school book, on which was scrawled, in 
a big hand: 
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" Tell Nettie I've gone away; when IVe made a 
million of doUers I'll cum back and marry her. 

*' Phil." 
Two weeks later, a letter addressed in the same 
schoolboy hand arrived, and was given to Mrs. John- 
son. It ran as follows: 
"Dear Mother: 

I'm goin to go to Kansas to herd cattle fur a 
man. We are goin through with teams. When I 
get a good farm and lots of cattle of my own I'll 
come back after you all. 

Your affectionate son, 

Phil. 
Post skrip. Tell Nettie." 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

IN FRONT OF THE STAMPEDE— RIDING THE TRAIL. 

Ride ! ride like the devil ! ride for your life, man ! 
Stick spur in your pony's flank, and press hard and 
press long; lean low over your saddle bow — speak 
quick, sharp words of encouragement and command 
to your beast, and ride for your life ! for behind you, 
like the waves of a mad sea, are ten thousand fright- 
ened steers, and you are scarce the length of your 
horse ahead of them ! If your pony stumble — if in 
the darkness of night made black by overhanging 
clouds his foot shall strike a prairie dog hole, or if 
be fail to clear at a bound the ruins of some desert- 
ed corral, the location of which neither horse nor 
rider knows anything of— if anything happen by 
which his speed is checked but for one short mo- 
ment — the hoofs that are thundering at your heels 
shall tramp every semblance of humanity out of 
your body before you can utter a prayer or curse ! : 

It was in the spring of 188- that Maxwell's big 
herd started up the trail from the Bio Grande coun- 
try on their long journey through Texas and the In- 
dian Territory to Kansas. For months the Sl^^- 

(47) 
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wells, aided by their men, had been rounding up 
and branding and preparing for the trip, and finally 
all was ready, and the herd was started North. 
Herds starting from as low down as Laredo, or any- 
where in Southern Texas, must start early in the 
season, as it is an all summer drive if cattle are to 
be brought through in good condition. 

Maxwell had in thi& drive a good round five thou- 
sand longhorns, or Texan steers, mostly three-year- 
olds. The plan was to take them North by easy 
stages to well up in the Indian Territory, winter 
there, and push them into market as early as they 
could be got into fit condition. 

The outfit consisted of ten men, besides a cook. 

Each of the ten men was supplied with several 
Spanish ponies for riding; for on such drives fre- 
quent changes of horses are absolutely necessary. 
The cook was furnished with a pair of stout mules, 
a wagon for " chuck" or provisions, consisting prin- 
cipally of beans and black coffee, though a steer is 
always killed when needed on such expeditions, par- 
ticularly when passing through strips ot country 
where there are cattle at range. 

Cattle men, as a rule — to which there are excep- 
tions — much prefer having men in their employ, 
when they want fresh meat, kill a steer or heifer 
bearing some brand other than their own, and 
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applaud it as a good joke — a sort of sharp trick. 
Human nature is not much different on the plains 
than elsewhere; neither are cattle men or cowboys 
worse than others; but those who engage in the 
business as employers or employed do so either from ' 
a desire to acquire wealth rapidly or a love of free- 
dom from the restraints of law, and it is natural 
among such that a disregard for legal rights, even a 
pleasure in disregarding them, should manifest it- 
self; l)ut let the sympathies of this class be appealed 
to — let a companion, or even a stranger, be in need, 
and none so ready to extend a helping hand; and 
the most ready of all is often he who is most prompt 
on occasion to wrong another in the killing of a 
steer or branding a mavarick. 

The drive had been on the road but two or three 
days, and was hardly broken in — long-horned steers 
that have never been handled except as they were 
caught with a lasso, thrown to the ground and 
branded with a hot i^pn, never get very well broken 
in, even to driving in a bunch — when, just as night 
approached, a rain storm came up accompanied 
with wind, and at once the herd began to drift; 
that is, to work slowly ahead with the storm. 

The only thing to do when a herd begins drifting, 

and especially if it be a large one, is for the herders 

to keep with it, riding in front and at the svd^%\ 
4 
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keeping it from breaking up into bunches, and so 
becoming separated. Cattle do not travel very rap- 
idly in such cases, but they keep moving steadily, 
with heads down, noses close to the ground, and 
'any effort to stop them is likely to result in the 
thing most to be dreaded — a stampede, and a divis- 
ion of the drove into bunches, whereby it is likely 
to become mixed with other herds. 

When the storm came up, the men, a few at a 
time, went back to the cook's wagon and secured 
such provender as they could for themselves, caught 
and mounted fresh ponies and resumed their places 
in the line which they had formed about the drift- 
ing herd, endeavoring by the singing of songs and. 
by keeping even pace with the cattle as they drifted 
to keep them from becoming uneasy, and so hold 
them together. 

And now, reader, if you have ever hankered after 
the free and easy life of a cowboy, this is a good 
time to think the matter over and arrive at a de- 
cision. 

Fancy yourself one of Maxwell's hands on this 
drive and the night in question. You have been in 
the saddle all day and have changed horses twice; 
the night is black, but you have been out on dark 
nights, and on rainy nights and on horseback be- 
fore. Very well. Now recall, if you can, the dark- 
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est night in which you were ever out. Imagine the 
rain falling steadily and every now and then rus- 
tled and rattled about by a gust of wind, yourself 
astride of a Spanish pony, who would feel insulted 
if he thought you considered him thoroughly broke, 
' even to the saddle, and by you. We are on a prai- 
rie miles, yes hundreds of miles, in extent over 
which neither ot us have ever ridden, and we are 
two of but a handful of men in charge of some thou- 
sands of half wild steers drifting with the storm. 

We separate here; you turn your pony's head 
with the storm and ride slowly in advance of the 
drifting herd. I continue on out of your sight and 
hearing, and then do as you have done, turn my 
pony's head with the wind, and drift. 

You are alone now; you see nothing, unless per- 
chance a flash of lightning discloses for an instant 
a sea ot horns, of long slim horns above a mass ot 
black moving beasts liable at any moment to be- 
come frantic with fear and rush at you and over 
you, trampling you down and mangling you beyond 
possibility of recognition. 

Hour after hour the storm beats down and the 
cattle drift. You were soaked through and through 
hours ago. For hour3 you have not so much as 
seen the pony's head upon which you ride; you do 
not know which way or where you are going, or 
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how going, only that you are drifting with the 
storm and the herd. You hear the tramp of feet, 
the rattle of horns knocking against each other, 
and occasionally the voice of another herder sing- 
ing, or rather yelling, for the double purpose of 
keeping the steers as quiet as may be and ot letting 
his companions know about where he is. 

You attempt to lift up an answering voice, but 
the wind comes with a gust, snatches your som- 
brero from your head and whirls it away in the 
darkness. If there was only the least bit of light it 
would look like a great dusky bat sailing through 
the air, but it is too dark to see anything; and be- 
sides, the same gust of wind that robbed you of 
your sombrero drove the words you were trying to 
speak back into your mouth and down your throat 
choking you and forcing you to turn aside your 
head to catch breath again as you ride to-night with 
Maxwell's drive of Texas steers. 

And just as you turn your head, and before you 
can catch your breath, the steers stampede. Your 
hat carried by the wind and skimming over their 
backs has done it. You feel the first mighty im- 
pulse, the first frightened thrill of that compacted 
mass; the ground trembles, and for an instant, with 
the wind in your throat, you are confused and im- 
agine yourself in a storm at sea. Only the agility 
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of your pony saves you from instant death, for you 
are in the lead and the herd that is coming down 
upon you is as blind with fear as are you with the 
darkness. 

Only ten minutes since the stampede began and 
it seems an hour; you are a mile, miles from where 
you started and still alive but not out of danger. 
A Texas steer is almost as fleet of foot and long of 
wind as a cow pony, and you had but a few yards 
the start, having kept close up to them that your 
presence might quiet them. You are gaining on 
them, however, and they may slacken their pace 
any moment now. 

But no, they have taken fresh fright and are rush- 
ing on faster than ever. And — what's that? Great 
God! they are closing in on the sides. In the dark- 
ness the edges of the drive have moved faster than 
the center and you are flanked upon both sides, 
and in their fright now they are closing in instead 
of scattering. 

Something touches your stirrup as you ride; you 
feel the presence of something beside you, keeping 
even pace with you; you think it a steer and that 
the herd has quite closed in on you; bat no, it is 
another rider and another pony. In the race we 
who separated in front of the drive hours ago are 
driven together by the pressure of the herd upon our 
right and our left. We are st\\\ \i^\vvcA >5Xi^\^^5iw^ 
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upon both flanks. We do not see this, we feel that 
it is so; there is something in the air, in. the trem- 
bling of the ground, in the efforts of the animals we 
ride to put fortii increased speed that tells it to us. 

But how dark it is. We lean forward upon our 
saddle bows; we strain our eyes; we drive our row- 
els afresh into the flanks of our steeds, we fly 
through the darkness. 

There comes a flash ot lightning, not vivid, but 
enough to show us the ground in front and the herd 
closing in upon us. There is but a little space on 
either side not filled by the black mass of moving 
bodies and horns. 

The light has vanished now and we can feel the 
darkness around and about us ; and now we feel the 
touch of warmb(fdies against our legs; the herd has 
closed in upon us; we are a part ot the mass of 
surging brutes, surrounded, doomed. 

Only for an instant. Another flash of lightning 
and an opening appears; we lack but a length of 
being in the lead, our ponies see it, understand it, 
put forth new strength and clear the press. We are 
saved. No, one falls, his pony's foot caught in a 
prairie dog hole, and the mass surges over him. To- 
morrow search will be made and a mass of blood 
and mangled flesh will be found and given such 
burial as is possible, but for that he who rides has 
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no time to think. He is out of the mass and again 
in the lead and a good ten miles from the point 
where the stampede began, and the surging mass of 
bodies and horns behind is beginning to recover 
from its fright, to check its speed. He is saved. 

But how do you like to ride the drive?* Has the 
wild free life of the cowboy the same charm for 
you it had before you rode this night with Maxwell's 
herd? 

When the morning came after the stampede and 
the ride from which one never returned, the drive 
was found to have been kept well together, consid- 
ering the distance and the character of the night. 
It had divided into two parts, but luckily both had 
taken the same general direction and had come to a 
halt when the storm ceased near daybreak, not 
more than two or three miles apart, so that the dif- 
ficmlty of gathering them together was not great. 
But it was noon before all the herders had oppor- 
tunity to get anything to eat or to change their 
tired ponies for fresh ones. 

Among the last to show up at camp was one of 
the men who was in front of the drive when the 
stampede began. What remained of the other had 
been buried two hours before and a rude mark 
placed over the hastily dug grave, 

** That was a close call you had last night, Phil," 
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remarked one of the men. "I thought you and 
Bob had both gone on the long drive. I knew you 
and he were in front, and was afraid the brutes bad 
pushed ahead at the sides so as to flank you. I was 
half way back on the side to which the wind was 
blowing and could hear you while you couldn't 
hear me, but I kept calling to the boys in front of 
me to keep singing or calling so we could each know 
where we all were and keep the steers as much to- 
gether as possible. When the cattle started I 
thought of you and Bob, for I wasn't in any special 
danger myself, not more than common at such 
times; and when that flash of lightning came I saw 
you both, just for a second, must have been on a bit 
of a rise just then, so I could see the whole mass of 
brutes and you and Bob bein' closed in on, but only 
a few lengths behind the foremost of the drive. I 
hoped then you'd both come through, but I reckon 
Bob's pony must have stumbled. Well, everybody's 
got to ride that trail sometime but I'd rather die 
some other way than be trampled to death by a lot 
of longhorn steers." 

" I, too," returned the other, " I don't believe I'm 
a coward, but there are things about this business 
that are a little bit too rocky for comfort. I've 
more than half a mind to say that this will be my 
iMfc drive, Soon's we round up in Kansas guess I'll 
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settle up with the company and take what's coming 
to me and start in for myself somewhere." 

" Goin' back to the States?" 

"No; at least not yet. I must make a stake first; 
a little one, anyway. I was only a boy when I left 
home — ran away, you*know — and I promised not to 
go back until I was worth a million. Then I dropped 
down a peg or two, and fixed the line at a big ranch 
and lots of cattle; and I must at least have a little 
ranch and a few cattle, or I'd be ashamed to show 
myself in the old neighborhood." 

" Well, you came mighty nigh being saved that 
trouble. I calculate you were only one jump ahead 
of death last night, and not much time to spare to 
make it in. But what's the use of whinin'? Better 
eat our chuck while we can get it." And the two 
turned to the lay-out provided by the cook, and pro- 
ceeded to satisfy their appetites. 

And this is Phil Johnson, the man who so nar- 
rowly escaped death last night, and is now sitting 
on a bit ot limestone rock, drinking black cofiFee 
from a tin cup and eating grub from a chuck wagon; 
the boy you used to know when he lived in that 
little town on the Wabash, and 'tended ferry with 
Nettie McKinley when not engaged in weeding the 
truck patch, bringing in wood for his mother, or 
hunting hogs or cattle in the river bottoms. He has 
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not got the million dollars yet, you see, not even the 
ranch and big lot of cattle, but he has been to Kan- 
sas, as he said in his letter to his mother that he 
was going to do, and from Kansas has drifted to the 
Lone Star State, where we now find him drifting 

m 

back again, a rider for Maxwell, one of the largest 
cattle men of the West. 

Yes, he is grown. He is a man now. Let me 
see — it was live, six, eight years ago that he ran 
away from home because his little sweetheart left 
him one day without saying good-bye, and hid away 
in her father's cabin. How time flies. Eight and 
fourteen — that makes twenty-two. Phil is a year 
past his majority now, and Nettie herself is past 
twenty. 

The accidental reference of Phil's companion to 
the States called up memories which haunted Phil 
all that day and the next and the next. He could 
not forget the old home; oh no, he had never for- 
gotten it, nor the ferry, nor Nettie; neither his pur- 
pose of going back some day and surprising them 
all by the amount of wealth he would display; but 
the desire to return had never been so strong upon 
him as now. 

Perhaps it was because of his narrow escape from 
death in the stampede, though, as for that, he had 
X^en near death Qften before in those eight years. 
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Ever since he left home — or, at least, ever since 
arriving in Kansas with the emigrant he fell in with 
a few days after leaving — he hg,d lived upon the 
frontier; most of the time as a herder of cattle. 
Twice he had formed one of a little company that 
had followed a party of cattle thieves across the Rio 
Grande into old Mexico, and retaken the stolen 
beeves after a smart skirmish, in which men had 
bitten the dust upon both sides; and once, when 
with a herd in New Mexico, he had had a brush with 
the Comanches, and came near getting his scalp 
lifted. And all this time he had kept in mind his 
promise of some time going back to the old neigh- 
borhood and Nettie. 

He had not, however, made much headway to- 
ward the million or even the ranch and cattle. He 
had lived in the main the life of other cowboys, 
which means getting anywhere from fifteen to fifty 
dollars a month and spending it whenever opportu- 
nity offeiu What could one expect of such a boy 
and such companions? 

Yet Phil had not been drunken or wild, as many 
are; he had simply spent freely when he had any- 
thing to spend and a chance to spend it. Nothing 
is so hard to resist as the temptation to spend when 
among those who are in the habit of spending free- 
ly; and nowhere in the world, or among any class 
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of men, is one more meanly thought of for niggard- 
liness than among cowboys. 

Phil's outfit was always of the best. His saddle 
cost fifty dollars. His spurs were ot silver; his 
pistols finely mounted; his blankets were made in 
,old Mexico, and were thick and heavy and fine, and 
he dressed in the best of cowboy style. He gener- 
ally owned a pony or two besides, but ponies are 
cheap — from fifteen to fifty dollars — a month's 
wages. And this was the extent of Phil's savings 
to date; this the start he had made upon his mill- 
ion. 

But now, as he rode day after day, or stood his 
lonely guard at night, his thoughts turned more se- 
riously to the past and also to the future. For the 
first time he realized fully that the years were pass- 
ing, and that if ever he was to make good in any 
considerable degree his boyish boast of securing a 
competence and returning to the village of his birth, 
it was time he set about it. He had not really in- 
tended for earnest what he had said to his compan- 
ion the morning after the stampede about this drive 
with Maxwell being his last. That was said with- 
out consideration, or at least without any very great 
consideration, but it proved in the end to be a 
prophecy. The more he thought of the words he 
1 id spoken, the more he determined to make them 
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good, and he resolved to leave his employer the mo- 
ment he could do so with a few hundred dollars 
ahead, and to begin in earnest the work of making 
a home for himself and — and, yes, Nettie; that is, 
if she had not forgotten him — if she had not married 
some one else. 

He wondered if she had forgotten; if she had mar- 
ried. Sometimes he fancied she had and tried to pic- 
ture her living in the little old town on the banks of 
the Wabash as the wife of one of his former play- 
mates. At first this idea rather amused him; he had 
been gone long enough and had seen enough of the 
world to have a realizing sense of what a quiet, out of 
the way place it was. Not even a flatboat floating 
down with the current anymore, to break the monot- 
ony of life in the little town. True, there had not 
been many such when he was a boy, but he could re- 
member a few; could even remember seeing an oc- 
casional little steam vessel working its way to the 
small city forty miles up the stream. But all that 
was over now; no steamers, no flatboats even; the 
railroads had caused all that to cease being profit- 
able, and at the same time by building up larger 
towns at short distances away, had left this little 
town without a thing to furni^li oxr^itement or even 
to stimulate conversation. Thinking of it he could 
not help wondering if the inaauitants were still 
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talking of the last jEiatboat which floated down the 
river four years before he left and got snagged and 
sunk a half mile below the ferry. 

Ah, yes, the ferry. He had goile with Nettie and 
a lot of other children to see the boat where she lay. 
Joe Bronson was among them he remembered. He 
wondered if Joe lived there still, and if he hadn^t 
been making up to Nettie during these years of his 
own absence. 

Then he began to be jealous of his probable rival. 
The thought which had but a moment ago provoked 
but a mild species of curiosity, a wanting to know, 
had, now that it took different shape and a person- 
ality, excited an uneasy feeling which reminded 
him of the time he noticed Nettie's shyness, and he 
felt half tempted to quit the drive at once and break 
for home then and there. But he remembered his 
boast of coming back rich and he felt ashamed to 
return empty handed. Then came thoughts of his 
mother and all her kindness and self sacrifice. He 
remembered how she had worked and economized 
in order that the family might be kept together and 
comfortable. He did not realize it at the time, but 
he understood it all now, and he compared her la- 
bors with his own and her spending with his, since 
he started out for himself, and he felt ashamed and 
humiliated. Hard as he saw his own life as a cow- 
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boy to have been, he felt that her life had been in- 
comparably harder; for it was a life of ceaseless 
toil, of duties never ended and without a thing to 
break the monotony from year end to year end. 

" Xo wonder the folks used to talk of that flat- 
boat getting snagged four years after it occurred,'^^ 
he muttered, "why, hang it all, that's the only 
thing that ever did occur so far as I can remember; 
there Arasn't anything else they could talk about." 

"And how mother used to scrimp and save every 
penny and go ' without things herself for us chil- 
dren ; " so his mind ran on. '* I believe the twenty- 
five cent pieces we used to get to spend at Christ: 
mas and the fourth of July cost her more self-denial 
than it would me to have sent home a thousand dol- 
lars." , 

" And father, too, he must be getting old now; 
how jolly he used to be with us youngsters. Think 
of his naming us triplets Philip, Philander and 
Phineas. He must have thought it a huge joke, 
and so it was. Wonder now what became of the 
other two — the two that died? Reckon they ain't 
cowboys? Reckon they wouldn't have run away 
as I did just as I was getting big enough to pay for 
my keep, and never let 'em know where they were 
all this time? Hang me if I ain't a worse brute 
than one of them longhorn steers." 
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You see he was getting tender hearted if not sen- 
timental, thinking of the past and all it had been 
and might have been. 

Such thoughts come to us all at times, I think; 
thoughts of the goodness and sweetness of our moth- 
ers — of the sacrifices which they have made for us — 
of their love for us and sorrow endured because of us; 
and it is well that such thoughts do come. They seem 
to break up the crust of selfishness which forms about 
one's heart in contact with the world, and make 
jroom for kindly feelings toward all mankind. 

The result of Phil's thoughts was to change to a 
fixed purpose the impulse which came to him that 
morning to save his earnings, and as soon as he 
could, with credit to himself, return to his old home 
and do what was possible to compensate his parents 
for his long absence. And he clenched his good res- 
olution on the spot by sending from the first town 
he reached a long letter to his father, telling them 
of his wandering, of his present whereabouts and 
firm purpose to begin "laying up a stake," and 
ended by sending with it every dollar of money he 
had at the time. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

IN WHICH MR. BROWN, OP NEW YORK, IS INTRODUCED 
TO THE WILD WEST. AFTERWARD HE BUYS SOME 

STEERS. 

- The long, warm months of summer passed slow- r^ 

ly away, with the herd moving steadily northward, : ; ■ 

and September saw them still on the road. But 

early in October the drive reached the vicinity of 

Caldwell, Kansas, and were bedded for the last time 

by the men who had brought them through from 

the Rio Grande, for here they were taken in hand 

by partners of Maxwell, who shipped them East by 

rail. 

Phil bad expected a letter from home to ^reach 

him here, but none awaited him. He had settled 

with his employer, receiving his season's pay in a 

lump, having religiously refrained from drawing 

any on the long drive; being determined to have at 

least a nest egg with which to start out on his own 

hook when the drive should end. 

He drew wages for seven months, amounting to 

over three hundred dollars, more money than he 

bad ever possessed at any one time, and had he re- 
6 (65) 
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ceiyed a letter from home, as he fondly expected, I 
am not sure he would not have weakened in his 
purpose of not going home until he had made his 
fortune. Even as it was he felt strangely inclined 
to go. Then his pride arose, and he began to feel 
himself deeply wronged. 

They had forgotten him, he said, or had never 
forgiven him tor running away. 

As if a mother could ever forget her child. 

He had not said anything in his letter about Net- 
tie. 

At first he had thought he would, then concluded 
not to, thinking his mother would probably men- 
tion her in the letter she would write to him, and 
so he would learn whether she was married or not, 
without having asked. Not getting any letter dis- 
couraged him, and after giving up the idea of going 
home he felt tempted to go on a lark, and blow in 
every dollar of his earnings, and return to his old 
life again. But better thoughts intervened, and, 
after lying around for a few days, he entered into 
partnership with a " tenderfoot," as a man unac- 
quainted with frontier life is called. 

This stranger, whose name was Samuel Brown, 
put in five thousand dollars against Phil's outfit, 
valued at three hundred, and his ready cash, three 
hundred more, each to receive equally of all profit; 
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Phil's superior knowledge and experience being con- 
sidered an equivalent to Mr, Brown 's extra quantity 
of capital. 

Thus elevated to the character of a capitalist, 
Phil's ambition took a fresh lease of life, and his 
self respect went up several degrees; nothing now 
could have tempted him to blow his money in at a 
gambling hell. 

Brown, his partner, although an Eastern man, and 
unacquainted with the business, was evidently a 
man of pluck* and endurance. 

He had been bred in the city, but having a natu- 
ral love for a life of freedom, and hearing of the 
fortunes being made in the cattle business, had 
turned his little capital into money and gone West 
for the purpose of investing it. Happening to meet 
Phil he took a fancy to him; and learning from the 
Maxwells that he was trusty and experienced, struck 
up a partnership with him, and, ten days after ar- 
riving in Caldwell, Phil and Brown started back 
along the trail the former had just passed over, on 
their way to buy a drove of cattle for themselves. 

Nothing of special interest occurred on their way 
down; that is, nothing of interest to the reader. 
Everything was interesting to Phil's partner, Mr. 
Brown, from the start. Even the pony he purchased 
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to carry him on the trip proved a subject of absorb- 
ing interest for a time. 

The pony also appeared deeply interested in Mr. 
Brown. 

Evidently he recognized him as a " tenderfoot " 
at sight, and the moment Mr. Brown swung himself 
into the saddle the pony proceeded to introduce him 
to the ways of the country which he was invad- 
ing. 

First he reached around and took Mr. Brown by 
the leg, as if feeling for his muscle, iiifka endeavor to 
ascertain the probabilities of his being able to walk 
to Texas in case a necessity for doing so should 
arise. 

Apparently satisfied on this point, and being in- 
vited by Mr. Brown to proceed, he proceeded; that 
is, he proceeded to place all four of his feet close to- 
gether, put his nose with his feet, and jump into 
the air. 

Brown went up with him but forgot to come down 
when he did. Instead of coming down with the 
pony he kept on going up, and when he did come 
down he landed on his head, not the pony's head, 
but nis own. 

He lay doubled up in a heap for a second or two, 
and then got upon his feet and put out his hand 
and spread his fingers wide apart and beat the air 
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faintly, as if feeling around for something, he did 
not seem to know just what. Then he came to, 
and straightened himself up and looked at the pony 
with blood in his eye; there was blood on his nose, 
also, but that is not worth mentioning. Then the 
l)ony turned his head to one side and looked at him, 
brought his feet back to their first position and 
shook himself as if he had said: "Well, my young 
tenderfoot, what do you think of the wild West by 
this time? " 

Then Brown made for him, and got him by the 
bridle, and crowded him up against the corral, and 
spoke to him in language which encouraged a by- 
stander to remark that " Brown would make a suc- 
cess as a cowboy yet.'* 

Then Brown argued with the pony some more, 
and finally succeeded, with the help of two other 
men, in getting mounted again; upon which the 
pony proceeded as before to bring his feet together 
under the center of his body, put his nose to the 
ground and spring about eight feet into the air. 

This time Brown was expecting something of the 
kind and was prepared for it. He rose with the 
pony and also came down with him, doing both in 
good style; but as the pony sti^uck the ground stiflF- 
legged and as this was what Mr. Brown was not ex- 
pecting, he immediately rose again, and when he 
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came down this time it was on the ground on the spot 
where the pony had stood a second before. Recog- 
nizing the fact that Mr. Brown had gone up into the 
air again, and his experience with tenderfeet not 
enabling him to determine whether he intended 
coming down, and, if so, whether or not he had any 
particular spot selected on which to alight, he con- 
siderately moved forward a few yards and went to 
nibbling grass until wanted. 

Again Brown arose from the ground and made for 
the pony, but so far from being able to mount him 
was he that Phil had first to catch him with his las- 
so, after which, with some help. Brown again climbed 
on, " prepared to stay with him," he said; but the 
pony, who had done nothing for a month, evidently 
felt that simply pitching Brown off was not suflScient 
exercise, and so instead of bucking he started off at a 
run, whereat Brown straightened up in the saddle 
and having the bridle to hold on to succeeded in keep- 
ing his seat. Phil followed after at the same rat- 
tling pace and the two passed out of the town in 
what Brown felt to be pretty good style. In fact I 
think he considered this part of the performance 
quite creditable, as that night, sitting about their 
first camp he remarked to Phil that he wished he 
could have had taken a photograph of themselves as 
they came out of town, to send back to his folks. 
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This, however, did not prevent a feeling of un- 
certainty regarding his ability to stay with the 
pony in case he began bucking again, and when 
they saddled up the next morning, Phil, observing 
with what suspicion Brown eyed the pony, and 
knowing from experience just how lame and sore 
his partner must be with this first day's riding, had 
compassion on him and offered to exchange mounts 
until his pony was thoroughly broke in, a proposi- 
tion which Brown acceded to with some apparent 
reluctance but much inward satisfaction. 

In time Brown became a fearless and fairly good 
rider; but I doubt if the remembrance of his intro- 
duction to the ways of the " wild West," or at least 
that portion of it represented by bucking ponies, 
affords him any especial pleasure even yet. 

Arriving in Texas the two men liought four hun- 
dred head of yearling steers, paying eight dollars 
apiece for them, and proposed to push out into New 
Mexico where Phil felt certain of being able to find 
a range suitable to their wants. 

They accordingly bought a wagon for the trans- 
portation of provisions, ammunition, and the few 
tools they should need to build a permanent camp 
with. They bought a pair of mules and harness, 
and hired a cheap hand to act as cook and to drive 
the team on the journey. They also bomght a num- 
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ber of ponies, about half of them being three-year- 
old mares, so that they might be making a start to- 
ward raising their own cow ponies while their herd 
of steers was growing. 

Of course they had to go well armed. 

While there is really far less lawlessness and dis- 
regard for human life among the cattle men and 
cowboys along our frontiers than the blood and 
thunder stories told of them would lead people to 
suppose, there are yet a sufficient number of reck- 
less characters among them to make it wise to go 
armed. 

There are two ways of avoiding the probabilities 
of war; the first one is for no one to carry any of 
the weapons of war; the other is for everybody to 
carry them. The former is undoubtedly the best 
way provided alj^ will agree to it, but as everybody 
can not be induced to do so, a proper regard for 
one's own interest in life and long-horned steers and 
Spanish ponies is best exhibited in the purchase and 
wearing of a brace of revolvers, to which — if two or 
three are intending to strike off by themselves with a 
small herd — it is well to add a good repeating rifle. 

I have noticed that the Indians especially have a 
profound respect for a repeating rifle. Such as do 
not understand its workings regard it as a device of 
the Evil Spirit to assist in driving the red man from 
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his native plains, while such as do understand it 
have a realizing sense of the danger involved in 
stealing cattle or ponies from those in possession of 
so formidable a weapon. 

Having completed the purchase of their herd and 
laid in a good supply of provisions, the two men set 
out for their destination, which point was, however, 
a littlfe indefinite, even in Phil's mind. 

He felt confident that he should find plenty ol 
feed on the route he had marked out for them to 
take, and therefore was not uneasy about the mat- 
ter, as they could move leisurely and settle down 
whenever a good bit of unoccupied range with plen- 
ty of water presented itself; and for this purpose 
they had reserved a few hundred dollars to be used, 
it need be, in buying out some one who had enough 
of this kind of life and was anxteus to go back to 
civilization. 

Accordingly they struck across country until they 
reached the Pecos river, which stream they followed 
up for a time and finally crossed, in order to secure 
the better pasturage skirting the foothills of tlie 
Guadaloupe range of mountains, thus avoiding the 
staked plains with their scarcity of water — for which 
they are only too well known, as many a hapless 
ranger and cattle man can testify — crossed the Big 
Bonita river, and finally pitched camp on a little 
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stream which enters the Pecos river fifty or seven- 
ty-five miles above the Bonita, and not far from op- 
posite of Old Fort Stanton, which is on the other 
side of the Gnadaloupe range. 

They were more lortunate in this than they had 
hoped, as they found the range unoccupied and un- 
appropriated, and they at once took steps to enter 
it, at the government price of a dollar and a quarter 
an acre. That is, they entered three hundred and 
twenty acres lying along the head waters of the 
creek, thus securing control of the water privilege, 
which meant virtual control of the whole range ad- 
joining for as many miles as would suflSce to pas- 
ture what cattle could be watered at the stream. 

True, this is hardly what the spirit ot our institu- 
tions is supposed to intend or sustain, but such is 
the letter of th^ law, and such its application 
throughout the West generally. Nor is this all, nor 
the worst of it; in many places the continued sole 
occupancy of great tracts by large cattle owners 
and syndicates of owners has led them to presume 
to a permanent and absolute ownership ot the whole 
tract, and in many cases they have erected barbed 
wire fences hundreds of miles in length, inclosing 
hundreds of thousands — even millions — of acres, 
and are prepared to defend their claims in the 
courts. That they should deem it possible to do so 
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successfully will doubtless appear ridiculous to the 
reader until he stops to consider the fact that the 
control of so much land and of the capital necessary 
to stock it, thereby making it profitable to inclose 
it, is quite sufficient to make and unmake courts in 
most countries, and may well prove to be so here. 

This was something, however, upon which neither 
Phil Johnson nor Sam Brown felt compelled, or even 
greatly inclined, to moralize. 

They had come for the purpose of finding a range 
for their steers, and they sought for and secured it 
in accordance with the letter of the law and the 
custom of the country. They intended laying the 
foundation of a business that should grow into some- 
thing big by and by. They meant to herd their 
yearlings here two years and then put them on the 
market, and use the proceeds of the sale to buy an- 
other and a larger lot, and so continue until they 
had a big herd and could afford to hire men to care 
for them, while they took things easy "a la cattle 
king.'^ 

This was the expression Brown used one night as 
they sat chatting about the camp fire, while the 
steers lay quietly resting in front of them. 

Phil did not understand exactlv what " a la cat- 
ticking" meant, but he was too sharp to *^give 
himself away" — in the current slang of the time — 
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and quietly listened for some other expression which 
should throw light on it. 

Having fixed on a location for their permanent 
camp, the next thing to do was to erect a log house, 
which was no very difficult job, as scattering timber 
lined the creek bank. 

A rough stockade, sufficient to hold the steers at 
night and thus save the trouble and exposure of 
night watching, was a work of more difficulty, but 
was finally accomplished — being builded partly of 
timber and partly of rock gathered along the creek 
bank, and where the underlying ledge cropped out 
upon little ridges here and there over the prairie. 

A.nd then the " pards " settled down to what they 
were inclined to regard as solid comfort. 

As there were no other herds, or at least no large 
ones very near them, they had little fear of the cat- 
tle getting mixed up with others and so taken oflF 
their own range; and with a stockade to which they 
could be driven at night, whenever it appeared de- 
sirable, the labor of herding them was very little 
and left plenty of time for hunting. 

They therefore discharged the hand who had 

« 

acted as cook and teamster, turned the mules out 
to graze with the ponies and did the cooking by 
turns between them. 
Their principal fear now was of Indians, 
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The chief range of the Apaches was to the south 
and on the other side of the mountains; but they 
were known to be in the habit of making excursions 
far north of the spot where Phil and Brown had lo- 
cated, and the sight of a bunch of young cattle is a 
temptation not always, if ever, resisted, provided 
the danger of appropriating them is not too great. 

However, the partners decided not to let this fact 
worry them or cause them to enjoy in any less de- 
gree the situation, which to Phil, after his years of 
harder service, seemed to be an exceedingly soft 
thing; while Brown, for the very opposite reason, 
he having no previous experience, was charmed 
with the variety of his surroundings and the free- 

e 

dom of the life he was leading. 

Deer and antelope abounded; herds of buffalo were 
by no means unfrequent, and jack rabbits were every- 
where, so that there was lack neither of sport nor 
of meat in variety for the daily fare; and with the 
addition of corn meal, with which to make bread, 
coffee and bacon for a change and seasoningj the 
partners lived like kings and enjoyed life to the ut- 
most. 

Among other incidents of their daily life was one 
in which Sam again figured, in connection with 
that bucking pony. 

Biding slowly along near the quietly feeding herd 
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one fine morning, a mnle-eared rabbit suddenly 
sprung up from behind a sage bush almost at the 
pony's feet, and started off with that peculiar lope 
for which he is noted, when Sam took it into his 
head to have a little sport racing him; accordingly 
he gave the pony a dig with his spurs and away 
they went. The race had continued for a mile or 
so when the rabbit darted behind, or rather into, a 
clump of sage brush growing on the edge of a bit 
of a ravine which headed but a few yards or rods 
away, but whi6h at the place where the sage brush 
grew was possibly six feet across and three or four 
feet deep, the water having washed out the earth 
from what was evidently a seam in the limestone 
rock, leaving nearly perpendicular and very solid 
walls. 

Now, Sam had never chanced to cross the ravine 
at this particular spot, or if he had done so he had 
forgotten the locality, and when the rabbit darted 
into the clump of sage brush and squatted, Sam 
thought him still making time on the other side 
and so came ahead full tilt; but just as he reached 
the bushes where the rabbit sat, and was expecting 
his pony to clear them at a bound the pony con- 
cluded that there was 'no use of his going any fur- 
ther until the rabbit started on again, and stopped; 
but his rider, who was standing up in his stirrups 
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endeavoring to get sight of the game, continued go- 
,ing right along and landed on his stomach on the 
other side of the ravine. Now, the rabbit which 
had squatted in the brush, decided to start on again 
* just at this time also. Possibly it was a glimpse of 
Sam as he came sailing over that induced hitn to 
start just as he did. Be that as it may he did start 
and just in time to land upon the opposite side at 
exactly the same instant that Sam landed, but un- 
fortunately for the rabbit, as fortunately for Sam, 
the rabbit was under, and while serving to break 
the other's fall had the life crushed out of him by 
the performance. It is probably the only instance 
of a man being thrown from a bucking pony upon 
the game he was chasing, and the result of the ac- 
cident helped Sam to forgive the source of it. 






CHAPTER FIFTH. 

A COTILLION AT THE CAMP, DURING WHICH THE MUSIC 

SUDDENLY CHANGES. 

What with the care of their herd, the pleasures 
of the chase and an occasional visit to or from the 
owners of other herds, the time passed swiftly 
enough, and the yearlings which they had bought 
in Texas at eight dollars a head were become two- 
year-olds, and having had good range and good wa- 
ter were worth nearly twice what they cost, and the 
partners were beginning to count the months before 
they should commence their long drive to some point 
East where they could sell to advantage or ship to 
Chicago by rail. 

They could sell their cattle on the spot-— that they 

knew very well — and quite probably, too, for as good 

a figure as they could get in Kansas or Chicago, 

making allowance for cost and possible or probable 

loss on the drive, for two or three thousand head 

can be driven a long distance almost as cheaply as 

four hundred where pasturage costs nothing; and 

there were plenty of buyers for a fine bunch, such 

as they had. It would be difficult indeed for a man 

(80) 
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with a likely bunch of steers to get into so remote 
and inaccessible a nook of country that no one wish- 
ing to buy them should find him out, and these 
friends of ours had not sought to do such a thing as 
that. 
^ There were other ranches within distances easily 
covered by a pony in the space of a few hours, in 
either of three directions^ and all these, of course, 
knew of the Brown- Johnson ranch and of their like- 
ly buncli of cattle, so that if it had been understood 
that they wanted to sell either cattle or ranch, they 
would easily have found a buyer. 

But the partners had about decided not only to 
drive but to ship their cattle. Brown especially 
urged this every time they talked together on the 
subject. He wanted to make the trip East and see 
the folks . once more, he said, then he would come 
back and they would start in afresh, and stay two 
more years without going out, by which time they 
would be pretty well fixed. 

Phil did not know which he wanted to do; of 
course he was anxious to sell to advantage, and at 
times he felt favorably inclined to his partner's 
proposition to take the cattle clear through them- 
selves, when the time came. These were the times 
when the desire to know: what had become of the 
old place and Nettie were strongest with him. At 
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snch moments he felt that he must go back to the 
little old town on the Wabash, and see for himself 
what was the cause of his getting no answer to his 
letters — I say letters, for he had written a second 
letter home soon after locating their ranch, and had 
ridden forty miles to mail it. 

In it he had expressed his regrets for the manner 
of his leaving, and still deeper regrets for having 
remained so long silent after leaving, and had asked, 
humbly enough, that he be made acquainted with the 
condition of things in the family and the neighbor- 
hood, making special mention of Nettie. But, 
though he had twice ridden the same road which 
he took to mail his letter, and had twice sent by 
others, he received no reply nor in any way ob- 
tained the slightest information from home. Hence 
his changeful feelings about a trip which would 
bring him so near the old familiar spot that no pos- 
sible reason could exist for his not visiting it. 

At times, as I have said, he determined to go; at 
other times he was equally decided in his feelings 
that he had nothing to go for, inasmuch as his fam- 
ily, and friends ignored his effort to establish com- 
munication with them, and appeared willing to for- 
get that he had an existence. 

Before any necessity lor a final settlement of his 
Blind on this point arose, it was settled i« him in a 
w^y he had not taken into his calralatioM. 
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He was alone with the herd one day, Brown hav- 
ing ridden over to one of the neighboring caraps to 
borrow some coflfee, of which they had run short, 
and everything being quiet and the steers feeding 
in a bunch, he concluded to gallop back to the cab- 
in, about three miles away, and get himself some 
dinner. 

His doing so quite probably saved his life. He 
had gone only about a half mile when, glancing 
back over his shoulder, he discovered the whole 
herd &yirig in wild confusion across the range in the 
direction of the mountains, followed and urged on 
by about fifty Apache Indians mounted on ponies. 
They were on one of their periodical raids, and the 
Brown-Johnson ranch being among those nearest to 
the mountains, where alone they could expect to 
escape the pursuit that was sure to follow, had been 
selected by them as one to be stampeded. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, as the case may 
be, they had struck the ranch on the day when Phil 
was alone in charge of the herd, and, keeping on 
the opposite side of a ridge of some prominence, 
had approached within a short distance of the cat- 
tle unseen, and were about in the act of making a 
dash over the ridge and upon the herd and Phil, 
. when he suddenly took it into his head to ride back 
to camp f<Hr his dinner* Had be i^emaii^ S^S&^s^dv^ 
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at all ira possible that a bullet would have found its 
way to his heart before he could have sheltered 
himself behind anything or gotten out of range of 
their rifles. As it was, his first impulse was to turn 
back and give battle single handed to the whole 
pack of them, but in this he was given no option, 
for, even as he hesitated whether to follow his in- 
clination and sell his life, if need be, as dearly as 
possible, or obey the dictates of his judgment and 
endeavor to escape and notify the neighboring 
ranchers, a dozen or more of the Indians tujrned their 
ponies' heads and made a dash straight for him. 

Phil knew well enough it would not do to permit 
himself to be surrounded there on the open prairie, 
for while with his long-reaching Winchester he 
could keep a large number at bay when approach- 
ing him in front, yet if he became surrounded they 
would crawl upon him from all sides, concealed by 
bunches of high grass and sage brush that were 
scattered about, and before he knew of their exact 
location some of them would get in their work, and 
his days of cow punching would be over. 

Besides this, his experience told him that if he ex- 
pected to get back more than a scattering steer or 
two of the cattle they were stampeding, the thing 
to do was to raise a crowd from the neighboring 
camps and make pursuit as quickly as possible. Ao 
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cordinp:ly he turned his pony about, and putting spurs 
to his flank dashed away at the top of his speed, 
still in the direction of his camp, beyond which, at 
a distance of fifteen miles, lay the camp nearest his 
own. 

But before he had covered half the distance be- 
tween himself and his cabin, it became evident that 
the race was to be a close one. The Indians were 
well mounted, and, encouraged by the knowledge 
that their intended victim could not turn in his sad- 
dle aiid fire at them with any great precision of 
aim, came riding down upon him whooping and yell- 
ing like so many fiends let loose from pandemoni- 
um. 

They were within long rifle shot when the race 
began, owing to Phil's momentary indecision, and 
if they were to gain on him, even by so much as a 
few rods, he stood a chance of being hit by the vol- 
ley which he knew would be fired the moment they 
believed the chance of killing him worth the trying 
it. Things began to look serious; it was bad enough 
to lose the steers — it would be worse to lose his 
scalp. He glanced back over his shoulder. They 
were gaining on him, sure as fate. Three or four of 
their best mounted had perceptibly lessened the dis- 
tance between him and them already, and the camp 
was yet a long mile away. Once there he could 
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make a stand and hold them at bay — ^he did not 
doubt that; one good man behind entrenchments 
and with a Winchester rifle and plenty of ammuni- 
tion, could hold twice that number of Indians at 
bay for almost any length of time — but could he 
reach there? 

He struck with his spurs anew and mercilessly; 
he raked his pony's sides with the cruel steel, but 
the poor brute was already putting forth his best 
efforts, and could add nothing to his speed. 

Again Phil turaed his head and glanced back, and 
as he did so he heard the sharp crack of a rifle, and 
a bullet whizzed past him. They were already with- 
in range and a half mile still lay between him and 
the cabin; a half mile, and a dozen savages raining 
bullets about himself and pony; tor now that the 
ball was opened every one of them appeared anx- 
ious to furnish music for the cotillion, and all began 
firing. 

But none of the bullets touched either the rider 
or his pony, and now that the reds had emptied 
their rifles Phil felt that his chances bad improved 
greatly. 

What he had feared was that they would reserve 
their fire until they were so close that he would 
have short time to take shelter, even if he reached 
the cabin or the stockade; but now, unless they 
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could reload, he knew they would slacken their pace 
the moment it became evident that he was going to 
reach shelter ahead of them, and thus seek to avoid 
a return shot at too close quarters. 

^' Just let me reach shelter and I'll furnish some 
of the music for this fandango myself/' muttered 
Phil, as the bullets whistled past his ears. '^ You 
devils have had your time and played your tune — 
next comes my time to play, and if I don't make 
some of you dance the dance of death I'm mightily 
mistaken ! '* 

But Phil was wrong in his calculation when he 
thought the savages had emptied their weapons in 
that one discharge. Several of them were possessed 
of repeating rifles equal to that which Phil himself 
carried — rifles captured in a raid they had made 
some months previous on the settlers upon the other 
side of the mountains — and the first volley was fol- 
lowed by another and another and another, until 
bullets appeared as thick about him and his pony 
as bees about a hive at swarming time; and just as 
he neared the cabin and began to congratulate him- 
self upon his escape, there came a stinging sensa- 
tion in his side, and at the same time he felt his 
pony sinking to the ground beneath him. In an in- 
stant he had withdrawn his feet from the stirrups 
and sprung from the saddle. 
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He feared that he would fall to the ground when 
he lit — feared that he bad been seriously wounded, 
but instead he found hiipself firm on his legs, and 
his legs making double quick time for the shanty 
now only a few yards away. 

The savages greeted the fall of the pony with re- 
newed yells and came straight on firing again, but 
ineffectually, and were within pistol range of the 
cabin around the corner of which Phil was darting, 
when "crack," '* crack," rang out the report of two 
rifles within, and two of the Indians, throwing up 
their arms wildly, fell. 

" Crack," " crack," *' crack," " crack," came the 
shots from the cabin in swift succession, and 
"crack," "crack," went Phil's Winchester from 
the corner, and two more reds swayed back 
and forth and then fell forward, as their ponies 
swerved sharply to the right or left in the wake of 
their companions, whose riders were now urging 
them to as great speed in their efforts to get away 
from the cabin as a moment before they had urged 
them toward it. 

*' Told you the music was going to change," yelled 
Phil as be lowered his Winchester, after seeing that 
the last of the Indians was out of range. "This is 
a quickstep of another kind, you see; sorry you can't 
stop and enjoy it" 
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^ Are you hurt, Phil?'' 

"Where you hurt, Phil?" came in the same 
breath and from two different voices, and the next in- 
stant Sam Brown and a man by the name of Peters, 
a cowboy from the ranch which Brown had started 
to ride over to in the morning, rushed out of the 
cabin and up to him. 

" I reckon I ain't seriously scalded yet,'' answered 
Phil, "but I'm mightily obliged to you fellows tor 
being here just at this time; I only wish you had 
come a little earlier. I doubt if them devils of 
Apaches would have raided us if there had been 
three instead of one. But Fll not complain, though 
I think I've got a scratch that will help me to re- 
member this little scrimmage. Here, boys, you've 
done me one good turn, now do me another; help 
me to ascertain the extent of the damage done by 
that Apache's bullet. 

On examination the wound proved to be no more 
than a scratch, and of no serious consequence. The 
ball had been fired from a line, a few feet to the 
right of directly behind him and had passed under 
his arm as he leaned forward in his saddle and cut 
a furrow half its own thickness and three inches 
long, in the flesh over his heart, and then buried 
itself in the neck of his pony, who nevertheless 
recovered from the wound given him and is «till in 
service, or at least fit for it. 
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As soon as the extent of Phil's hurt had been as- 
certained, a hasty consaltation was held^v^nd a 
course of action decided on. 

First a cautious examination into the condition 
of the fallen savages wq*s made, and three of them 
found to be dead enough. The fourth was severely 
wounded but not dead, neither likely to die imme- 
diately; hence came the question of how to dispose 
of him, and as neither ot the men could get their 
own consent to dispatch him, it was decided to car- 
ry him to the cabin, bind up his wounds the best 
that could be done under the circumstances, place 
food and water where he could reach it and leave 
him to take his chances and live or die as the fates 
should determine, while an effort was being made 
to retake the stampeded steers. 

As the three men stood over the wounded Indian 
discussing plans for his disposal he watched them 
with immovable features and without uttering so 
much as a groan. They thought him too badly 
wounded to be capable of any eflFort, either oflFensive 
or defensive; and he evidently thought them dis- 
cussing the manner in which they would put an end 
to him. Either that, or his hatred of them was su- 
perior to his fear of death, for as they stooped to 
pick him up he suddenly made a vicious lunge at 
one of them with his knife. His arm was weak. 
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however, and the knife was knocked from his hand 
by Peters without any one being injured, and with- 
out so much as a word of comment he was carried — 
though I fear not too gently — into the cabin and 
laid on one of the bunks. He was shot through the 
body just above the hips, and his chances did not 
appear worth any great amount ot money or live 
stock, so the men decided; but such as they were he 
was to be permitted to keep them all. A bandage 
was therefore put about his body over the wound, 
and food placed within reach, as also all the vessels 
in the house which would hold water, so that the 
savage might not only have it to drink but to 
dampen the cloths over his wounds, and then the 
three men mounted their ponies and rode away; 
Phil on the animal which had brought Peters to 
the ranch. Brown riding his own pony, the two 
striking out on the trail of the stampeded herd? 
while Peters took Phil's wounded pony and made 
back as rapidly as possible, under the circumstances 
to his own camp, where he could get a fresh mount 
and from where messengers would be sent in hot 
haste to all the surrounding camps putting them on 
their guard and raising a crowd from among them 
to follow on and aid, if possible, in re-taking the 
stolen cattle, and in punishing the thieves. 
Once, when relating to a number of gentlemen 
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the incident of the wounded savage, one of the 
number expressed to the writer his surprise at the 
feelings of common humanity displayed by Brown 
and Peters and Johnson in the matter. I wish, 
therefore, to say here, that while on general prin- 
ciples a cowboy hates an Indian, and accepts, and 
may often be heard repeating the old saw — 

** Live Indian bad Indian, 
Dead Indian good Indian,'' 
it does not follow, therefore, that the cowboy is a 
brute devoid of all feelings of pity or humanity, or 
that he takes pleasure in, or can even be induced 
by anger or by the blood and thunder stories of 
writers who have never been within a thousand 
miles of danger from a redskin, to do so contempt- 
ible or cowardly a thing as in cold blood to kill a 
wounded enemy, even though he be an Apache In- 
dian and engaged in stampeding stock. There may 
be some such men in the regular army, I have heard 
it so said, I do not know if it is true or not, but 
there are none such among the cowboys of Texas 
and the Territories, at least I hope not and I believe 
not. 

The regular army and the army of cowboys are 
differently made up. Men may enter the former 
who are too lazy or too cowardly to earn a living at 
any other calling and once in they have to stay; 
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but cowards and lazy people never engage in the 
business of punching steers on the great plains, or 
if by chance such a one starts in, it is safe to say he 
throws up the job within forty-eight hours. The 
man who sticks is neither lazy nor cowardly, and 
though the lite they lead makes them coarse and 
sometimes, nay, generally, cruelly indifferent to 
the suffering of animals, they yet are not so hard- 
ened that any need express surprise at an act of 
common humanity done by them to a wounded 
savage. 

Neither have I introduced this incident or this 
particular Apache to the readers of this narrative 
for the purpose of having a grateful Indian upon 
whom I may depend for help in getting my hero out 
of the hands of the tribe just as their braves hold a 
council and decide to burn him at the stake, after 
the fashion set by the blood and thunder novelists. 
I have no hero and no heroine; I do but tell of 
things that have been, and he who writes of inci- 
dents as they actually transpire and of men as they 
are, has no need of such aids in the making of an 
interesting book; and I may as well state now as 
later, that when Phil and Sam returned to the cab- 
in, after their absence in trailing the stampeded 
cattle, the wounded Indian was dead ; upon the dis- 
covery of which fact they set fire to the cabin and 
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cremated the body in the best style possible under 
the circumstances. Doing it, not because they had 
any prejudices against the ordinary method of 
burial, but because they preferred building a new 
cabin when they should need it to the work of re- 
moving the remains of the dead savage. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

8U00BS8FUL STRATAGEM — SAM TBLLS HOW HB AND 
PETERS OHANOED TO BE AT THE SHANTY. 

As Phil and his partner galloped along on the 
trail of the stampeded herd, keeping a sharp look- 
out, not only for Indians but for any cattle that 
might have broken away from their captors, they 
had little opportunity and not much disposition to 
talk. In such situations men think little and talk 
less of the business immediately in hand, and when 
there is no need of their talking of that they talk 
not at all. When one knows that behind each rock 
or bush that he sees may lurk a foe in wait to put a 
bullet through his hearty one uses his eyes rather 
than his tongue. 

Sam and Phil had no fear of an open attack or of 
an attack by great numbers. 

The main body of Indians were undoubtedly with 
the stampeded herd, rushing them along toward 
the mountains, but they could well spare a few of 
their number to scout along in the rear and en- 
deavor to check pursuit, or if the pursuers were too 

numerous for that^ to notify their companions and 

(96) 
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enable them to take advantage of the knowledge 
in making their escape, and the possibility that at 
any moment they might be fired on from covert 
necessitated the utmost caation consistent virith the 
making of reasonable progress. 

They therefore rode in almost absolute silence; 
"DOW, with eyes sweeping the prairie on every side 
for straggling steers; now, scanning closely every 
bush or stone or bunch of tall grass capable of giv- 
ing ambush to a lurking foe. 

Neither did they follow the trail too closely, but 
turned to the right or left around each little eleva- 
tion behind which their enemies might be awaiting 
them, for, as Sam laconically expressed it, their cat- 
tle were not worth exchanging their scalps for, and 
if he could not have both he proposed to let them 
keep the steers while he kept his scalp; a sentiment 
not difficult to understand or appreciate. 

They, however, saw no Indians and no straggling 
steers until the afternoon had worn well away, and 
they were entering the foot hills which led up to the 
mountains, when, coming up over a ridge, the first 
of a series of ridges or long, low hills, they saw, 
away in the distance, the herd of stolen cattle, fol- 
lowed and half surrounded by the Indians, who were 
urging them forward as rapidly as their now tired 
condition would permit. 
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And now the partners determined npon a bold 
nove. They knew— or, at least, thought they knew 
—that as the Indians approached the mountains 
ihey would split the herd into three or four branches, 
i.nd, dividing their own forces, take different routes 
bo their fastnesses, thus confusing their pursuers, or, 
ett least, compelling them to divide their forces also, 
and so make silmost certain their ability to escape 
with at least a portion of their plunder. Thus, if 
the pursuit grew hot on one trail, the savages could 
abandon that portion of the herd, and having di- 
vided the pursuing force, cross, by trails known to 
them, to some other point and join their compan- 
ions, and either aid them in overpowering the party 
in pursuit of them, or hold it at bay while the oth- 
ers escaped with their portion of the drove. 

Anticipating this attempt to split the herd, Sam 
ftud Phil resolved to make a bold dash at the right 
moment and endeavor to cut off a portion of the 
cattle, and so save it if possible. 

To do this it was essential that they approach 
very near without being seen by the Indians, and be 
ready to take advantage of the opportune moment 
when the Indians would be most intently occupied, 
and in some confusion from their own efforts to di- 
vide the herd. 

Accordingly they made a detour of several miles 
7 
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to the right, followintj: such a course as best served 
to conceal them from the Indians, and in the dask 
of early evening came upon them from the sidQ in- 
stead of in the rear, and just as, by riding in among 
the herd and shouting and yelling, the savages had 
succeeded in breaking it up in bunches and ^ent the 
steers flying in a dozen diflferent directions. For- 
tune favored the partners still further, for the lar 
gest bunch — about one fourth of the herd — broke in 
their direction, followed by a half dozen of the sav- 
ages only, the others being engaged in efforts to 
unite the smaller bunches and start them in the dif- 
ferent directions they were desired to take. 

Weapons in hand, the two men sat upon their po- 
nies in the shadow of a bunch of chapparal, and 
watched the steers rush by; held their breath and 
let pass the unsuspecting savages; fingered the locks 
of their Winchesters, and waited until all were well 
over the ridge, and for the time out of sight of their 
companions, and then put spurs to their ponies and 
followed after. 

If the Indians saw, they mistook them, in the 
gathering darkness, for members of their own band, 
and not until the sharp crack of rifles sounded the 
knell ot two of their number did they realize that 
an attack upon them wjis being made; and then, 
not understanding the source of the attack, and not 
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knowing how small was the attacking party, they 
fled precipitately and rejoined their now excited 
and demoralized companions, leaving Saili and Phil 
to push on after the flying cattle and gradually turn 
them in the direction of home, without so much as 
a return shot. 

Until midnight the two men kept the now almost 
exhausted steers moving, and then allowed them to 
lie down and rest, while they kept watch. 

Rifles in hand and holding the ponies by the bri- 
dies, they stood guard until the morning, but noth- 
ing of a suspicious character occurred. 

When daylight came they made a short scout, to 
satisfy themselves that no Indians were in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Convinced upon this point they permitted their 
ponies to feed upon the grass, while they themselves 
ate a breakfast of jerked beef, and then started their 
little herd of jaded steers once more toward the old 
range. 

It was not their intention, however, to follow them 
far. 

Knowing that if left alone they would not wan- 
der so far but that they could be readily found, and 
that in all probability they would strike straight 
back for their old range, and believing the Indians 
were too badly beaten and too much afraid of meet- 
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ing with further punishment to return, they pro- 
posed leaving this bunch of recaptured steers, and 
making back to join the crowd that, gathered from 
neighboring camps, they knew well was hot on 
the trail ofthe retreating savages ere this. 

Accordingly they turned back along the way they 
had just come, and about noon struck the trail of 
the day before in the vicinity of the scrimmage of 
the previous evening, and were gratified and en- 
couraged by evidences clear to the eye of a plains- 
man that a party of at least a score of cowboys, fol- 
lowing the rout of the retreating Indians, had passed 
the spot at an early hour of the morning. 

At the point where the herd had been divided and 
at which they had made their successful effort to 
recapture a portion of it, they made a careful ex- 
amination and decided that the Indians had divided 
into three bands and each taking a portion of the cat- 
tle had struck into the mountains by different routes 
and that their friends, the cowboys, had also divided 
and were in pursuit. 

Judging from such indications as met their eyes 
they decided the number oftheir friends to be twen- 
ty, and that about an equal number, that is six or sev- 
en, had followed each of the trails made by the sav- 
ages; and as they could not determine which would 
be most likely to be nearest, or most stand in need of 
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their assistance, they concluded to follow the mid- 
dle trail, thinking it probable that the other two 
trails would lead into this one after a time, and if 
not that they stood as good a chance of making 
themselves useful on this as on either of the others. 

" I wish we may get the whole band corraled 
somewhere/' remarked Sam as they rode along at a 
swinging gallop. 

There was little danger to be feared in the rear 
of the party which had gone on in advance, and the 
two rode at as rapid a pace as they felt their ponies 
could stand, and without taking extra precaution, 
such as avoiding what appeared to be good places 
for ambush, or going out of the way to reconnoiter 
the trail from each eminence which they came to, as 
they would have done it in advance of the other 
party of whites. Riding so they felt confident of 
overtaking their friends by nightfall, if not before, 
and hoped to get up in time to take a hand in any 
jBghting which might take place. 

"Wish we may corral the whole mendacious lot 
of 'em/' repeated Sam a little later on. " Fd be 
content to lie around among the rocks on some of 
these mountain sides and practice target shooting 
for a whole week if only the targets were Apache 
Indians/' 

"It appears to me,'' laughed Phil in return, "that 
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for a fellow who less than two years ago was a ten- 
derfoot taking his first lessons in riding a bucking 
pony you are grown mighty bloodthirsty." 

Sam looked at his partner in a way which Vhil 
did not fail to understand, and then answered: 

" You and the rest of the fellows have had lots oi 
fun over that little accident, and I know it was fun- 
ny, though T couldn't well be expected to see the 
humorous side of it myself. Well, you are welcome 
to joke about it as much as you like, I can afford to 
let you do it/' 

" Your mighty right you can, old fellow,'' and 
Phil, who was in the lead a few paces, held his pony 
up and reaching back grasped Sam's hand and 
wrung it hard and long. 

** The boys never did take you for a softy exactly 
you know that, but they have to have their joke, and 
you were the last to pitch camp among us. Some 
time the time may come when 1 can show you bow 
much I am obliged to you and Peters for happening 
to be at the shanty just the moment you were, and 
if it does come I'll try and make my feelings plain 
to be understood." 

"Oh that's all right, pard, that's all right," an- 
swered Sam, wringing his hand in return. "I 
didn't mind it much, but I'm glad that I didn't 
flinch when the time came to prove what stuff I was 
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made of; it will make the loss of the steers come 
easier you see. But I shouldn^t have been there 
mly going over to borrow some coffee of Peters I 
net Peters coming over to borrow some 008*60 of 
IS, and being as neither of us had any we decided 
o ride back to our camp for dinner and then go 
»ver to Simmons' ranch on the other fork and get 
ome there; and just as we came over the little di- 
ide on the other side of the creek we saw the reds 
oming down toward the cabin yelling and shoot- 
cig like mad. We couldn't see you because of the 
orraly but we knew mighty well what it all meant, 
Dd you bet we made our ponies stretch them- 
Blves/' 

" We kept in a line with that clump of cotton- 
/oods until we reached the corral and then we 
B^ere hid by the shanty itself, and I reckon the reds 
B^ere a little surprised at our being there." 

** Sam," said Phil, "you're a trump." 

The two rode on in silence for a few radmeute, 

silence that was broken by Phil. 

"I'm mighty glad Peters' camp was out of cof- 
)6/' he said. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

FOUjOWUXQ the trail — ^WATCHING FOB AN OPPOBTU- 
NITY TO ATTAOK THB INDIAN OAMP. 

The farther the trail was followed the rougher 
and more precipitous it became, and the slower the 
progress made^ though they still rode principally at 
a gallop. There was no difficulty in following the 
trail, as now that they were well into the mountains 
there was but one way that a bunch of steers could 
be driven with any speed, and that was up some ra- 
vine, or along some bit of table land hedged in by 
cli£fs too steep and rugged to make clambering over 
them a feasible thing; or if they came to a little 
valley across which the trail led, the lay of the coun- 
try made clear to practiced eyes, such as Phil's were^ 
the point at which the trail must leave it again, and 
thus enabled them to ride forward without paying 
much attention to the signs left by those whom they 
followed. 

They knew that the Indians would have traveled 

all night — ^that in fact they would stop only when it 

became impossible to keep the steers from lying 

down from exhaustion — and they did not expect to 
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overtake either them or the other pursuing party 
much, it any, before night. 

About noon they halted for the purpose of giving 
their ponies a rest and a bit-e of grass, and each in 
turn threw himself upon the ground and slept a few 
moments. Neither had slept a wink the night 
before, and the hard riding and loss of sleep was now 
beginning to tell on them, and would have done so 
sooner but for their excitement and their anxiety 
to get on as fast as possible. 

Pushing on again after an hour's rest they came^ 
at about three o'clock, to a spot which exhibited in- 
dications of a halt on the part of the party which 
preceded them, and closer examination convinced 
them both that here a little brush between their 
friends and the Indians, or probably a few of the In- 
dian scouts, had taken place. 

They found where in a ravine the pursuing party 
had evidently left their ponies in charge of one of 
their number while the rest either reconnoitered 
on foot or made an attempt to crawl unperceived 
upon a hidden foe; and in another place saw some 
dried blood, but whether the blood came from a 
man or a steer they could not determine. 

Convinced, however, that nothing decisive had 
taken place, they moved forward with greater cau- 
tion, the way growing roug|ie;f* and rougher as they 
proceeded. 
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The general direction of the trail was south. This 
was as they anticipated it would be. The savages 
were evidently making either for some fastness 
which they regarded as inaccessible to their pursu- 
ers, or were intending to keep on and, crossing the 
mountains, come out fifty or a hundred miles below 
Fort Stanton, and make for old Mexico, where they 
.would be comparatively safe from pursuit. 

Without stopping to make lengthy investigations 
the two men were able to tell where, here and there, 
a steer had made an attempt to leave the herd and 
been driven back by the watchful savages, and once 
they found the spot where a steer had been killed 
and dressed, evidently for the purpose of providing 
the captors with food. 

As the afternoon passed, too, they began to see 
evidences that they were gaining on those in ad- 
vance, and near sundown they caught sight of a half 
dozen men riding around a mountain a mile or more 
in advance, and knew them to be their friends. 

Halting their own ponies, they watched the little 
party in advance of them until convinced from the 
exceeding caution with which they were evidently 
moving that they believed themselves in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Indians, and then hurried 
forward with all the speed consistent with their de- 
sire to keep out of the sight of any spies which the 
Indians might have out 
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1 f possible they wished to join their friends before 
nig it set in, and so ascertain what plans^ if any^ had 
been decided on for the attack, and also to be there 
to lake a hand in it if an attack was made. 

They realized, too, that if they failed to overtake 
and make themselves known to their friends while 
it was still light, there was danger of each party 
mistaking the other for Indians, and accordingly 
thej pushed forward with all the speed consistent 
with caution. 

But darkness comes on quickly in the mountains 
after the sun goes down, and their efforts to connect 
with their friends before night came upon them were 
unavailing. 

When they could no longer see to ride with safety 

they dismounted at the edge of a thick patch of 

chaparral, and leading their tired ponies into it tied 

them securely in such a way that they could lie down 

t: if they chose, and prepared to proceed on foot and 

I endeavor to join their friends. 

Before starting they again ate heartily of dried 

beef, as even in times of danger and excitement 

your frontiersman never neglects his stomach if he 

can help it, and "especially is he careful not to leave 

> his base of supplies, even if that base is only a small 

I package tied to his saddle, without having eaten, if 

[^ hungry; for when he does so he knows not whether 
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he will be able to return to it, or, if so, how long it 
may be first; and it is poor generalship to start on 
an expedition with an empty stomach. 

When necessity compels, a cowboy may go with- 
out his food, but it is never a thing of his own 
choice. 

After eating, the two men crept cautiously from 
the bunch of chaparral and began making their way 
forward. 

The night was not dark, the moon being in its 
second quarter and the stars shining brightly. 

They would have preferred that the night had 
been less bright, as with the moon shining they were 
much more likely to be discovered by the guards 
they knew the Indians would keep out, and they 
wished to avoid being seen at least until they could 
ascertain just how things were and get into commu- 
nication with their friends. 

That the Indians were in camp within a mile of 
them, and that their friends were in hiding some- 
where in the vicinity, they felt confident, and they 
had little doubt that an opportunity for giving the 
Indians battle would be found or made before the 
sun rose again. 

Keeping close together, they worked their way 
from point to point — now crawling on hands and 
knees to some point of elevation from which they 
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hoped to be able to discover some indication of 
either friend or foe; now crouching within the 
shadow of a rock or bush, and peering around for 
sight or sign; again walking rapidly but with guard- 
ed footsteps in the deepest shade cast by an over- 
hanging crag; always with hands on their weapons 
and ready for whatever might come; they at last 
reached a point which overlooked a little valley per- 
haps a quarter of a mile wide, hemmed in by the 
mountains on three sides. 

Looking down into this bit of an oasis they could 
see animals, some feeding and some lying down, or 
what appeared to be such; in the imperfect light 
and at the distance from which they were it was 
not very easy to distinguish between a bunch of 
weeds and a steer or pony, unless by seeing it move. 

For some moments they lay flat on the ground, 
watching the valley below, and then Phil whis- 
pered: 

"That's them." 

" Where do you s'pose the boys are?" asked Sam, 
after a moment of further looking. 

" Don't know; not far oif, though." 

Again they remained silent, watching for any- 
thing which might occur to indicate what course 
they had best pursue. 

** You feJlows think yourselves mighty sharp, don't 
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you, now? Reckon you were just planning to go 
down and take that there camp of reds without any 
ceremony ! " came a voice, in a guarded tone though 
loud enough to be heard distinctly by them; and, 
glancing up, both men saw a head protruding from 
around a sage bush not more than ten feet away. 

For a space of time sufficiently long to be notice- 
able neither said a word or moved more than a 
muscle. Then Phil replied, in the same cautious 
tone: 

" I reckon you have the joke on us, Peters, and I 
suppose the only way to keep you from telling it to 
the boys and so get them to deviling us about it, is to 
put a bullet through you, and pretend we took you 
for a red. What d'ye say? '^ 

Peters snickered. 

"Wouldn't do it, if T was you; you need me to 
help you get those steers of yours back.'' 

*^ Where's the rest of the boys?" This from 
Brown. 

"'Round to the right, there, 'bout eighty rods. 
See that big rock that sticks out on the other side 
of the canyon? They are on this side of the can- 
yon just opposite that." 

Neither of the three men had yet moved from 
their positions since Pe-ers had surprised them by 
his unexpOv^ted speech, but now he began to let 
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himself cautiously down, and in a moment was at 
their side. 

"He, heV^ he snickered. "You fellows are fine 
Indian trailers — ^let a man come onto you in this 
way!*' 

They could feel that he was shaking with laugh- 
ter, but neither of them made any reply. 

*' Well, we had better be getting back to the boys/' 
Peters said, again. 

"All right; strike out and we'll follow." 

Neither of the partners were deceived by Peters' 
manner or words into supposing that there was no 
need of caution, nor did they feel annoyed by the 
joke he appeared to think he had played upon 
them. 

Brown, being an Eastern man up to two years be- 
fore, had never met Peters until he and Johnson had 
pitched camp and located their present range, but 
Phil and Peters had trailed Indians together three 
years before, and had herded together for more than 
a year, and were well acquainted and quite fond of 
each other. 

Peters was a much oldet man than either Brown 
or Johnson, and had led a rough life as hunter and 
cowboy, but 'had, so he declared, been able to keep 
jolly all the same. He knew less of Brown than of 
Johnson* but the coolness and nerve displayed by 
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him in the fight at the ranch had given him a high 
opinion of his courage and coolness, the very qual- 
ities which he knew Phil to possess in the highest 
degree; and it was because of this belief or knowl- 
edge that he had dared to venture on his little 
joke. 

He had been delegated by the little band of six 
men, of whom he was the most experienced in In- 
dian fighting, to scout about a little and learn just 
what the outlook for a successful attack on the 
camp was; and it was while doing so that he had 
chanced to catch a glimpse of Sam and Phil as they 
crawled carefully around a hummock where for an 
instant they were not in the shadow. Recognizing 
them at once he had remained concealed behind the 
bush toward which they were making and within 
a few feet of which they took up their new post of 
observation. 

It was when he saw them do this that the spirit 
of fun took possession of and prompted him to make 
his presence known in the manner stated. 

Crawling on their bellies until out of danger of 
being seen from the Indian camp, the three men 
slowly raised to their feet and cautiously made their 
way from shadow to shadow and from point to 
point until they reached the place where th^ others 
were waiting. 
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As was natural this little company were j?reatly 
rejoiced at the addition to their numbers of Brown 
and Johnson. 

Peters explained to them what he had discov- 
ered on the scout which he had made. 

The Indians, he told them, were camped in the 
valley below, and were resting both the cattle and 
their ponies, and that besides guards on watch about 
the cattle, their scouts were posted at points which 
he indicated outside the valley, where they would 
be best able to detect the approach of an attacking 
party. 

The question of what course to pursue under the 
circumstances was now discussed. 

To return without making an attempt to recover 
the cattle and punish the thieves was not to be 
thought of, but at the same time the risk of making 
a night attack was very great, owing to the position 
of the Indian camp, and to the fact that the Indians 
were well aware of the presence of their pursuers in 
the neighborhood, their scouts having discovered and 
exchanged shots with them early in the day at the 
point where Phil and Sam had noticed the blood 
drops as already noted. 

The blood in question was supposed to have coma 

from a pony wounded by a shot from one of the 
8 
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party of whites, and not from a person, as none 
were believed to be hit 

It was finally decided not to risk a night attack, 
but instead to follow on after the Indians and watch 
for a chance to get back the cattle withont running 
too great risk of losing their lives in the operation, 
and to wait until that chance appeared, no matter 
whether they followed them one day or six. 

That the chance would come all believed, and 
all were agreed to wait for it. 

The little company of men now divided them- 
selves into two watches of four each, one half to 
watch while the other slept. 

As Phil and Brown had no rest the night before 
they were given the opportunity with two other 
men to go to sleep at once, and proceeded to stretch 
themselves out upon the ground without comment 
or delay, when a commotion of some kind in the In- 
dian camp below was heard, and at once all thought 
of sleep vanished and every man listened and peered 
with all his might in an effort to ascertain the mean- 
ing of it. 

Phil and Peters left the others and crawled away 
in the darkness. Those who remained lay perfectly 
still, but with every £aculty alert and ready for at- 
tack or defense. 

The commotion in the camp below continued for 
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half an hour and then everything becatpe quiet 
again, and in another hour Phil and Peters returned 
and reported that the band which they had been 
following all day had been joined by another band 
with other cattle; but whether the last comers were 
a portion of those who had raided the Brown-John- 
son ranch or not, they coul J not tell. They thought 
not, however, and were of the opinion that the raid 
had been more general than was at first supposed, 
and that these last comers were a band who had 
been on a raid further up, and that this was in all 
probability the meeting point for all engaged in the 
raid, and that they might expect other bands to 
come in at any time. 

Again Phil and three of the others threw them- 
selves upon the ground and in a few moments were 
fast asleep. The rest kept watch and guard. Two 
only of the four sleepers were awakened after a 
couple of hours and took the place of two who had 
stood guard until that time. Knowing how greatly 
exhausted Phil and his partner must be, they were 
allowed to sleep undisturbed until events in the 
early morning light began to occur in the camp be- 
low, which required the consideration of every 
member of the little band of cowboys hidden in the 
i^haparral on the mountain side. 



CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

THB OLOUD BUBSTy AND THE FIGHT IN THB INDIAN 

OAMP. 

The matters transpiring in the Indian camp and 
which were of such interest to the little party con- 
cealed in the chaparral above, was neither more 
nor less than the arrival of tirst one and then an- 
other band of Indians with livestock. 

First came about one hundred head of the Brown- 
Johnson herd driven by a dozen or fifteen Indians, 
and before the yells with which their coming was 
greeted had ceased there appeared at the lower end 
of the little valley still another and larger band with 
a larger bunch of cattle. These last were evidently 
stolen from a ranch in the mountains close by, and 
had not been driven so far or so hard as the others, 
as they were still apparently a good deal of trouble 
to manage and made frequent dashes for liberty. 

There must have been at least three hundred 
steers in this bunch, and not less than fifty Indians 
in the band which brought them in. 

The whole number of Indians already assembled 
were ooosiderably more than a hundred, aad it was 
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probable that more might be expected at any mo- 
ment. So far this was entirely satisfactory to the 
watchers from the chaparral. Nothing would have 
pleased them so well as to get the whole Apache 
tribe corraled in that little valley and wipe them 
all out at once. It was beginning to look as if 
Brown's wish that he might be furnished Apaches 
for target practice for the next week was to be grat- 
ified. 

Of course the little party knew that behind every 
bunch of stolen stock would follow, sooner or later, 
a rescue party, and if the Indians were only foolish 
enough to remain where they were it would not be 
twenty-four hours before they would be surrounded 
by a sufficient force of cowboys to make the recap- 
ture of the ckttle — if not the destruction of the 
entire band of savages — a certain thing. 

The little party of whites therefore watched with 
interest quite as intense as that of the savages, and 
were nearly as ready to greet with cheers the 
arrival of any number of additional bands. 

No others came, however, and very soon it was 
apparent that those already there were getting 
ready to move on, as they could be seen catching 
their ponies and galloping about gatherinsf all the 
cattle into one bunch preparatory to taking them 
out of the valley. 

Phil and Sara especially regretted this* 
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They would like to have seen all their steers that 
were in the hands of the Indians in one bunch so 
that they could the better judge of the chances for 
getting them back. However they could do noth- 
ing in the matter, could not even make an imme- 
diate attempt at retaking those in sight and almost 
under their noses; for it would be folly for eight 
men to attack one hundred and fifty savages almost 
as well armed as themselves. 

The result that would follow such a course would 
be that a part of the savages would engage them 
while the rest made oflF with the stock; and that 
when they were safely off with the cattle the others 
would slip away one at a time and rejoin them, 
without perhaps the loss of a man or a steer, leaving 
the whites in ignorance of whether an Indian was 
hidden behind each bush and rock in trout of them 
or not. 

Evidently the thing to do under the circum- 
stances was to scout around and try and make con- 
nections with any other companies of whites which 
might be following on the ti'ail of the marauders, 
und when the force so gathered together became 
sufficiently large attack openly or make a dash 
aad endeavor to recapture the cattle and escape 
with them. 

^Accordingly the little party remained in their 
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concealment until the Indians had begun to move 
out of the valley with their stolen stock and then 
prepared to follow. 

Emerging from their sheltering chaparral they 
were about to remount their ponies when they were 
greeted with a shower of oullets fired at long range 
and perceived at once that their presence was 
known to the Indians and that they were in for a 
running fight; that is, that a part of the Indians 
would ambush them at every opportunity and en- 
deavor to delay and hold them in check while the 
others continued their flight with the cattle. 

This was by no means a pleasant predicament, 
but there was no way of getting out of it and they 
must do the best they could. Returning the ponies 
to the chaparral and leaving two of their number 
to guard them the others crawled out of the bush 
upon their hands and knees and by different ways 
and began feeling for the savages. 

By one device and another such as raising a hat 
on a ramrod or thrusting some portion of their 
clothing into view from around a rock, tjiey suc- 
ceeded in drawing the fire fii*st of one and then 
another of the enemies, thus learning their exact 
hiding places, and occasionally getting in a return 
^;hot though without being able to note the effect. 

But this kind of fighting was by do means pleas* 
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ing to the little party of cowboys, who were really 
quite as much interested in recapturing the stock 
as in punishing the thieves, and it chafed them 
greatly to be thus held at bay by a few reds while 
the stock was being driven beyond their reach, and 
they were meditating a dash for the purpose of dis- 
lodging the Indians, when the sound of other shot^ 
was heard, to which came answering shots from 
what appeared to be a half mile away, and to the 
left of where they were lying. 

" That's the Wilson crowd, I reckon.'' 

It was Peters who spoke, and by ** the Wilson 
crowd " he meant another of the little parties which 
had followed a portion of Phil's and Sam's herd 
when the party had divided at the foot of the range 
and followed different divisions of the band that 
had stolen the steers. 

" I supposed they were somewhere in the vicini- 
ty," returned Phil. " Have been listening to hear 
the music of their Winchesters for an hour, I reck- 
on we can crawl forward a little. These fellows in 
front have got onto the fact of their coming and 
have begun to light out." 

While speaking, Phil had left the shelter of the 
rock behind which he was hiding and was making 
for another one some rods in advance, when 

Crack ! came the report of a rifle, and zip ! went 
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a bullet close to his ear, causing him to drop in- 
stantly, aud proceed to crawl instead of running to 
shelter. 

" That Apache^ll put your light out ef you ain't 
more keerful,'* snickered Peters; though whether he 
laughed at his own attempted pun or at the rapid- 
ity with which Phil changed his tactics one could 
not have told. Probably it was both, though he 
may not have known that he had been guilty of 
punning, in which case the reader will doubtless 
forgive him his ofFense. 

Although Phil had come near paying with his life 
for his hardiness in taking too much for granted, 
yet the little company one by one followed his ex- 
ample, fully convinced that the Indians in front of 
them had retreated, or would do so speedily, to 
avoid being caught between two fires; and this sur- 
mise was soon proven correct. 

No more shots came, and it was soon evident that 
the one who fired at Phil was the last savage to re- 
treat, and probably got in this shot just as he was 
on the point of doing so. 

Neither were any other shots heard from the left, 
but a cautiously conducted scout in that direction 
discovered Wilson's crowd of six cowboys concealed 
behind as many diflferent boulders, watching intent- 
ly for the sight of an Indian along the line of retreat 
taken by the band 
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None appeared, however; even those left behind 
had slipped away and were following on after their 
companions, and watching to prevent any company 
of possible pursuers from getting in between them- 
selves and those in charge of the stolen cattle. 

Communication was soon established between the 
two bodies of whites, and as soon as it was ascer- 
tained that the Indians had fled they came together, 
and after a few minutes' consultation returned for 
their ponies, which had been left behind when the 
skirmish w ith the Indians began, and together rode 
on after the retreating band. 

All day they kept on the trail, and every few 
hours were greeted with the sound of rifle shots and 
the whistling of bullets, though it was but seldom 
that one came very close to any of the party. 

These Indian scouts were too much afraid of a 
close fight to even attempt an actual ambuscade, 
and contented themselves with firing occasional 
shots from long range, and more, apparently, for the 
purpose of hindering the pursuing party by com- 
pelling them to proceed with caution, than from 
any expectation of doing them injury. On this 
point the pursuers were the better content to sub- 
mit to the harrowing delay from the expectations 
which they entertained of being joined by others 
from the vicinity of the ranches that had been raid- 
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ed in the valley above, as also by those of their own 
party which had branched oflf in pursuit of one of 
the parties into which the band had split up on en- 
tering the mountains. 

As night approached there arose the necessity of 
guarding against an attack in the darkness. The In- 
dians having kept close watch of their movements 
during the day, might be inclined to make a night , 
attack on them, thus turning the tables completely, 
and, if successful, relieve themselves of further pur- 
suit 

Taking this view of the situation it was decided 
best not to follow too closely the retreating savages, 
and about the middle of the afternoon the party 
went into camp upon a bit of a plateau, which of- 
fered fair cropping for the ponies and at the same 
time aflForded no very good opportunity for an ene- 
my to approach them unperceived. 

Here they waited until the afternoon was well 
spent, but w.ere not joined by any other party of 
pursuers, and were forced to the conclusion that 
either none were to follow, or, if following, that 
they were long in getting started, and might not 
arrive in time to join in an immediate attack on 
the Indians. After much consultation it was de- 
cided, on the advice of Phil and Peters, to change 
the tactics. 
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Accord ingly, a half hour before sundown, the 
whole party remounted and started back over the 
trail they had just come, as it having given up the 
pursuit. As soon as it became dark, however, 
twelve of the fourteen men dismounted, and taking 
with them only their arms and a blanket apiece, 
left the other two to make their way back to the 
settlement with the ponies, while the twelve struck 
off into the mountains and traveled all night on 
foot, in an effort to get in front of the entire band 
of Indians and be prepared to take advantage of 
such circumstances and conditions as might arise. 

None of the party knew anything of the country 
they were traveling over further than its general 
trend, and something of the location of the differ- 
ent passes over the highest mountains, and the set- 
tlements on either side of the range, but this was 
sufficient to indicate to them the route which the 
Indians would be compelled to follow, and they felt 
confident of their ability to out-travel them and get 
to the front before they should have advanced far 
on the following day. 

The lay of the country, not less than the desire 
to avoid being observed by any of the scouts which 
the Indians would certainly have out on all sides, 
compelled a wide detour, and a long, hard scramble 
over ravines and mountains, but all were used to 
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hardships, aad all stood the night's tramp without 
breaking down, though no one among them all but 
was badly stove up and greatly wearied when morn- 
ing came. 

With daylight the men halted, and after putting 
two of their number on guard, the rest lay down 
and slept. They were confident of being in advance 
of the Indians, and believed that all they could now 
do was to watch that they did not pass them unob- 
served. Therefore, while two watched the rest 
clept, and about ten o'clock the vigil of the watch- 
ers was rewarded by sight of an Indian scout, evi- 
dently in advance of the main body and about a 
half mile away. 

A little later a small body of Indians, mounted on 
ponies, passed the same point, and behind them a 
quarter of a mile or so came the stolen cattle, ac- 
companied by the main body of the savages. They 
were moving with caution, but with some leisure 
a» compared to the day before, which caused the 
cowboys, who were watching them, to hope their 
scouts had reported that the pursuit had been aban- 
doned. 

After resting, the little company of cowboys again 
took up the trail. 

Keeping outside of the limits which the Indian 
scouts would be likely to prescribe for themaelveSi 
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in watching for possible or probable pursuers, they 
kept on at a pace which they believed would bring 
them up even with or a little ahead of the Indians 
by nightfall. 

Their plan now was to keep as near the main 
body of Indians as possible and at the first oppor- 
tunity make a night attack and endeavor to get off 
with a porbion, or, if possible, all the ponies and 
cattle now in possession of the savages. 

When night had fairly shut down Peters and 
Johnson went again upon a scout and found the In- 
dians in camp in a deep gorge, inaccessible except 
from one point, and that strongly guarded. They 
therefore returned to their companions and report- 
ed that it would be unwise to attempt anything 
that night, and that they had better move on in 
advance of the Indians agaii^ and wait the coming 
of another night 

It was already past midnight and the party at 
once moved forward, traveling until noon the next 
day, having stopped but once and then only for an 
hour, to cook and eat a meal from the carcass of a 
deer which one of the party had shot. This was 
the first fire that had been built by any of the party 
since the pursuit began, and only the necessity of 
choosing between doing so and eating raw meat 
induced them to build it now, though there was no 
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great danger to be feared therefrom, as they were 
careful not to permit a column of smoke to rise 
from it 

Having roasted meat enough to last them the 
^day out they pushed ahead, and when they again 
stopped it was at a point where they felt that an 
attempt to recover the stolen cattle must be made 
if it was to be made at all, and they had no inten- 
tion of abandoning the pursuit without making one. 

The spot in question was a point where three 
gulches or canyons converged, leaving a small strip ^ 
of comparatively level ground in the center and 
between them, and through which flowed a stream 
of water that during heavy rain storms and for a 
few days or hours only, must have been very large, 
as it caught the flow from the sides of three em- 
inences, either of which would send down a consid- 
erable body of water at such times. 

This stream was now dried to a tiny rivulet, fed 
by a spring somewhere farther up in the mountains, 
but it was sufficient to supply water for the herd 
which the Indians were driving, while upon the 
ground, back a little on either side, was as good a 
growth of grass as was likely to be found at this ele- 
vation, and the necessity of allowing both the ponies 
and the stolen cattle an opportunity of getting 2i 
'bite cf feed, would almost compel the camping of 
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the whole herd at this point for at least a portion 
of the night. 

After examining this bit of ground and the can- 
yons converging to it as carefully as possible, with- 
out leaving too many signs of having been there, 
the little party of white men retired a distance up 
the mountain and concealed themselves to await 
the coming of the night and the Indians. 

The two came together. It was the last of the 
sun's golden arrows, shot down the gorge from be- 
hind the mountain top, which showed to the men in 
hiding the head of the drove coming out into the 
open space from the lower side; and before the last 
steer — followed by a straggling line of ponies, each 
bearing his Indian master — had quenched his thirst 
at the little stream and begun to feed upon the 
grass on its banks, it was too dark to make it at all 
probable that the signs left by the white men would 
be observed by the enemy. 

The Indians appeared to be less fearful of attack 
than on the night previous, and had probably come 
to the conclusion that their pursuers had dropped 
off and abandoned the chase. More than one 
attempt of cattle men and settlers to follow the 
Apaches to their fortresses and recover stolen prop- 
erty had been abandoned, and this fact doubtless 
gave the sascals £ufch to believe that the piresent 
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case wonld not prove an exception to their past ex- 
perience, and had helped to make them a trifle less 
watchfol than they would have been. 

They were not without caution, however, for they 
bniit no fires but contented themselves with eating 
raw steak from a steer which they had killed just 
before going into camp. The only preparation 
fi^ven it^ to make it more fitting food, being to press 
the blood out of it between two flat stones. 

They also put out guards both within the level 
ground and upon the heights above and at the 
mouths of each of the three canyons, so that the 
chances for surprising them or getting off with the 
herd, or any portion of it, was made extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. 

All this the white men learned partly from ob- 
serving the movements of the Indians, and in part, 
perhaps, by intuition or something approaching it. 
At any rate they felt that every precaution against 
surprise had been taken by their enemies, and yet 
they were determined to make an attempt that 
night to surprise them and get back the cattle. 
Brown declaritig that it was just a little more than 
a man could stand to see his cattle rounded up 
every night by a pack of thieves, and he was f< 
making the attempt to get them back and take 

chances on what might come of it. 
9 
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Phil felt about the same way. This raid, if it 
resulted in the loss of so many of their cattle, 
knocked the life out of the plans he was building 
again with regard to that million of dollars, and he 
was ready to run any risk rather than let the cat- 
tle go. 

Accordingly, when the night was about half gone, 
the men left their hiding place, moving with more 
caution than they had done at any time since the 
chase began. 

Making their way down the canyon, to within 
a short distance of its mouth, the little company 
divided into two parts, one of which, under the 
command of Brown, was to remain where it was 
for the present, while the other part, under the guide 
of Phil and Peters, was to get by the guard in some 
way, steal in among the ponies feeding below, cut 
their hopples and stampede as many of them as pos- 
sible. This as a first step; further action to depend 
upon the success or failure of this attempt. 

Brown and his companions were to act at such time 
and in such manner as would best aid the stamped- 
ing party when the trouble should begin. 

Phil and Peters led their party carefully down the 
canyon and then left them, and together crawled 
away in the thick darkness. I say "thick dark- 
ness '' for it is always thick darkness in a canyon 
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in the nighty unless the moon is shining squarely 
into it, and these men had been careful to select for 
their hiding that one of the three canyons leading 
into the open space into which the moon would 
penetrate the least at midnight; hence it would 
have been bat little darker if there had been no 
moon at all. 

The two men were gone a full half hour, and 
their companions, to whom it seemed much longer, 
were becoming uneasy, when suddenly there came 
a clap of thunder whose echoes, chasing each other 
from peak to peak, gave the impression of a field 
battery having been discharged. This was followed 
by other peals less sharp, but no less distinct^ all 
giving indication of an approaching storm. 

Immediately evidence of a commotion in the 
camp at the mouth of the canyon was distinguish- 
able. It was apparent that the Indians were up and 
moving to get out of the way of the torrent, which 
would soon begin to pour through the open space 
from the three separate gulches. 

An instant later Peters returned to the little 
group of waiting men and whispered to them to fol- 
low him. A.t the mouth of the canyon Phil joined 
them. 

Had the lightning illumined their surroundings 
again at that moment it might have disclosed to their 
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eyes the dead form of an Indian guard lying almost 
at their feet; bat it did not and they passed hur- 
riedly on in the wake of their leaders. 

Already the rain was beginning to falL 

Guided by the commotion now plainly to be heard 
in front of them they hurried forward. 

The Indians well understood the necessity of get- 
ting out of there and upon higher ground before the 
water came rushing down upon them, and they 
were whooping and yelling at the cattle which were 
themselves becoming frightened and endeavoring 
to stampede. 

The savages had secured a portion of the ponies, 
and in the intense darkness it was difBlcnlt for either 
the whites or the Indians themselves to find the 
others. In their search for them the little party of 
white men were repeatedly aware of the presence 
of Indians within a few feet of them, and once 
Peters brushed against one of their number, who in 
the darkness must have mistaken him for one of 
the band, for he gave utterance to something in his 
native tongue, of which Peters understood only 
enough to know that it was not a warwhoop, and 
that therefore the presence of whites in the camp 
had not been discovered. 

But he had short space of time in which to con- 
gratulate himself on this fack 
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First came a flash of lightning that lit up the 
mountains and made every bush and rock upon 
their rugged sides stand out as clear and sharp as 
if reflected in a glass; which showed every nook 
and cranny of the mighty canyons leading up and 
up and up toward the clouds and the mountain tops; 
which disclosed alike to whites and Indians the 
presence and position of their toes, and caused each 
to stand tor a second dazed in the glare of light and 
the surprise of finding himself face to face with a 
mortal enemy. 

Then darkness black, intense. Then the whole 
heavens rolled together with one mighty thunder 
peal, and breaking through this the war cry of two 
hundred savage throats, the beating of hoofs, the 
bellow of stampeding cattle, the snorting of fright- 
ened horses; and miiigling with it and making 
itself felt rather than heard, the rush and roar 
of angi'y waters as the floods, released by the cloud 
burst upon the mountain tops, came seething and 
boiling down the canyons on either hand; and 
through all the sharp crack of rifle shots fired 
thick and fast and at random by whites and Indians 
alike in the midst of darkness so dense one might 
almost teel it, and rain falling in sheets. 



CHAPTER NINTH. 

A OHANGE IN THE PROGRAMME. SAM BROWN TAKES 

A WIFE. 

A blind break in the darkness for safety, a wild 
scramble up steep and almost perpendicular moun- 
tain sides, mad bellowings of frightened steers, the 
SQortings of stampeding horses, Indians trampled 
upon by hundreds of crazed brutes that a moment 
later are themselves swept away by the torrent of 
water — silence. 

When a sense of the awful fate that awaited them 
if they were not speedily out of that burst upon 
their consciousness, the halt* dozen white men 
in the Indian camp made for the nearest mountain 
side with all possible speed. 

It was Phil who gave the word to go, but there 
was little need of giving it as a sense ot their peril 
flashed upon all at the same instant. 

Luckily the men were near a point where the 

ledges were less steep than at some other places, 

and all succeeded in reaching a position of safety, 

though not all in getting so far up as to be able to 

move farther. 

(184) 
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Phil and Peters found themselves lying on a 
ledge of rock above which the mountain appeared 
to rise in a perpendicular wall, and from which the 
boiling, foaming, seething torrent, now rushing 
along with a deafening roar beneath them, made it 
impossible to escape. 

They could not see each other and for a time 
neither knew who the other was, or whether it was 
not an Indian instead of a white man; but as their 
eyes became somewhat accustomed to the darkness, 
or, more probably, as the clouds partially dispersed, 
their vision began to return to them a little, and 
Phil finally spoke but in a low tone and with his 
hand upon hip revolver. 

" Is that you Peters?" 

" I reckon so, Phil, though I'm not quite certain; 
1 may be an Indian for I mistook you for one." 

Nothing further was said for some time, as the 
roar of the waters made hearing difficult, and, be- 
sides that, an Indian might be within ten feet of 
them for all they could tell, and if so they knew the 
frightfulness of their situation would not prevent 
him from taking their lives, if it was in his power 
to do so. 

They lay thus, flat on their bellies, for what 
seemed to them to be hours, listening to the roar 
of the floods, which gradually grew less and less and 
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finally became so faint that they held a whispered 
conversation and decided to try and find a more 
comfortable position. 

It had ceased raining some time before, in fact it 
had not rained for more than thirty minntes. 

They had been in the edge of the cloud which 
had burst a couple of miles farther up the moun- 
tain and thus exhausted, at one downpour, the abil- 
ity of the heavens to supply moisture in drops. 

They had not really been confined to the ledge 
of rocks for more than an hour, for the volume of 
water, great as it was, could not have been that 
long in pouring through. 

After descending a few feet, which they did by 
holding on to some brush and cautiously feeling 
their way, they worked along a little to the leffc^ and 
finding the ledge less steep clambered up again, 
until they were two or three hundred feet above 
the bed of the canyon, and then crouched down and 
waited for daylight. 

When daylight came they continued to ascend, 
but with caution, and after a time they began to 
search for their companions — still with great 
watchfulness for fear of skulking Indians. 

After a few minutes' search they found one and an- 
other and finally all of the four men who were with 
them in the Indian camp, when the cloud burst. 
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and together they began working around toward 
the canyon, where they had left their companions 
the night before. 

To reach this point they were compelled to 
cross the other two canyons, which they did with 
diflBcnlty, and after going up the first one some dis- 
tance to where the flow of water was less, for the 
flood had not yet all poured down, but only the 
larger portion of it, the ground having received and 
temporarily sucked in a large part, which it was 
now yielding up again to be carried down the can- 
yon, through the bed of the little creek, and finally 
into the Pecos river by way of some of its tributa- 
ries, and so on to the gulf. 

After crossing the two canyons they entered the 
third and followed it down to the point where they 
had parted from their friends the night before, but 
found no traces of them. 

They therefore continued on and out through the 
mouth and into the open space on which the Indian 
camp had stood, and were rejoiced at seeing their 
friends cautiously skirting along on the opposite 
side, at a point not far from where they had them- 
selves scaled the ledge in the storm and darkness 
but a few hours before. 

Not considering it safe to halloo, they remained 
under cover of the rocks and watched until one of 



y 
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the others chanced to look in their direction, and 
then signaled him by a wave of the hand; and soon 
the little party was united again and congratulating 
each other on their miraculous escape from an aw- 
ful death. 

It appeared that the cloud burst had occurred at a 
distance of perhaps a couple of miles up-the moun- 
tains, at which point the canyons diverged a consid- 
erable distance from each other. The cloud had 
burst over the canyon to the left of the one in which 
Brown and his party lay concealed, and awaiting 
the signal by which they should know whether or 
not the others had succeeded in stampeding the 
ponies belonging to the Indians. 

He and those who were with him had followed on 
down, near to the mouth of the canyon, as agreed 
that they should do, and when the firing began made 
an attempt to rush forward to the assistance of their 
companions, but were met by a wall of water com- 
ing through the other gorge and retreated in haste to 
the mountain side in time to see a portion of the 
ponies, part of them with riders and others without, 
and followed by a bunch of a hundred steers or so, 
rush by and up the steeps. Some of the cattle felj 
back, but others made the ascent and were doubt- 
less wandering about in the mountains. 

An examination of the country on both sides oi 
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th^ main canyon was now made but not a live In- 
dian could be found. 

A mile or more down the canyon the dead bodies 
of a score or more steers, drowned in the flood, were 
piled up against a ledge of rocks where the waters 
had left them, and mingled with these were the 
bodies of several ponies and three of the savages. 

At several points evidence that numbers of cattle 
and ponies had clambered up the steep banks and 
escaped were discovered, and after consultation it 
was decided to put in a day in scouting about in 
search of any cattle or ponies that had remained in 
the vicinity. 

No further fear of Indians was felt by any of the 
party; or but very little. 

Such as had escaped had undoubtedly fled to their 
strongholds and villages and would not return un- 
less in search of missing comrades. 

Indians are naturally superstitious, and although 
acquainted with the nature and devastating power 
of cloud bursts, they were yet likely to find in the 
awfulness of the storm, coupled as it was with an 
attack from enemies which they did not expect, 
some reason for believing the spot to be the abode 
of the spirit of evil, and to give it as wide a berth 
as possible in the future. 

Two days were spent by the cowboys in searching 
for cattle and ponies in the vicinity. 
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Of the former they secured nearly 200 head and 
and of the latter a good mount apiece and two or 
three extra. 

Of the cattle only between sixty and seventy bore 
the brand ot Brown and Johnson, but even this 
number was better than none, and the party made 
their way back by the trail it had come; and two 
weeks from the day of the raid on the ranch, Phil 
and his partner rounded up their herd and counted 
187 head, instead of a few less than 400, which had 
walked out of the corral on the morning on which 
the raid had been made. 

They had learned meantime that the men who 
had followed the third part of the band when it 
divided in the foot-hills, and each division took dif- 
ferent routes, had been unsuccessful in their efforts 
to recapture any portion of the steers. 

The Indians whom they followed had taken a 
trail that led into an almost inaccessible part of the 
mountains, and being joined by another and larger 
body of Indians, had been able to hold their pursu- 
ers in check and eventually to escape with their 
booty. 

It was believed that they drove the steers as far 
as they could and then slaughtered the whole lot, 
and taking such portions as they could pack upon 
their ponies, left the rest to the wolves and made 
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for their permanent camps^ to which place few 
white men have ever been able to follow. 

Naturally enough both Brown and Johnson felt 
their loss quite severely. It was the knocking down 
in a very rude manner of all the fine castles which 
they had built in the air, aiid in which they had 
seen themselves living as cattle kings. 

In facty it was the putting them back at the place 
from which they had started two years before, caus- 
ing all their time and labor to count for nothing. 

However, there was no use crying over spilled 
milk. What was done could not be helped, and 
must therefore he put up with, and might as well 
be done cheerfully as complainingly. 

Their herd was now too small to make it profit- 
able to drive through of itself, and they therefore sold 
it — what was left of it — ^to a buyer on the spot; 187 
head at $25 per head, $4,675; just $75 more than 
the capital they started with. 

They had in addition, however, their little band 
of ponies and their claim to the ranch, which were 
worth another thousand at least. 

Before the raid took place the ranch alone would 
have sold for several times this sum, as good chances 
for grass and water were becoming extremely scarce 
and difficult to obtain ; but since the raid nobody 
WMitod badly to boy or herd where tbe nsks of 
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having the stock stolen were so great ; hence, the 
ranch declined in value as greatly as their herd had 
declined in numbers. 

After selling they must of course buy again, but 
before doing so Brown declared that he would pay 
a visit to his folks in the East ; so, after making 
arrangements with Peters to care for the little band 
of ponies and hold the ranch until they returned, 
the partners set out for Kansas. ] 

They arrived at Caldwell after a journey without. 
incident worth relating. Here Phil was to remain 
until Brown returned from the East, which he 
promised should be within thirty days. 

Instead, however, of his old partner back at the 
end of thirty days Phil received the following letter : 

New Tobk, N. T., Feb. 16, 188—. 
Dbab Phil : -. 

1 know you will feel like taking my scalp wheni 
you read this, but I can't help it. I only hope you \ 
will not think I meditated treating you in this way 
when we parted, for I honestly and truly had no 
such intentions. 

The truth is, old Pard, I am married and am not 
going back West. Can't do it you know. Ton will 
remember that I owned up to you onc6, one awfully 
lonely afternoon out there on the plains, that it was 
not 80 much a love for freedom that made me go, 
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West, as it was the inability to get just the party I 
wanted to own me and boss me around. In other 
words, I had quarreled with my girl and didn't care 
to stay around and see her married to a dude, such 
^as the fellow was that I thought she was going to 
anarry. 

Well, all this time, that is, the time I put in with 

you whacking steers, riding buciing ponies, running 

down jack rabbits and fighting Indians, I couldn't 

l^uite get rid of a desire to know whether she really 

« did marry that dude or not. 

Well, when I got back here and met her on the 

street, the very first person that I did meet, and I 

\J^ew she was glad to see me in spite of my being 

tanned almost as black as an Apache, I couldn't 

. help being glad I had not lost my scalp on that raid. 

\ Honestly, Phil, I couldn't help doing as I did. 

/ I am awfully sorry for you, old boy, for I know 

you will be disappointed and lonesome, and that it 

may interfere with your plans very much for me 

tiot to return. 

^ But you see I can't leave my wife, and I can't 

take her out there to be scalped or eaten, so what 

can I do? You are welcome to my share in the 

ranch and also to the ponies, and I hope you won't 

have any trouble in finding another partner with 

money enough to buy a bi^ bunoh c^ yearUngs. 



'k 
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Write and let me know what you will do and how 
you are feeling. I know you will be disappointed 
but I hope you won't feel hard at me, for really Phil, 
I couldn't help it. 

Your old friend and partner, 

Sam Brown. 

Of course Phil felt disappointed. 

Not to mention the pecuniary advantage which 
a partner with more capital than he himself had 
was to him, he had become attached to Brown dur- 
ing the two years which they had spent together, 
and regretted more than anything else the loss of 
his companionship. 

He did not doubt that he could find another man 
to take his place, and quite probably one with more 
capital than Brown possessed, but some way he 
could not feel like doing so. The ranch without 
Brown appeared to his mental vision immeasurably 
lonely and far from human companionship. 

He began to feel that he did not wish to return 
to it. He thought of Brown and the happy life he 
would lead in the future surrounded by friends, 
husband of the woman he loved, a quiet, happy 
home away from all danger and hardships. Such 
was the picture he kept imagining to himself when- 
ever thoughts ot his late partner came into his 
mind until presently the desire to have suoh a home 
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began to grow in his own heart and to take form 
and shape, and he determined not to return to the 
ranch but to build him a home nearer civilization 
and in the midst of people of his own kind. 

Caldwell was theu as now the headquarters of the 
Oklahoma Boomers, as they are called, of whom 
Captain Paine was the acknowledged head and 
leader up to the time of his death a few months 
ago, and it is probable that it was meeting with a 
member of the colony and hearing him discuss the 
plans of the " boomers ^ for building up a community 
and a state out of this beautiful strip of country, 
that induced Phil to decide not to returu to New 
Mexico, but instead to go to Oklahoma with the 
colonists and build him a home there, and cease for- 
ever his wanderings and his rough life. 

He had enough to make a start with; would have 
a full thousand dollars after selling the partnership 
ranch and band of ponies, even after sending Brown 
his share, which he would do, not wishing to be 
under obligations in pecuniary matters even to him. 
With this sum to start with and a homestead claim 
on one of the little streams in the beautiful Okla- 
homa country he could surely make a home to his 
mind, after which, perhaps 

Just what he would do after the home was made 

he did not say even to himself, but thoughts of 
10 
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the quiet, happy life Brown was leading kept com- 
ing and going in his mind, and mingled with them 
were visions of the old ferry on the Wabash, and of 
the old folks, and of Nettie. 

He even got so far along as to* wonder, if he were 
to go back as Brown had done, whether or not the 
same thing that had happened to Brown would hap- 
pen to him. He could not quite decide, but proba- 
bly not, he told himself. Luck didn't seem to run 
to him anyway. Probably Nettie had married long 
before this, and everybody had forgotten him. But 
it he ever did decide to make another attempt to 
find how things were back there it would be by go- 
ing in person and not by writing; he was fixed in 
his mind on that point at least. 

Meantime he would go to Oklahoma and get him 
160 acres of land and make him a home. After 
that — well, after that he would see. 



CHAPTER TENTH. 

i OKLAHOMA. 

As described in the several bills for its organiza- 
tion into a Territory now (June, 1886,) before Con- 
gress, Oklahoma comprises all that country ''boun- 
ded on the west by the State of Texas and the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, on the north by the State of 
Colorado and the State of Kansas, on the east by 
the State of Missouri and the State of Kansas, and 
on the south by the State of Texas." 

Oklahoma proper, however, or what has come to 
be popularly known as such, is comprised in a strip 
of land containing 1,887,100 acres, lying directly 
south of the eastern portion of what is called the 
Cherokee land strip, itself a body ot 6,000,000 acres, 
just south of and adjoining the western half of the 
State of Kansas. Oklahoma is thus very nearly in 
the exact center of the Indian Territory. 

Oklahoma formerly belonged to the Seminole 
Indians but was ceded to the United States govern- 
ment by that tribe under treaty of March 15, 1866, 
and was surveyed and section lines established by 

authority of the United States in 1873. 

(147) 
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Its proximity to the Indian reservations ahont it 
which were, as they still are to a considerable ex- 
tent, the harboring places of outlaws from all por- 
tions of the country and of all colors and nation- 
alities, including Negroes and Mexicans, made it a 
location not desirable as a place in which to build 
a home and raise a family, unless it should be in 
company with a considerable number of other home 
builders; and it was in order to meet this necessity 
for neighbors and companions that it was proposed 
and finally decided to organize a colony for settle- 
ment in that beautiful country. 

Having decided to join such a colony, Phil had 
first to provide himself an outfit. 

A span of mules, a wagon, a plow and a few other 
agricultural implements, an ax and a hammer, a 
few earthen dishes and a tin bucket and cup — these 
comprise an outfit whicb is considered all-sufficient 
for the homesteader who is content to be the pio- 
neer in a new country; and these Phil provided 
himself with. 

He also retained the pony which he had ridden 
through from New Mexico, and of course laid in a 
good supply of ammunition, for until a crop could 
be raised the colonists would be compelled to rely 
tor food very largely upon wild game, with which 
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the country they were going to was reported to 
abound. 

Immediately upon deciding not to return to New 
Mexico, Phil wrote to Peters asking him to sell the 
ranch and ponies which he and Brown had placed 
in his charge, or if he wished to do so to keep 
them himself, and pay for them at such time as he 
could, provided it was not top far in the future. 

To this letter Peters replied inclosing pay for the 
whole outfit at the very low cash price which Phil 
had fixed upon it, and saying that he had gone 
partners with another man, a stranger to Phil, and 
they were going to occupy the ranch and take their 
chances with the Indians. 

This greatly pleased Phil, for he was anxious to 
have the matter finally settled, and he was also glad 
that Peters had raised a stake and got a start in 
life, even if it was one in which the risks were 
pretty large, for now that he was out of it himself, 
he felt that the herding of cattle for wages, and with 
no interest in the business beyond that of a hired 
hand, was not a calling calculated to bring out the 
best there is in one, and in proportion as he had a 
firm friendship for Peters, did he rejoice over his 
brightened prospects; and he wrote a warm letter ot 
congratulation in reply, also telling his old friend 
about his own plans and prospects. 
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Then when all was read>, the little band of colo- 
nists took up their line of march toward the prom- 
ised land. 

There were about forty men in the company, some 
without families, but more with; all able-bodied and 
eager to reach the location selected in advance, and 
begin the work of home building, than which no 
man ever found sweeter employment for hand or 
brain. 

A long string of covered wagons, each drawn by a 
pair of horses or mules, and in which were stored 
whatever of household goods the owner and his fam- 
ily possessed; a few cows driven in advance or fol- 
lowing in the rear; from one to a half dozen faces 
of men and women and children peering out from 
under each white wagon cover; a dozen men and 
boys astride of ponies; as many dogs trotting along 
contentedly by the side of as many wagons, or break- 
ing away together in a mad chase after a jack rab- 
bit, and all barking in chorus as they go; — ^this is a 
scene familiar to all who have been upon the fron- 
tier, and such a one was presented by the colonists 
of whom Phil Johnson was one, on the morning of 
their departure for Oklahoma. 

Only they who toil with their hands and who feel 
the fetters which the law, or that which is declared 
to be the law, places upon them in the acquisition 
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of wealth and consequently upon their liberty ot 
thought and action, can understand the glorious 
sense of freedom, of ability to conceive and execute 
which comes to those who, having once felt the fet- 
ters, stand freed upon the borders of a new, and to 
them undiscovered country. 

To such, and at such times, there comes a sense 
of their own worth, of their own power and of a new 
courage which is sweeter than anything society or 
the world can give. It is a feeling which comes to 
men's hearts straight from the heart of God and 
lifts them up into a measure of the manhood which 
in its perfectness is worthy of being said to be in 
His image who is the Creator and Father of all. 

Oh, the grandeur of liberty ! Oh, the sweetness 
of being at peace ! At peace ! 

Peace with nature and with men ; the peace which 
comes of the forgetting of jealousies, both great and 
small ; of ambitions which the soul cAeB out upon 
as unworthy of the man ; of hatreds bom of greed 
and envy. 

The peace which comes of faith in one's fellow- 
man, itself born of renewed faith in one's own self, 
of one's own hatred of the bad, and love for and 
allegiance to that which is pure and good. 

And oh ! for a knowledge of the power which en- 
ables US to dare and to do, to be brave and strong 
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and good ; which comes with a sense of freedom from 
the fetters which men in their selfishness and un- 
wisdom throw about and over each other and them- 
selves, whenever they do touch each other's elbows. 

Phil was too much accustomed to this sense of 
freedom to feel any new inspiration when the little 
cavalcade left the town behind and swung out into 
the unbroken world beyond. Not having felt the 
fetters he could not feel their falling away from 
him ; but he sensed the beauty of the mornings the 
brightness of the sun, the softness of the air^ the 
quietness and goodness of nature which lay around 
and about him. 

He hady too^ what he had never had before, a 
feeling that his wanderings were over, and that in 
front of him lay the materials from which, by his 
own labor, he was to build a home. 

And a home meant — 

Well, dear reader, what would not home mean to 
one whose heart held the memory of a fair young 
girl's face, a face not seen for years, but none the 
less fair for this reason, since not seeing it with the 
physical sense the mental eye had been left free to 
outline it as it chose. 

So Phil would build a homa 

As for the others, they were such men as are ever 
attracted to the frontier ; such as have laid the 
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foundations for whatever of liberty the people boast^ 
whatever of wealth they have won, while civiliza- 
tion and the race have been crossing the continent. 

They were men blown by fate or circumstance 
from far and near ; men in whose hearts the love 
of home and of liberty had been about equally im- 
planted and nourished ; men, perchance, who im- 
agined that the bands which society and law placed 
upon their efforts to set metes and bounds to the 
approach of poverty had something of the feel of 
the slave chain ; men who had been in debt^ and to 
whom debt meant the curtailment of liberty in 
thought and action, and consequent degradation ; 
men — ^but why ask me of these men ? Shall not 
tlieir own acts speak for them, and am not I their 
chronicler ? Self-appointed, it is true, but none the 
less truthful to their thought as expressed in deeds. 

Whatever they had felt themselves to be in the 
past, now they were free. Free to grow and expand 
tiO the full stature of the men they meant to be ; 
free to build homes where no labor of theirs but 
should bear fruit for their own eating — theirs and 
those they loved. 

Was ever brighter future in the distance seen by 
men ? 

And the children ? 

Bless me, how excited and happy the children in 

• -.^ 
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those covered wagons were ; for were they not to 
see new sceues, to visit undiscovered countries, to 
ride for days and days through an ever- varying land- 
scape, to sleep in tents and eat in the open air^ to 
be free to fish in the streams, to catch rabbits and 
trap squirrels and prairie chickens and may be 
larger game, if they could ? 

And whenever did a child doubt its ability to do 
anything it wished to do and never had tried to do? 
Were they not to be free and happy and busily idle 
all the day long? 

If you wish td know how happy were the children 
of those colonists on that morning when this journey 
began, just propose to your own children such a 
journey in your own and their mother^s company; 
being first careful to talk for weeks and months of 
the beauty of the country to which you are goin^, 
and of the pleasures of such a trip, and from their 
faces and childish words and acts you can judge of 
the happiness of those other children, whose faces 
peer from the wagons just starting upon their jour- 
ney on that sunny morning of which I write. 

And the women ? 

Why the women had their husbands and chil- 
dren; what more has anybody thought necessary to 
woman's perfect happiness, than that she have her 
husband and children? 
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Ton do bat disclose your ignorance, my dear sir, 
of what the world, the old moss-covered^ time-defy- 
ing world, has decided is woman's sphere. My dear 
madam, you do but disclose your treason to old 
and time-honored theories, who question so of 
woman. Is it not enough, I say, that she had her 
husbandand children? Knowing so much what right 
have you to ask more? to say, *'Is she happy? " "Is 
she filled with sweet content? ^ " Is she lifted up with 
great thoughts of great deeds — deeds the thought of 
which do cause her soul to expand and reach up- 
ward? " 

They had their husbands and children; what 
more would you have them have, or what have they 
ever had or left behind that you should ask of these 
women, who, going upon a hard, long journey, into 
a new country, to live lives of toil, have their hus- 
bands and children still with them? Is the world 
then wrong, and has woman longings, sometimes, 
for wider fields and greater things than she has yet 
been permitted to know? 

Sun-bonneted women, who were the wives of 
these men, and the mothers of these children of 
whom I write, had all that any of their sisters any- 
where have to make them happy, and they were 
happy as any; happier than most; for added to love 
of husband and child was the knowledge of the 
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necessity of their own existence and labors to the 
comfort and happiness of those they loved. 

It was a happy^ joyous company, and the sun 
shone bright and the air was soft and the grass 
green as they drove away, and merry voices shouted 
one to another from out the wagons — voices of wo- 
men and voices of children^ while men grown sud- 
denly self-reliant, strode by their side, or sitting in 
the front end of the wagon, spoke cheerily to their 
teams as they urged them forward along the trail 
over the broad prairies. 

At noon they halted for a short hour while their 
horses fed upon the crisp buffalo grass, and they 
themselves ate cold lunches of bread and meat out 
of their provision boxes; then on again until the 
sun is low in the west, when they went into 
camp on the banks of a clear little stream which 
meandered through the praipie, and upon whose 
banks were growing scattered pecan and cotton- 
wood trees, over which in places wild grape vines 
ran riot, and in whose branches birds sang and flit- 
ted back and forth, and told their tales of love to one 
another. 

The stream was too small to contain fish of much 
size, but large minnows with sparkling silvery 
sides darted to and fro in the clear water; a sight 
which brought shouts from the throats of a score of 
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children who came clambering down from the wag- 
onSy and skipping over the grass and swarmed upon 
the creek banks, making as many antics and ^'shines" 
as a troop of young monkeys. 

Instantly calls of ^^ Oh, ma, I want my fishin' 
hook." And, 

" Oh, pa, get me my fish pole right away, quick, 
'canse here's fish, lots of 'era, 'n I want to catch 
some for supper,'* were heard on every side. 

Then one boy fell in the creek, which was per- 
haps two feet deep, and all the others set up a howl, 
the girls for fear he was drowned, and the boys be- 
cause they feared he had frightened all the fish 
away. 

And when he climbed out and declared that ^^The 
water was just right to go swimmin' in," half of 
them forgot their desire to fish and went scamper- 
ing away down stream in search of a good place in 
which to undress and bathe, and only such as were 
called back and sent for wood to cook the supper 
were less than gloriously happy. Even these were 
80 full of spirits a little hard work could not dampen 
their ardor except for a few minutes. 

Indeed the rarity of getting wood for an outdoor 
fire was enough to make tbem happy of itself. 

And 80 the women and the older children gath- 
ered fuel and cooked supper, while the men unbar- 
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nessed the horses, and having washed their sweaty 
shoulders in the creek staked them out to grass, and 
then all fell to for a meal which an epicure might 
well envy, provided the epicure had ridden all day 
in an emigrant wagon or walked by the side of one 
carrying bis gun on his shoulder for the pleasure of 
a chance shot now and then at a prairie chicken or 
a mule-eared rabbit. 

And then the stories told about the camp fire 
when pipes are lit, and a feeling of perfect peace 
and restfulness has taken possession of body and 
soul; stories of other days, and other men perchance; 
their fathers and their frontier lives; lives that 
closed but yesterday, yet were spent upon frontiers 
a thousand miles to the east, where now stand 
cities, and where the hum and bustle of commerce 
and trade, the whistle of the steam engine and the 
rattle of the loom, have driven the deer and the bear 
from the forests and transformed the forests them- 
selves into fields of corn and barley and clover. 

It may be that memories of the^r own old homes, 
the homes they have left and the friends they have 
loved, call up thoughts that are half sad and mourn- 
ful, producing momentary regret that they have 
ventured upon this journey in search of new homes. 

There is that in the flickering blaze of a camp 
fire by nighb^ and in the blue columns of smoke 
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rising up from burning brands as they fall away 
from the main body of the fire, the smoke that 
curls upward and is twisted and blown about by 
the faintest breath of air, that tends to excite al- 
most any feeling which he who sits and watches it 
wills. 

A veritable fairy is the fire, and a veritable wand 
in its hand is the blue smoke curling upward, and 
to see pictures either gay or somber, he who sits 
within the magic circle has but to wish, and lo, he 
shall seem to see that which he wishes for. 

But mostly these men, these colonists bound for 
the promised land, talk of the country to which 
they are going. 

Their leader, a man well worthy to lead such 
seekers for such homes was called upon to tell again 
how broad were its prairies, how deep and clear its 
streams, how here the land lay like the waves of the 
sea when the wind, just touching it with its breath, 
compels it to lift and fall gently like the sweet 
breasts of women; and how in other places it was 
broken and rough, plowed deep in gulleys, and 
ledges of rock were thrust up through the soil 
and huge boulders lay scattered about as if the 
'laciants of other days had once held high carnival 
there, and vied with each other in giving tests of 
their strength before admiring audiences of the 
gods. 
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He told them too of the abundance of the game : 
how deer and antelope fed upon the prairies and 
mated iu the woodland; how wild turkeys stalked 
about beneath the shadows cast by the tall trees 
upon the river banks, and nested in the high grass at 
their roots; how, turn your footsteps which way you 
would, flocks of prairie chickens rose and went sail- 
ing away across the open country; how the grape- 
vines clambered over the trees along the margins of 
the creeks, and the pecan and the walnut trees 
dropped their rich nuts in profusion upon the 
ground beneath, and the red and black haw and the 
persimmon trees stood in clusters. 

And then these men, these home seekers, those 
men in rude costumes and faces all unshaven; these 
men of strong limbs and vivid imaginations, rose 
from oflF the ground where they had sat listening, 
and stretched out their arms as if to clasp the 
future which they felt to be so great, and talked 
earnestly of the mighty state which they shonld 
found, and the homes they should build in this land 
of liberty, this promised land of corn and wine. 

Wearied, at last, with the long day's drive, first 
one and then another began to slip away to his 
wagon and his blankets, noticing which the watch 
was called by the leader, and two men arose and 
went, rifle in hand, through and around the camp. 
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and so continued watching that nothing went wrong 
among the tethered animals, or about the smolder- 
ing camp fire, until two hours had passed, when 
they awoke two of their companions to take their 
places, and they lay down to rest. 

Phil had no part in the watch that night, but he 
was long in finding sleep. This hearing men talk 
of homes and states to be builded had given him 
new thoughts, and awakened nobler ambitions than 
he had known before ; had opened up to him a new 
life — ^a life wherein he saw men as something better 
and higher than he had ever thought of them before ; 
saw them aspiring to do great and mighty things ; 
to be the forerunners of a great and wondrous 
civilization that should follow fast upon their heels, 
and add new honor and power to the nation, new 
dignity to the race of men. 

To him these men seemed nobler and more 

grandly made than any men he had ever known 

before. He did not understand how men's grander 

impulses always bring to the surface their better 

selves ; that the building, by honest toil, of homes 

dedicated to the domestic virtues, within a state 

dedicated to true liberty is so high a mission that 

its light illuminates men's souls and makes them 

great, just to talk and plan of such. 

Yet, so it is, and Phil was himself all uncon- 
11 
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sciously a living proof of it at that moment ; for he 
felt lifted up and made larger every way by the 
thoughts which came to him in consequence, as he 
lay awake and thinking that first night out with 
the little colony of which he was a member. 



CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

IN WHICH THB SUN ENDEAVORS TO GET THERE IN 

i 

ADVANOB OF THB BOOMERS. 

Have you ever noticed, dear reader, that the sun 
gets up awful early in prairie countries ? Well, he 
does, and he goes to bed late, too, which makes his 
early rising all the more inexcusable. 

I suppose that a scientist — a scientist is one who 
knows everything that is not worth knowing and 
nothing that anybody else cares about — a scientist 
would tell you that the sun sets just as early in a 
prairie country, and gets up just as late as in a 
mountainous one ; but then, too, a scientist will tell 
you — some of 'em will — that the sun does not set at 
all ; which proves how little dependence there is to 
be put in a scientist. 

Everybody who has ever worked in the harvest 

field on a big prairie can tell you that the sun gets 

up at least an hour earlier, and goes out of sight, 

and I suppose to bed, at least an hour later than he 

does when one works in a harvest field up in the 

valleys ; and all the scientists in this, or any other 

country, can't make us believe anything else. 

(168) 
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The suD got up early next morning as he always 
does in a prairie country, but not early enough to 
catch all the emigrants, encamped on the creek 
bank, between blankets. 

'^ There comes the sun," called one of them to 
another, whose head just then appeared at the front 
of his covered wagon. 

" Well, let him come; Fm up," was the response, 
as the speaker crawled out over the end-board on 
to the wagon tongue and then to the ground. ' 

Then came others, from out wagons and from be- 
neath them, and from under blankets stretched be- 
neath the trees men came torth and shook them- 
selves, and went to the creek^s edge and washed the 
dust of sleep from their eyelids, and went and found 
their animals and staked them to fresh spots of 
grass. 

And women, through the partially open canvas 
wagon covers, could be seen slipping their own or 
the children's frocks on, and a minute later descend- 
ing to the ground to begin preparations for break 
fast. 

And presently the smell of coffee began to pene- 
trate the camp and to float out upon the still air, 
until it reached the men as they worked with their 
horses or gathered in little groups, talking of the 
distance to the next water, or the time it would 
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take them to reach their destination, and it brought 
them back to their several camp fires and families. 

And then the odor of frying ham or bacon mingled 
with the smell of the coffee boiling; and these men 
and women and children gathered about a rough 
box set upon the ground and ate of the hearty food 
and drank of the fragrant coffee, to which such as 
would added new milk freshly drawn from the cows 
belonging to this or that one of the colonists, and 
which was passed about with free hands to those 
who wished for it 

Then came the packing by the women of the few 
utensils used in cooking, while the men hitched the 
animals to the wagons. 

A quick glance around to see that nothing of value 
wsls being left, and then a succession of sounds and 
sentences, snap of a whip, '' Ge up," " Pull out boys," 
** Keep to the left around the bend of the creek 
there," " Be careful with your guns, you youngsters," 
the creaking of wagons and the emigrants are again 
upon their way, and the first night and morning of 
their journey have come and gone. 

The first (Jay and the second are the same, and 
those which follow are like unto them save as the 
succession of rolling and broken prairie, and wood 
and streams give variety to the scenery, and as 
with better acquaintance little friendships spring 
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up between the women, resulting in visits from 
one to the other as the wagons move on and ou 
along the trail made by herds of cattle, or by the 
men who carry the government mail. 

Catching fish in the stream by which they camped, 
occasional dashes on horseback in pursuit of deer, 
sometimes, though not often, successful, frequent 
shooting into flocks of prairie chickens, killing so 
many that the whole camp eat of them, slipping 
away and following the banks of some wooded 
stream in a still hunt for turkeys or deer, until a 
hard ride to catch up, or if no horse is used, a long 
walk after the sun is down, and darkness covers the 
prairie with its mantJe — these helped to form diver- 
sions and break the monotony of what might at 
other times have been a wearisome journey, and 
served to keep up the keen enjoyment with which 
all entered upon it. 

And whfen finally, after two weeks of such travel 
and such life, the spot selected for the settlement 
was reached, though all were glad to be able to be- 
gin the building of homes, yet few there were who 
did not look back over the short journey with a half 
sigh at its hours and days of freedom from oppres- 
sive cares, and at thought of the labor to be per- 
formed ere homes could arise in which they might 
sit them down to rest and comfort without fear of 
JSant. 
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The location selected for the colony was a beauti- 
ful country lying along one of the forks of the 
Canadian river; the rich land, abundance of tim- 
ber suited for building purposes and fuel, together 
with the climate, which is nowhere excelled for 
healthfulness or comfort, making it appear a para- 
dise to these people as indeed it well might be, or 
might be made to be. 

Having decided upon a location the next thing 
to be done was to ascertain the sectional lines, in 
order that each homesteader might select a quar- 
ter section for his own, as each head of a family 
is entitled under the law to do, from any unoccu- 
pied lands belonging to the government. 

Accordingly a surveyor's chain and tripod belong- 
ing to one of the party, who had done a little sur- 
veying as assistant to a more experienced hand, 
was brought forth, and Phil and two or three others 
shouldered their guns and started out with them to 
find a corner post or mark of some kind which 
would locate a corner and give them a start. 

After much wandering about and examination of 
trees and rocks, and tramping through the high 
grass, the party returned to dinner with a huge load 
of prairie chickens shot on the wing, but no more 
knowledge of the location of section lines than they 
had when they started. 

After dinner they set out again^ but ab thA %^SL^ 
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gestion of some of the older heads lefb their ^ns at 
the camp. 

Again a weary tramp, and the scanning of every- 
thing which they fancied could, by any possibility 
be a "witness," but still without success, until just 
as they were upon the point of retracing their foot- 
steps again and abandoning the search for the day 
Phil stumbled against the stump of an old cotton- 
wood tree, the body of which had fallen, and, to- 
gether with the stump was almost hidden in the 
tall grass. A moment later his companions beard 
his cheerful **,halloo." 

"Here she is boys, I've found her.** 

They came hurrying toward him. 

" Here she is " he repeated, " see there? ^ 

" This tree was standing when the survey was 
made, and here is where tkey blazed her; and here, 
see, there's the numbers, T. 12, R. 3 W., S. 28, plain 
as can be, though I'll be hanged if I know what it 
means exactly." 

" That means town 12, range S west, section 28." 

It was the surveyor who contributed this expla- 
nation. 

" We are all right now" he continued; "we will 
come back here in the morning, and with this for a 
base, run out the quarters in this section and as 
many more as the boys want; no trouble to find 
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the other corners you know. Even if we should 
miss them a few feet we can't miss them so far but 
that we can find them easy enough." 

"Kind of darned queer that this here stump 
should have happened to stand exactly on the cor- 
ner of a section, aint it now? '^ queried another. 

The surveyor smiled and scratched his head. 

" The fact is," he said, " that this is not the exact 
comer; they simply made this the witness. That 
is, they marked it to show that there is a corner not 
far from here, and that the tree was nearer to it than 
any other prominent object; though for that matter 
they would have marked three trees if they had 
stood anywhere near and on different sides of the 
corner; in which case the corner would be found 
somewhere in the circle made by the three ^ wit- 
nesses.' " 

** Thunder! I thought you said we could come back 
here in the morning, and starting from this stump 
find any other corner we wanted to; and now it 
seems we aint found the corner at all." 

"Oh, well, we can easily find it I reckon; it can't 
be far away now." 

Search was at once begun, but again without re- 
sult, and the party returned to camp to report prog- 
ress and get something to eat; particularly the 
latter. 
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The next day search was resumed, and after wal- 
lowing down the grass over a piece of ground nearly 
an acre in extent, a small stone with nearly square 
sides and about a foot long, bearing the marks of 
having been chipped into shape by use of an ax 
or hammer, was found set in the ground and pro- 
truding only a few inches above the sod, and the 
men knew that this time they had the exact corner 
and could begin the work of running quarter lines 
with this for a base. 

The remainder of the day and the next day and 
the next, was spent in running lines and fixing cor- 
ner posts; and then every head of a family pro- 
ceeded to locate his quarter section. 

Some selected theirs in the open lands lying near- 
est the river banks, regarding such as the richest 
and hence the most valuable land. 

Others chose the second bottom, as being less lia- 
ble to possible overflow, or because they liked better 
the lay of the land to the south or the west, or for 
some one of the many reasons which cause men to 
diflfer in their judgment of what is desirable in a 
farm, but all striving to get some portion both of 
timber and prairie. 

All were satisfied and delighted with tjie situa- 
tion and prospects, and each began such improve- 
ments as are required by law to be made in evi- 
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dence of the honesty of purpose on the part of the 
settler of occupying the land in person, and for the 
purpose of making it his or her permanent home. ^ 

For this purpose, as well as for their own conven- 
ience in living, a house of some kind must be erect- 
ed, and to this task the colonists set themselves with 
right good will. That was their object in coming, 
and now that they were come, they were eager to 
begin the work. 

"Changing work, "that is, two or more parties 
forming a little company, and all working together 
first for one and then for another, enabled them to 
do their work easily and pleasantly. 

The houses were of logs cut from the timber grow- 
ing along the river bank, and hauled to the spot by 
the doubling up of teams, after having swung the 
larger end of the log by a chain under the hind axle 
of the wagon. 

Phil worked with a man by the name of Jones,, 
vnth whom and his wife he had messed ever since 
the journey began; having made arrangements with 
them to cook for him, in return for such service as 
he could render in the loan of his team or pony; 
Jones being poor and not well fixed so far as teams 
and implements were concerned. 

Phil was ix) furnish his own provisions under their 
first agreement, bat not finding this a convenient 
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way of doing things, they fixed it up differently; 
Jones buying Phil's stock of provisions, and paying 
him in board at so much /a week. 

For a time and until they got their houses up 
everybody lived in their wagons or in tents, with 
which a number of the colonists had provided 
themselves, and of course cooked their meals oat of 
doors. 

As for Phil, he was too used to camp life to wish 
for any better bed than the ground, unless it rained, 
and even then he could have stood it under his gum 
blanket without much complaining if there had 
been no shelter at hand. As it was, he slept on the 
ground when the ground was dry and in his wagon 
when it was not. 

He could easily have cooked his own *' grub *' for 
that matter, and at first intended to do so, but hay- 
ing made the acquaintance of the Joneses, who were 
very nice people, he decided to accept their offer to 
eat with them, made without a desire to receive 
pay therefor, and to aid them in return as stated, 
thus making it a favor to them equally as much as 
to himself. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Jones were past middle life 
and without children, and Mrs. Jones was such a 
motherly woman, and together with her hosband 
took so kindly an interest in Phil, that he grew con- 
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fidential and told her of his having run away from 
home and of his life ever since. He wanted very . 
much to tell her about Nettie, and ask her advice 
about ever going back to try and find out all about 
her, but could not quite get up his courage to do so. 

A site for the town which everybody expected 
would grow into a city in a few years, was marked 
off on the high ground just back of the river, and 
here most of the colonists made their camps and 
cooked and ate and slept, what time they were get- 
ting their houses up, and indeed many of them were 
in no hurry to get their houses up, preferring to live 
in the wagons for a time until they could first break 
a bit of ground, and get something planted and 
growing upon which to live, without having to de- 
pend too entirely upon game and fish. 

So a month, two months, passed by and many 
were still camping; out, and still a dozen covered 
wagons stood in the ^' village " whose owners had 
not yet completed their houses. 

But gradually one by one the wagons were drawn 
away to the different claims by their owners, until 
none remained, and the first town laid out in Okla- 
homa had become, for the time, at least, a ^^ deserted 
village." 

But if the village was deserted the country about 
it was not 
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Standing on the little eminence selected for the 
town site, one might see upon every quarter section 
for two or three miles on each side, bits of plowed 
land — black streaks upon a sea of green. These 
were the beginnings of fields which the colonists 
intended should grow into broad fields of grain in 
another year. 

Some of these were already showing long thin 
rows of green peeping through the black earth, the 
evidence of springing corn which would ripen into 
golden ears yet this first season, and furnish food 
both to man and beast through the coming year. 

In gardens about each cabin vegetables and vines 
were growing, having been planted and cared for in 
most instances by the hands of the women and chil- 
dren, while the husbands and fathers were busy 
turning broader acres for broader fields of grain. 

Phil planted no garden of his own, but he aided 
Jones in breaking up and planting one about the lat- 
ter's cabin, and afterward helped keep it clean; 
but for himself he had no use tor one since he 
boarded with these friends of his. 

With the exception of helping Mr. Jones, he de- 
voted himself wholly to turning long straight lines 
of black across one entire end of his quarter section, 
and took a mighty interest in seeing this strip grow 
from day to day and week to week. 
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It was work which he was not used to — this hold- 
ing the handles of a plow; something he had never 
done since he was a boy, and then only a little while 
at a time to satisfy his boyish ambition to do a 
aian's work. 

At first it seemed hard and slow work, tramping 
back and forth, turning one furrow at a time across 
a whole quarter section. Used as he was to a hard 
life this work tired him. It made his legs ache 
and grow weary. 

He compared it in his own mind to going up the 
trail with a herd of long-horn steers, and he felt in- 
clined to give the preference to the herding. There 
was a bit of excitement there, or at least one did 
not know what moment there might be, but there 
was no probability of getting excited just following 
a pair of mules back and forth from day to day 
hanging on to the handles of a plow. 

But then he was building a home. 

Every furrow turned was a step in the direction 
in which lay the happiness he had begun to thirst 
for. 

As furrow was added to furrow, and the black 
strip running across the east end ot his claim 
widened, he began to take an interest in widening . 
it still more. Every furrow turned was so much 
toward the home he was beginning to long for. 
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Each week he could see the long ribbon of black 
widen. At first a line which one could hardly fol- 
low with the eye across the claim, then a narrow 
trail, then a road, then a broad band of black reach- 
ing from side to side across the quarter-section lay 
ready to receive the seed. 

And then came the seeding, the grain having 
been brought with them in wagons from Kansas. 

The belts of black crossing the prairies on every 
claim would have been broader in most cases had 
the supply of seed been greater; but, as it was, 
enough was sown to make certain of a sufficient 
crop to sustain the colonists and supply an abun- 
dance of seed for another year. 

One thing the colonists saw plainly enough; as 
soon as their grain came up they would be com- 
pelled to guard it against being ravished by cattle, 
of which there were large herds in the vicinity. 

Occasionally the cowboys herding the cattle came 
to the settlement and chatted for a time with such 
of the colonists as they met or chose to visit at their 
houses. 

Among the cabins in front of which their ponies 
were most frequently to be seen lariated, were nat- 
urally enough those in which resided young women 
of marriageable ages; for your cowboy is not unlike 
other men, and the quickest if not the only wa^y in 
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which to convert him from his attachment to his 
wild life, is to introduce him to a number of pre- 
possessing girls, and allow him to visit them at 
their homes where he can get a glimpse, however 
small, of the comforts of domestic life. 

Another cabin where cowboys were frequently 
seen, was that of the Joneses. 

Phil having retained sufficient interest in the old 
life to make him a pleasant companion to those 
who still followed it, friendly visits and an occa- 
sional meal eaten in company either at the Jones 
cabin, or at the camp of the herders, were natural 
and pleasant to all concerned. 

Several times some of the cowboys hinted some- 
thing to Phil to the effect that the settlement was 
not looked upon with friendly eyes by the owners 
of the large herds of cattle, but to this Phil gave 
very little thought or attention. 

He understood easily enough how men with large 
herds would not be greatly pleased to see others 
coming in and appropriating any of the range they 
were accustomed to herd over, be it ever so lit- 
tle, but then he could not help that. 

This was government land, and as such any citi- 
zen had a right to make a home upon it, and event- 
ually to receive a deed to 160 acres which he should 

haT6 improved. 
1» 
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He intended baying a few cattle himself as soon 
as he got his claim fairly opened. He had $700 yet 
on deposit in a bank back ia Kansas, which he meant 
to invest in that way, and let them be growing into 
a fortune while he continued to work his claim. It 
would only take a few years, *' Just two or three," 
he told himself to put him in good shape with a good 
farm and a nice bunch of cattle. 

And so everybody worked and planned and hoped. 

On Sundays and occasionally during week days, 
they met in a tent belonging to the leader of the 
colony, or in front of it, to hold religious exercises, 
or talk over their plans and prospects for the future. 

They were as enthusiastic as ever over the situa- 
tion. 

The country was all they had pictured it; the cli- 
mate delightful, the soil rich, and they, the pioneers, 
the men and women who, when the country became 
thickly settled — as it very speedily would be, now 
thata settlement was started — would be pointed out 
by everybody and honored as the first to come; in 
fact, the founders of a new State, one of the greatest 
in the Union. 

One day as a number of them sat thus, in and 
around ^'headquarters," as it was called, a long line 
of something — was it cattle or men? — was noticed 
in the distance. 
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" Beckon it's a fresh herd goin' up the trail,'* re- 
marked one; and uo farther attention was paid to 
it for a moment. Herds going up the trail were no 
new sight to any person in that camp, and therefore 
did not provoke any special interest or comment. 

** That's no drive," spoke up another, a few mo- 
ments later. 

^^ Look there Cap! Hang me if I don't believe 
that's a company of regulars. Wonder now if there's 
goin' to be trouble with the Indians. If there is 
we ought to be keepin' the women and children 
pretty close, and ourselves well armed, so 's to not 
let 'em get in on us unawares." 

As it continued to approach, the fact that it was 
a company of mounted soldiers riding in ranks be- 
came apparent to all, and as they were evidently 
coming toward " head quarters" all were agape with 
curiosity to know the cause of their visit, and if there 
was really any danger to be apprehended from the 
Indians. 

At last the soldiers arrived in front of the hut 
and halted. 

" Where is the person in command of this party?" 
asked the officer at the head of the troops. 

" Wall, now," responded one of the settlers who 
happened to stand nearest the officer, and was eyeing 
the oompany of regulars with considerable interest 
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and attention, "Wall, now, thar aint exactly any- 
body in command here, leastwise nobody entitled 
to boss anybody, but that there man over there n 
our leader what piloted us in here and is kind of 
a president or gineral manager like." 

At this instant the '' general manager " stepped 
to the front. 

** Did you wish to see me ? " he asked. 

"Tes," returned the lieutenant^ "and not only 
you but all the members of your company I have 
orders to arrest you for treason and conspiracy 
against the government, and to remove your fam- 
ilies from out the territory." 

Then turning to his men : 

" Sergeant, and you Corporal, take each twenty- 
five men and go and bring in the other members of 
the company together with their families. I will 
remain here with the rest of the troops and guard 
these prisoners. 



CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

TAKEN TO PRISON. 

Arrested for treason! How? What? I don't 
understand! 

*• Colony broken up!" 

** OfiBcer must be drunk!" 

" Will they take us to prison?" 

** What does it all mean, anyhow?" 

"Must be trying to scare us lor a joke!" 

Sach were the exclamations of one and another 
as they heard the order for the arrest *' for treason 
and conspiracy," of every member of the colony. 

But there was no joke about it. 

It was a sober fact as they very soon learned. 

Those present at headquarters were not permitted 
to return to their homes and families, but were 
kept under close guard and threatened with being 
shot down if they made any attempt at escape. 

The squads of soldiers sent out by the lieutenant 
in command proceeded to the different claims, ar- 
rested such of the men as were not already under 
arrest, and ordered them to hitch their teams to 

their wagons, and at the point of the bayonet com- 

(181) 
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pelled them to load up their household goods and 
drive to headquarters. 

The women and children were either hustled in 
with the household goods, or driven like so many 
sheep behind the wagons. 

The cries and screams of children and the tears 
and pleadings ot the women were alike unheeded, 
while the curses and threats of the men were an- 
swered with peremptory orders to " dry up or take 
what would follow." 

Phil was at work on his claim when the troops 
approached and halted in front of the headquarters. 

His claim was nearly a mile away and he could 
see little of what was going on, and had no idea 
of anything serious happening, but chancing to 
glance that way saw a commotion of some kind, and 
recognizing the presence of a body of horsemen sup- 
posed it to be a company of cattlemen and cowboys 
on a hunt for horse thieves or estray cattle, and so 
gave it no further attention until he saw a squad of 
cavalry coming toward him. 

" Wonder what's up now ? " he queried mentally. 
" Cowboys and Indians been having some trouble, I 
reckon. Wonder if they think any of the settlers 
were mixed up in it any way." 

He saw them halt in front of the Jones cabin 
and converse a moment, apparently among them- 
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selves, and then a portion of them dismounted, 
while the others rode on in the direction of where 
Mr. Jones was at work plowing, not very far to the 
right of where Phil was himself at work. 

A moment later he heard screams issuing from 
the cabin, and saw Jones drop his lines and run to- 
ward the house, and instantly he began stripping 
the harness from his own animals. 

Springing upon the back of one of them he dashed 
away across the plowed ground in the direction of 
the cabin, leaving the other animal loose and run- 
ning wild. 

He had no clear idea of what was happening, but 
hearing the screams and seeing Mr. Jones running, 
knew of course that something was wrong, and was 
hastening to the assistance of his friends. He had 
a confused idea that the soldiers must be drunk, and 
committing he knew not what kind of an outrage 
upon the family. 

Coming on at full speed he rapidly neared the 
cabin, and was within a few rods of it before the 
soldiers noticed his approach, then they elevated 
their weapons and ordered him to 

"Halt and surrender! " 

He did not halt, however, but rode on and up to 
the cabin at a gallop, and springing from his ani- 
mal was instantly seized by as many soldiers as 
coald lay hands on him. 
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His first impulse was to resist^ and indeed he had 
already nerved himself for a struggle, when seeing 
both Mrs. and Mr. Jones standing together just 
within the cabin door and apparently unharmed, 
he refrained from struggling. 

" What is the meaning of this outrage?'^ he de- 
manded. "What are you doing here ? I will re- 
port you to your superior officers and have you 
court-martialed." 

He thought them drunk and engaged in plunder- 
ing, and was fiercely indignant. 

But they laughed at his threats, and began piteh- 
ing the household goods out of the cabin. 

For a moment or two Phil continued to look on, 
with rising anger, at what he regarded as wanton 
destruction of his own and his friends' property. 

Mrs. Jones stood with her face buried upon her 
husband's shoulder, weeping, only raising her head 
as, every few seconds, some piece of household fur- 
niture came tumbling out of the cabin, propelled by 
the hands of the men in uniform within. 

At last Phil turned to the sergeant, who appeared 
to be in command, and asked, as calmly as he could, 
for an explanation of the strange affair. 

"It means," replied the sergeant, *'that we have 
orders to arrest every member of the colony and to 
remove them out of Oklahoma. That's all I know 
about it, and that's all I can toll you." 
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^ But what for— what have we done? I don't un- 
derstand it/' persisted Phil. 

** I tell you I don't know anything more ahout it 
than 1 have already told you. If you want to know 
any more, ask somebody that is better informed," 
retorted the sergeant, none too good naturedly. 

And with that Phil was forced for the time to be 
content. 

He was ordered to catch his other mule, and then 
to go to the field for his harness, which he did, be- 
ing accompanied by two of the soldiers, who told 
him he might take his plow if he liked, but this he 
declined doing, and lefb it standing in the furrow. 
He could not believe that the affair was anything 
else than a huge blunder on the part of somebody, 
though who it was that had blundered he had not 
the faintest idea. 

When he had returned with his mules and har- 
ness to the cabin he was ordered to hitch to his 
wagon, which stood near by, and then was sent, to- 
gether with Mr. and Mrs. Jones and their wagon, 
into which had been thrown their household goods, 
under guard to the headquarters. 

Arriving there they found that already many oth- 
ers of the settlers had been run in^ together with 
their families and household treasures^ and that 
more were constantly arriving. 
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When all were assembled there was a scene wc c- 
thy the brush of a master artist. 

From some of the wagons the canvas covers had 
been removed, while upon others they remained as 
they were when the colony arrived at the settle- 
ment, and into these had been piled household goods 
of every description owned by the settlers. Cook 
stoves, beds and bedding, chairs, boxes, trunks— 
anything and everything thrown in as they came to 
hand, without regard to order, economy of space or 
possible damage to the goods. 

Seated upon these piles of goods, or standing about 
the wagons in groups, were the women and chil- 
dren — the former crying and talking in one breath, 
and all together; the children clinging to their 
mothers' skirts, and asking to know what it all 
meant; the women asking the same question of one 
another, and each of all. 

Silent and sullen, some of the men stood with 
clenched hands, and eyes which had a dangerous 
light in them, while others were moving about 
among their companions uttering denunciations of 
what they termed an unheard of outrage by the 
army of the United States upon peaceful citizens, 
and demanding that they be at once set at liberty. 

Finally the leader of the colonists obtained per- 
mission from the officer in command of the soldiers 
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to address the settlers, and mounting a wagon and 
calling them about him he explained^ as well as he 
could, the situation. 

" Ton have all been arrested for trespass," he said, 
'^and in addition charges of treason and conspiracy 
are made against myself and a few others. This 
much I have learned from the officer here in com-^ 
mand of the troops." 

"Who's a traitor?" 

" Who's trespassing? " 

* • I spent four years helping to put down trea- 
son." 

** What right has the regular army to arrest peace- 
ful citizens anyway, I'd like to know?" 

Such were the expressions that came in reply from 
one and another of the excited and angry men, as 
with upturned faces they pushed and crowded close 
about the wagon from which their leader was striv- 
ing to address them. 

"No one has committed any trespass in settling 
here, and no one, I am sure, is guilty of treason or 
conspiracy against the government. On the con- 
trary, many among us gave some of the best years 
of our lives to the upholding of the old flag and the 
putting down of rebellion, and it is an outrage al- 
most beyond endurance that we be accused of trea- 
son against the government we fought so long and 
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SO hard to maintain. It is an outrage, too, that we 
are being driven from our homes, but I can not think 
it is other than the result of a blunder, and that it 
will not be made right in time. 

" From what I can learn from the officer here, it 
has been represented to the government at Wash- 
ington that we are upon land belonging to the In- 
dians, and, therefore, trespassers. If such were real- 
ly the case it would be the duty of the government 
to protect the Indians in their rights, but such, we 
know, is not the case, and hence we can only con- 
clude that somebody has blundered. 

" That this somebody ought to be held responsible 
for the blunder is of course true, and no doubt he 
will be, but the fact that we know them to be mis- 
taken in supposing us to be trespassers will not ex- 
cuse these officers and soldiers from obeying their 
orders, which are to convey us all out of the Terri- 
tory. We must therefore submit quietly to the or- 
der of the government, trusting and believing that 
when the truth comes to be made known at Wash- 
ington we shall be exonerated from all blame, and 
reparation for our trouble and losses made to us. 

**I urge, therefore, that each of you bear this 
hardship as courageously and uncomplainingly as 
possible, and that you be not downhearted. Every- 
thing can, perhaps, be explained and set right as 
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soon as we reach Fort Reno where I am told we are 
to be conveyed. If not, then we will appeal direct 
to the government at Washington." 

He further told them that the oflBcers would per- 
mit them to unload and repack their goods in their 
wagons so as to prevent unnecessary breakage or 
damage of any kind, and enable them to make such 
arrangements as were possible for the comfort of 
the women and children on the journey, and closed 
his remarks by expressing the hope that thirty days 
hence would see them all back again working upon 
their claims. 

A cheer went up when he said this; and thus 
pacified and encouraged they became, in a measure, 
reconciled, and began at once the work of repack- 
ing their wagons, and making such arrangements 
for the comfort of their families as the circum- 
stances would admit of.' 

There were still to be heard mutterings of anger, 
and threats of revenge to be t>aken upon the author 
of their woes, whoever he might prove to be, when 
they should have discovered who he was, but they 
no longer felfr^ any particular resentment toward 
the soldiers, whom they regarded as being but the 
tools in the hands of others, and compelled by mili- 
tary law to obey orders without asking any questions 
as tOt thid .right or . wroug involved in the, matter, 
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aad after having gotten their goods in proper shape 
for riding, and eaten a meal prepared on the spot 
hy the women with such facilities as they could 
muster, they even began to feel cheerful and to 
crack jokes about the matter. 

** Here, you Johnny Reb,'' called one to another, 
an old army comrade, '^ you climb down out of that 
wagon and let that chuck be. Bein' as you are a 
rebel an' a prisoner we will have to put you on 
short rations, I reckon." 

**Glad you didn't mention the matter earlier," 
replied the other, "I've just got away, with a pound 
of jerked venison and three big potatoes and can 
stand short rations for a spell — till next meal any 
way.'' 

** How the sweet potatoes eren 
Started from the ground, 
As we went marching through Oeorgia,** 

sang one in memory of old army times and then a 
half dozen struck in on the chorus : 

'' Hurrah, hurrah, we bring the jubflee. 
Hurrah, hurrah, the flag that makes you £fee» 
So we sang the chorus from Atlanta to the sea, 
As we went marching through Qeorgia.** 
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" Hell of a jubilee we've got,*' called out one more 
surly than the rest, yet himself beginning to feel 
the mellowing influences about him. 

^^ Wonder bow the Oap^^nll look witb a rope about 
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his neck, anyway. Be kind of a surprise to the old 
man to be hung for treason I reckon," shouted 
another between bites as he stood with a piece of 
corn bread in one hand and some cold meat in the 
^other. And then others chimed in. 
\ " 'Spect they'll turn Cap loose with four rods the 
start and then run him down and lassoo him." 

'' Bet he leads 'em a good long race if they do- 
Cap's mighty lively on his pins." 

**Tou fellows better be sayin' prayers for your 
own selves, you're just as likely to be called on to 
famish the entertainment at a footrace or a hanging 
bee as the Cap is." 

" And how about yourself ? ^ 

" Oh, they'll let me off on account of my good 
looks. They wouldn't hang the best lookin' man in 
the Territory no way it could be fixed, so 1 am safe, 
you see." 

This last from the recognizedly homeliest man in 
the colony was regarded as a good joke by every- 
body and all laughed, at which the spirits of even 
the surliest rose several degrees, and a feeling of 
comparative cheerfulness took possession of the lit- 
tle company. 

The cavalcade now formed in line and the march 
began. 

The lieutenant led the way with a portion of idie 
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troops while the rear was brought up by the others 
of his company, under command of an orderly ser- 
geant. 

The colonists were not permitted to carry their 
arms, which were all stacked into one of the wag- 
ons and guarded by two of the regulars, who tied 
their horses behind the wagon while they them- 
selves rode inside. 

Thus guarded the company proceeded on its way 
in the direction of Fort Reno and at dusk camped 
upon the open prairie and spent the night in their 
wagons or upon the ground guarded by sentries reg- 
ularly stationed about the camp, and as regularly 
changed every two hours. 

Fort Reno lay west and a little north of the set- 
tlement and just within the edge of the Cheyenne's 
and Arapahoe's Reservation, and a weary, weary way 
the evicted colonists found it FiSpecially did the 
women and children suffer, as they were allowed 
few privileges, and rode hour after hour all the long 
days through, cramped up in their seats in the wag- 
ons, by the side of which the men were sometimes 
allowed to march, while their wives or some of the 
older children drove, but from which they were not 
allowed to stray, for any purpose whatever, beyond 
the reach of the carbines of the guards who were 
MtoverthdOL 
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Arriving at Fort Reno they were turned over by 
the lieutenant, who had been in command of the 
company which arrested them, to the authorities at 
the fort, the commandant of which proceeded to 
question the leading men among them as to their 
purpose in settling within the borders of Oklahoma. 

They each and all replied that their purpose was 
to make for themselves homes upon land belonging 
to the government of the United States, in accord- 
ance with the law giving to each head of a family 
who would settle upon and improve it, one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, and were told in reply that 
the land in question, that is Oklahoma, belonged to 
the Indians, and had been leased by them to certain 
men for grazing purposes, and that while the gov- 
ernment had no interest in the lessors it was bound 
to protect the Indians in their rights, and that it 
was for this purpose that the settlers had been ar- 
rested. 

Replying for them, their leader denied that the 
land belonged to the Indians, and offered to show 
that it was the property of the United States under 
a treaty made in 1866, but he was not permitted to 
do so. 

He then demanded an immediate trial for him- 
self and companions, but this, too, was denied 

them, and himself and four others, of whom Phil 
13 
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Johnson was one, were confined in cells connected 
with the barracks, while the rest of the men, to- 
gether with the women and children, were held 
under guard outside. 

They were kept thus confined for five days and 
were then released, and together with those who 
had been kept under guard outside, were ordered to 
hitch their teams to their wagons. When this was 
done the women and children were told to ** climb 
in,'' and the whole company, still under guard, 
moved oflf in the direction of the Kansas State line. 

Another weary jaunt of nearly four days, and 
then they were halted on Kansas soil, drawn np in 
line, and told that they were at liberty, but that 
they must not return to Oklahoma on pain of more 
severe treatment the next time, it they did so. 

" What shall we do, men ? " 

It was the leader of the Oklahoma colonists who 
spoke, and his words were addressed to the mem- 
bers of the colony as they stood where the regulars 
had left them, gazing first at the retreating troops, 
and then up at the faces of their wives and children 
peering from beneath their wagon covers with looks 
of mingled hope and anxiety. 

" What shall we do, men ?" 

For some seconds there was no response, and 
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then a voice from down near the end of the line 
called oat : 

'^ Move we strike straight back for Oklahoma and 
our claims." 

It was Phil Johnson who spoke, and instantly: 
< ** I second that motion," came from the other end 
of the line. 

•* That's the way to talk it; I'm with you every 
time. Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! hurrah! harrah! " sang 
out an enthusiast, and this was taken up by others, 
and for several moments the prairie rung with the 
cheers of the men, with which was mingled the 
shriller voices of the more courageous of the women 
and the piping tones of several children. 

But with second thought came a sense of what 
they had lost> and how illy they were prepared to 
make the return journey at once and without re- 
cruiting their stock of provisions. 

What little they had on hand when the army 
swooped down upon them had been eaten or de- 
stroyed since that time, and if they returned with- 
out providing themselves with more, it would be 
necessary for them to depend entirely upon game 
for subsistence, not only while making the journey, 
but for they knew not how long after reaching 
their claims; for that their growing crops would 
have been trampled down and destroyed by the 
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herds of the big cattle men there was only too much 
reason to fear, and considering all things as the; 
were it was questionable whether they had not bet- 
ter delay a little. 

It was finally decided to go into camp on the 
spot^ get supper, and talk the matter over after- 
ward. 



CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 

ABOUT THE OOUNOIL FIBE — AN UNEZPEOTED MEETING. 

After supper the men gathered around the camp 
fire of their leader prepared to discuss the situation 
and decide upon their future course. 

Some sat upon the ground and some upon chunks 
of wood; others made seats of their feed boxes; two 
or three leaned against the nearest wagon, while 
still others threw themselves at full length upon the 
ground; and nearly all lit pipes and smoked as they 
talked or listened to what others had to say. 

And as they talked one grew angry at the wrong 
done them, and raised his voice in wrathful denun- 
ciation of all who were in any way responsible for 
the outrage. 

Then the women came and formed a circle back 
of the men and watched and listened. And the 
children came and clung to their mother's skirts 
and listened and watched also. 

The camp fire flared with the night breeze. It 

waved back and forth; it was red one moment and 

the next took on a bluish tint. Long, pointed 

(197) 
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tongues of flame leapt up and lapped out, as if in 
search of something to feed upon, and finding only 
the darkness, bit at it and sank down again. 

Some one drew forth a brand and tossed it further 
into the flame, causing a shower of sparks to rise, 
that snapped and crackled and darted hither and 
yon for an instant, and then went out. 

A wolf away out on the prairie sent forth a dis- 
mal howl, and another wolf answered from the op- 
posite side of the camp. 

Then one man arose and passed out through the 
circle, and went to see if any of the tethered animals 
had become tangled in their ropes, and finding none 
such, returned and resumed his former place. 

And the women and the children kept their posi- 
tions at the back of the circle, and the men talked 
on. 

But these were not men of many words and slow 
to reach a conclusion. A little thought, a little ex- 
change of opinion, and their course was decided up- 
on. They would halt for a few days where they 
were; there was water there and feed, and they 
would camp at that spot; and leaving their families 
with proper protection, a portion would go to the 
nearest settlement and procure needed supplies, 
while their leader, with one or two others, should 
make an effort to place the whole matter — ^the fact 
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ol their right to make homes upon the spot they 
had selected, and the wrong and indignity which 
had been done them — before the proper authority, 
so that they mis^ht not be again disturbed; and then 
they would return and begin anew the work of im- 
proving their claims. 

Accordingly, the next morning certain of the wag- 
ons were unloaded of household goods, and the own- 
ers hitched their teams to them and started out for 
the purpose of purchasing supplies; while the lead- 
er, together with Phil Johnson and one other, mount- 
ed their horses and rode away to do the errand up- 
on which they were sent. 

The next day, about noon, the three appeared be- 
fore the judge of a court in one of the border coun- 
ties and wrote out and made oath to the facts in the 
case as they believed them to exist. 

First calling attention to the fact that the law 
permitted, and was supposed to encourage the set- 
tlement, for the purposes of cultivation and occu- 
pancy, of unoccupied government lands, they cited 
the treaty under which Oklahoma had been ceded 
by the Indians to the government of the United 
States, and followed this with a detailed account ot 
the manner in which they had been evicted from" 
the claims they were occupying in good faith under 
the law. 
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Having made this statement in duplicate, they 
attached their signatures, and made oath to the truth 
ot the facts therein set forth, and mailed one copy 
of it to the President of the United States, and the 
other to the Secretary of the Interior, at Washing- 
ton. 

This done, they remounted their horses and start- 
ed upon their return journey. 

Late in the afternoon, while riding at their usual 
gait — a long, swinging gallop, or lope — they over- 
tooky and were passing a number of emigrant wag- 
ons, when from one of the wagons there came an 
inquiry regarding the distance to be traveled before 
reaching water and good camping ground, and rein- 
ing in their horses they gave answer to the ques- 
tion. Other questions naturally followed, and at 
last one, questioning in return, asked: 

" What part of the country might you have come 
from, strangers?" 

"Indiana." 

" What part of Indiana? " queried Phil, who until 
now had taken no part in the conversation. 

■ 

** From down on the Wabash. South half of the 
State." 

Phil spurred close up to the emigrant's wagon, 
leaned forward and peered into the face of the man 
who was driving. He was an oldish man, and coy- 
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ered with the du8t of a long drive, yet Phil knew 
him now, and wondered that he did not know him 
the instant he saw him. 

There was jnst the faintest suspicion of a tremor 
in Phirs voice when he spoke again. He said: 

" Mr. McKinley, I reckon you don^t recognize me; 
I am Phil Johnson, and my folks used to live neigh- 
bors to you years ago, when T was a boy/' 

Mr. McEinley, for it was he and no mistake, 
looked at him for an instant without speaking, and 
then turning half around where he sat called to 
some one back in the wagon. 

"Here, Net, and you Marm, here's Phil Johnson; 
him they used to call the three P's. Beckon you 
remember him, both of ye." 

And then Phil, whose heart was making frantic 
efforts to escape from his body, fii^st by way of his 
throat, and failing in that by knocking a hole in his 
ribs, heard a rustling within the covered wagon, 
saw a hand thrust out and the flap of the wagon 
cover raised, and heard a voice saying: 

"Is it really you, Philip? Well who'd have 
thought of running against you, way out here in 
this wilderness." 

It was Mrs. McKinley who had greeted him. 

Phil wished it had been Nettie who had spoken ; 
wished she would speak now so that he might know 
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how to speak to her, for suddenly he felt that he 
did not know how to address her unless she first 
spoke to him. 

But in spite of the awful throbbing of his heart 
he managed to reply to Mrs. McKinley, telling her 
it was he and no other, and also to mumble some- 
thing about being glad to see them. 

And still Nettie had not spoken. 

He had seen and still saw a portion of her skirts, 
where she sat through the opening made by the up- 
turned canvas flap, but that was all. Mrs. McKinley 
filled the opening with her own person pretty com- 
pletely as she leaned forward and talked to him. 

Mrs. McKinley was a good talker when she 
wished to be, and just now for some reason she did 
wish to be. 

Phil^s parents, so she told him, were living on the 
old place, and were well when they left there some 
three weeks ago last Thursday. 

"They thought you must be dead, Philip, not get- 
ting any answer to their letter.^' 

" Did they write? '' asked Phil. " Did they get 
my letter? "" 

" They got the one you sent from down in Texas 
somewhere. The one in which you said you was 
going to Kansas with a drove of cattle for some- 
body; that's! all they ever got They answered that 
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right off for they was awful anxious for you to come 
home, and they told you about everything and 
every body (with an accent on** body '0 so your 
mother told me, and urged you to come right home 
soon's you got their letter. And then they waited 
and waited, but heard nothing from you, and then 
they writ again several times, but they never heard 
anything more, and they thought you might 'a 
been killed or something 'cause they never heard 
from you any more. Though Nettie she did say 
she knowed you wasn% and that you'd come back 
some time, shore/' 

** Is — ^is that Nettie in there? " asked Phil with 
some trepidation, when Mrs. McKinley had paused 
to take breath. 

" Why, law, yes. Nettie, haven't you spoken to 
Philip yet? You haven't forgot him have you? 
Crawl over here and take a look at him; he's grow'd 
powerful." And Mrs. McKinley took her daughter 
by the shoulder and drew her forward where she 
could both see and be seen. 

" How do you do, Mr. Johnson ? " was what she 
said; and to save his soul Phil could answer only — 

" I'm pretty well; how do you do? " 

He would have given his pony, and he thought a 
good deal of that pony — would have given his 
pony to be able to say something more and to have 
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said it better, but be could not. He bad been 
thinking what to say to Nettie all the time her 
mother was talking to him, trying to decide 
whether to be dignified and lift his hat and say form- 
ally, "I am pleased to meet you again, Miss Mc- 
Kinley," or to say, "Hello, Nettie,'' and take her 
hand and squeeze it a little, and so re-establish 
their old familiar relations at once. 

And here he had only said, " I am pretty well, 
how do you do? '' 

It seemed so ridiculously idiotic, he told himself 
a minute afterward that if his pony was only war- 
ranted to kick on proper occasions instead of im- 
proper ones he would get right down there and then 
and ask to be kicked. 

And Nettie said never another word, but after a 
moment drew back from the opening, and left Phil 
with only the sight of her skirts to console him, the 
same as before she had spoken. 

But what Nettie lacked in conversational powers 
on that occasion her mother made up for. The mo- 
ment Nettie withdrew her head from the opening 
in ,the wagon cover her mother's filled the space; and 
she proceeded in giving him items of news from the 
old neighborhood mingled with incidents concern* 
ing their own family, and telling why they had left 
the old home to come out West. 
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" The ferry was still there," she told him, " but 
mostly it wasn't used any more, as a bridge had 
been built across the river only a half mile below," 

** That was the reason we came West, one of the 
reasons anyway, though Nettie was alwajs urging 
us to come/' Here Phil pricked up his ears and 
listened with all his might. " You see Nettie hasn't 
run the ferry for ever so long. She was up to Terre 
Haute to school three winters; taught in the old 
school house in the summers to get money to pay 
board and schoolin' with." 

" But she didn't like teachin' there where every- 
body knew her; the children was harder to man- 
age, seemed like, 'cause they all knew her so well, 
and she wanted to come West and teach. But Mr. 
McKinley, he wouldn't leave 'til it got so the ferry 
didn't pay us no more, 'cause of the bridge; then 
we decided to come." 

** We're goin' to pre-empt some land somewheres, 
and soon's we get settled like we're goin' to try and 
get a school near by's we can for her to teach. The 
other girls can do the work, you see; they are now 
in Mr. Sommers' wagon on ahead there, and the 
boys are in some of the others' wagons, too. But 
you aint told us anything about yourself yet, where 
you're living and what you're up to. Drivin' cattle 
yet?" 
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Phil told her that he had been in NeW Mexico for 
two years, and since that he had been in Oklahoma, 
where he had a '' claim/' and that he was about to 
return there. 

He also told her that he had failed to get bis 
mother's letter, and had not known what to think 
at not hearing from home; that he feared his pa- 
rents were either dead or had moved away, and 
that had he known they were living and anxious 
to have him go home he would have done so. 

He was desirous of talking more about Oklahoma; 
he wanted to suggest that Mr. McKinley's family 
join the colony and go there too, but he some way 
could not. He thrilled through and through at 
thoughts of having Nettie near him again; of being 
able to re-establish their old familiar relations, and 
of what that might lead to. 

But the meeting had been so sudden and unex- 
pected, and Nettie herself seemed so cool and form- 
al that he could say nothing except in reply to ques- 
tions from Mrs. McKiuley. 

He kept trying to think of something to say to 
Nettie but could not, or rather he could not get up 
courage to say what he thought of. His failure to 
say anything better than " I am well; how do you 
do ? " when she spoke tx) him first, discouraged him 
and made him afraid of another attempt 
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" She must think me a fool or else the most bash- 
ful man alive/' was his mental comment. "Con- 
found it all, if she had only called me Phil now in- 
stead of Mr. Johnson. It was calling me * Mr. John- 
son' that took me oflF my feet; it was so confound- 
edly formal," 

While Mrs. McKinley was thus entertaining Phil, 
her husband was talking with Phil's companions, 
who, without exactly knowing it, were doing all 
that could be done to induce Mr. McKinley to re- 
gard Oklahoma and the spot selected by the colo- 
nists as the most desirable place in the world for 
him to locate in. 

He listened attentively to the description given 
of the extent and fertility of the prairies, the abun- 
dance of timber and the salubrity of the climate. 
He evinced considerable interest in the statements 
made with regard to the abundance of game, but 
it was at the mention of fish that he became 
thoroughly alive all over. 

Fish meant a river; abundance offish must mean 
a pretty large river, and a large river meant — 

"Goin' to lay out a town there ?" he queried. 

** Yes. Town already laid out. All we lack now 
is the people." 

" Goin' to be pretty good sized town, I s'pose. 
Lots of travel back and forth across the river ? " 
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** Jtfot a doubt of it; as soon as it becomes known 
that there's an abundance of government land there, 
peoplo will rushinby the thousand, and the country 
will settle up rapidly/' 

"Be a pretty good place for a ferry, won't it?" 

Phil failed to catch the reply, but as a few min- 
utes later, when the wagons halted for the night 
Mr. McKinley was heard to say to his wife: 

" Mar thy, I believe Oklahoma is just the place we 
was looktn' for,'' it is fair to suppose that the an- 
swer was as favorable as he could have desired. 



CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 

THE m'kINLEYS CONCLUDE TO GO TO OKLAHOMA. 

Phil and his companioas went into camp that 
night with the emigrants from Indiana. 

To have induced Phil to do otherwise would have 
required greater persuasive powers than his compan- 
ions possessed, even had they cared to exercise such 
powers, which they did not ; though before over- 
taking the wagons they had intended to go five 
miles farther before camping. They had delayed a 
little in chatting with the emigrants, and it was 
now fairly late, and here was water and fuel and all 
things, needful for their purposes ; besides which 
there was a prospect of inducing these people to 
join their colony which of itself furnished induce- 
ment for the other two to remain with the emigrants. 

As for Phil, I think Phil, it asked to go on, would 
have declared that his pony was lame, and sore 
backed, and generally done for, before he would 
have consented to travel a mile farther. 

May be a suspicion that Phil would prove obsti- 
nate in the matter helped to move his companions 

to decide it best to go into camp with the emigrant 

(209) 
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party. 1 do not know. Be that as it may, they 
swung themselves from their saddles the moment 
the wagons came to a halt, and prepared to stake 
their horses out and to care for them. 

I think Phil's pony realized that his master was 
in a hurry to get him taken care of that night, for 
the moment Phil's foot was out of the stirrup, the 
pony made an effort to remove his own saddle by 
dropping on the ground and rolling, and when com- 
pelled to get up and allow it to be taken off in the 
usual way, he refused to be rubbed down in a manner 
so emphatic that Phil accepted it as evidence that 
he ought not to fool away any time on that kind of 
a job, and accordingly tethered him out without 
rubbing him down, and hurried around to where 
the McKinleys were preparing supper. 

Nettie was stooping over a fire just started when 
he approached, but arose on hearing his coming 
footsteps, and he noticed how tall and graceful she 
appeared . 

He had not seen her fully before, not even her 
face which had been half, concealed by the wagon 
cover; but now he saw both face and form fully by 
the light of the camp fire, and he felt that even his 
imagination had failed to do justice to her beauty. 

And Nettie was beautiful; the beauty of youth 
and imiocence, and, yes^ intelligence. 
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To her natural strength of mind inherited from 
her mother she had added education. An educa- 
tion not extensive or broad, it is true, but such as 
the schools of an ambitious and thriving little city, 
anxious to keep pace with the world in educational 
as well as other matters, could furnish. 

From her father she had inherited the dignity 
which at times sat upon him as an ill-fitting gar- 
ment, but which rested on her with a naturalness 
that added to her face and form an expression of 
womanliness and goodness, which might well have 
charmed another than a frontiersman like Phil who 
had known little of women, and less of women pos- 
sessed of grace both of body and mind. 

True she exhibited little of either grace or dignity 
in her first meeting with her girlhood's sweetheart 
after their long separation; but the reader will bear 
in mind that an emigrant wagon, where one is com- 
pelled for want of room to sit in a position more or 
less cramped, is not the most favorable place for the 
exhibition of either grace or dignity; and besides, 
the meeting was so entirely unexpected, and Phil 
was — as Mrs. McKinley expressed it — " growed so 
powerful, '^ and looked, in his cowboy costume, to 
which he still clung, and with his Winchester rifle 
lying across his lap, so much like the brigands of 
whom she had read, and so little like the boy in 
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patched clothes and straw hat who used to help her 
run the ferry, that there is small wonder if she 
failed of making as good an appearance as under 
other circumstances she might have done. 

But now she was upon the ground, where graceful 
dignity was possible, and she had moreover recov- 
ered from her first surprised start at the meeting; 
and when on rising from her stooping position in 
front of the little campfire, she saw him approach- 
ing there was both dignity and grace in her presence 
as she said: 

" I am glad you and your friends are to camp 
with us, Mr. Johnson. We want very much to hear 
about your adventures since you left the old neigh- 
borhood; and we can, I am sure, tell you much that 
will interest you about your father^s family and 
others whom you used to know." 

Phil would have given worlds to feel that he 
.could answer with equal dignity and self poise, but 
his life and avocations had not been such as to 
give him confidence in the presence of such women 
as he felt Nettie to be; and besides, there kept 
coming up thoughts of that last trip which they had 
made together on the ferry boat the afternoon be- 
fore the night in which he ran away from home, 
and he could not feel at ease because of it. 

Yet he was naturally self-confident and maaly; 
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and now he gathered his mental forces, and an- 
swered with some stiffness of manner, that be could 
not think of going on without first learning all they 
could tell him of everybody he had ever known back 
there. 

The ice thus broken, they fell into a conversation 
which soon put them on as familiar a footing as 
could be under the circumstances. 

Mrs. McKinley soon joined them; and with her 
came the younger members of the family, boys and 
girls, most of whom were but toddlers when Phil 
and Nettie were quite well grown children, but who 
were big boys and girls, almost men and women, 
now. 

And after them came Mr. McKinley, who shook 
hands with Phil, now that shaking hands was not 
so diflBcult a matter as when one was in the saddle, 
and the other sitting on the spring seat of an emi- 
grant wagon. 

There was a good bit of cordiality in his manner, 
notwithstanding the sense of dignity, which he 
felt belonged to the man who was commissioned 
by two States to run a ferry, had not all left him 
with his leaving the business. 

When preparations for such a meal as they could 
get under the circumstances were about completed, 
Mrs. McKinley suggested to her husband who had 
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been too busily engaged talking to think of it, that 
he find Phil's companions, and invite them to sup- 
per; a suggestion to which he responded with alac- 
rity, although Phil assured them that it was not 
necessary, as they had provided themselves with 
food before leaving town, and had it safely stored 
away at the backs of their saddles. 

Nevertheless, Mr. McKinley hunted them up, but 
found them already eating with some of the other 
emigrants, and so he returned without them. 

After supper Phil's companions sought him out 
and were introduced by name to Mr. McKinley and 
family. 

Then others of the emigrants gathered around, 
and asked questions about Oklahoma, and about the 
trouble the colonists had had with the military au- 
thorities, and about other portions of the country 
with which their new acquaintances were familiar, 
through all of which Phil waited and watched for 
an opportunity to speak with Nettie out of hearing 
of the others, though knowing all the time that if 
such chance were to occur he would be no more ca- 
pable of saying any but the most common place 
things than he was of flying. He was not even quite 
^ure that he would be able to say anything, but 
none the less he wished that they might be alone if 
only for a minute. 
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To be alone with Nettie would, he felt, bring hef 
closer to him in some way; give him a kind of pos- 
sessorship as it were; a possessorship such as he had 
had when as boy and girl they run the ferry-boat 
together, and were recognized by everybody in the 
little village as being partners in everything, and of 
having a right to be together. 

But no opportunity of speaking with Nettie apart 
from others occurred, nor indeed of addressing her 
at all except as he included her with others of the 
family in some questions relating to those he had 
known, or events which had occurred in the vicinity 
of his old home. 

Occasionally Nettie answered, being best able 
to do so from her better knowledge of those earlier 
companions of whom he wished to know, and that 
was all. And when the little crowd began to dis- 
perse, and when Phil finally felt compelled to say 
good-night, he knew that he had received no sign 
to tell him whether Nettie remembered him as he 
wished to be remembered or not. 

But he was miserably happy ; never had been so 
much so in his life. He rolled himself up in his 
blankets by the side of his comrades, but if he slept 
or not I do not know. 

All I know is, that after lying a couple of hou?S 
or so he thought of his pony which had refused to 
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be rabbed down when the saddle was taken from 
him, and that he got ap and wont and rubbed him 
off where he stoo i, with his legs spread out and bis 
nose almost touching the ground, asleep. 

That is, he was asleep when Phil went to him. 
He woke up with a little snort when his master 
spoke his name, and recognizing who it was became 
quiet and submitted to having his sweat dried coat 
rubbed clean with a handful of grass and a smooth 
stick, which Phil managed to find by feeling around 
on the ground in the darkness. 

After rubbing down his pony Phil returned to his 
sleeping comrades, but instead of lying down upon 
his blankets, as they lay, gathered them up and 
went and spread them at the roots of a tree a little 
way off, where he lay down again, and there remained 
until the morning. 

The next morning, as soon as he saw that the 
family were astir, Phil took his stock of provisions 
over to the McKinley wagon. He had not forgotten 
that in the other days he had always had a friend 
in Mrs. McKinley, and he was shrewd enough to 
guess that she was still his friend. 

Besides, he had had a little time to think matters 
over, and felt that having been received kindly he 
Mwuld have only himself to blame if he did not arop 
at once into the old time intimate relationship 
w^y^jibe family. 
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In this reckoning of the family he did not include 
Nettie, however ; if he won Nettie for his wife he 
must first prove himself worthy of her, he felt sure 
of that. Even if she remembered him as he hoped 
she did, he knew now that she would not acknowl- 
edge her love until he had proven to her that he 
was capable of some hi$(her calling than that of 
trailing Indians or herding long-horn steers. 

What he sighed for now was opportunity to prove 
to her that, though unlearned in books, he was yet 
the equal of most other men in ability, and in moral 
and physical courage. He meant to make himself 
the equal of the best ; he could do so with her to 
help him, so he told himself, and he meaat to learn 
what she would choose him to be— what her stand- 
ard of manhood was, and to make that his standard. 

Not that he had not stroug convictions of what 
was just and right, as between man and man, for 
he had. It had been said of him more than once, 
and by men who knew him intimately, that there 
was no squarer man on the range than Phil John- 
son. 

But of many things he was ignoraat ; how igno- 
rant he did not know, but he meant to know ; 
to learn by watching Nettie, if possible for him 
to be near her, and to be in those other things what 
she would have him be. 
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And now that he had come to himself, he knew 
that the way to begin was to accept to the fullest 
the friendly interest shown him by the family, and 
do as nearly as possible as he would have done when 
a boy helping Nettie row the ferry, and that was 
to go to a meal with them as if one of their own 
family, if so it happened that he was necessarily 
present at meal time. 

It was, therefore, the result of well digested 
thought that brought him to the McKinley wagon 
with his pack of provisions and tin cup for coffee 
that morning. 

"Mrs. McKinley," he said, "I supposed you would 
expect me to breakfast, so here I am. I've brought 
along my own stock of provisions, so if you happen 
to be short I shan't rob the family. I expect you 
remember something about my appetite, and prob- 
ably noticed last night that it has grown no less 
since I ate at your table when I was a boy." 

That Mrs. McKinley was pleased with his frank- 
ness and desire to resume his old relations with the 
family, Phil thought he could see. At any rate she 
treated him exactly as she used to do, with a kind 
of motherly solicitude which made it very easy for 
him to feel at ease> and so appear to the best advan- 
tage. 

And Phil was a good looking and a manly looking 
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fellow as one meets in a day^s travel. Five feet ten 
in his boots, well formed and muscular, with a good 
head set firmly upon his shoulders; moustache of 
brown inclined to red, and brown hair and blue 
eyes. It is doubtful if Nettie had ever seen a more 
manly form than the sunburned and sombrero- 
topped young fellow who came and took the bucket 
of water out of her hand as she was coming up the 
creek bank; and there must have been something 
in her face which showed that she was conscious of 
the fact, for Phil suddenly felt himself to be more 
of a man than he ever had done before, and more 
worthy to be her husband than he had ever done. 

Together they walked back to the wagon, chat- 
ting easily and freely, both of the past and the pres- 
ent, and at breakfast Phil succeeded in securing a 
seat upon the same log with, and close by her side. 
And Phil did not know what they had for breakfast, 
and does not to this day. 

The talk while eating was principally of Oklaho- 
nia, and the advisability of the MfcKinley family 
joining the colonists. 

Phil told them, as nearly as he could, the facts 
about the country and the prospects for its early 
settlement. He knew enough of the ways of the 
owners of large herds of cattle, and of their neces- 
sity of keeping control of great tracts of land for 
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herding purposes, to understand something of the 
danger which the colonists were in from that quar- 
ter, but he could not conceive it possible that, wheo 
the facts were known to the authorities at Washing- 
ton, any one would be allowed to interfere with 
those citizens who were seeking to make homes up- 
on the public lands, and he therefore felt safe so far 
as fear of further troubles from the militarj' forces 
of the government was concerned. 

Naturally he was intensely anxious to have the 
family join the colonists, for only so could he hope 
to keep Nettie by him. 

True, he would have given up his claim and se- 
lected another in the vicinity of any spot where the 
McKinleys might have chosen to pre-empt, in Kansas 
or one of the Territories, but that to do so would be to 
indirectly declare his hope with regard to Nettie, 
and to do it in a way which he felt would hardly be 
manly under the circumstances. 

It would be too clear a declaration of his desire to 
be in her society not to be accompanied with a di- 
rect offer of marriage, and he felt that the time to 
do that had not come. Therefore he must either 
persuade them to go to Oklahoma or submit to be- 
ing separated from Nettie almost as soon as he had 
found her, and depend for success in winning her 
upon correspondence by letter. 
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He was sure she would not refuse him permission 
to write to her, but he was not accustomed to writ- 
ing, and doubted his ability to show to advantage 
in a correspondence such as that would be; and 
then, of course, and above all things, he did not 
want to be separated from her now that they had 
met again. 

Nettie took but little part in the discussion of the 
proposition to go to Oklahoma. Beyond asking Phil 
if he thought the country would settle up rapidly, 
80 that good schools would soon be established, she 
said nothing. 

Her father once asked her squarely whether she 
was in favor of the family going or not; but her 
mother parried the question for her, and she was 
not obliged to answer it. 

In the end it was decided to go. Mr. McKinley 
favored it, because he believed that as soon as a ter- 
ritorial government was formed, he could procure a 
charter for the running of a ferry boat across the 
river; the boys favored it, because there was plenty 

« 

of game and the trip promised excitement; and Mrs. 
McKinley favored it — well, if you must know, dear 
reader, it has always been my opinion that Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley favored it because she thought her eldest 
daughter's happiness would be best made secure by 
it, without injuring in any way the prospects of the 
y ooDger children. 
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Mothers, be it knowQ, are acquainted with the 
ways and the hearts of girls, and quick to under- 
stand and sympathize with them in their heart 
troubles and joys. If Nettie loved Phil, had loved 
him and clung to his memory all these years, you 
may be sure her mother knew it. 

Mrs. McKinley was wise in her unlearned way, 
and a good judge of character. She knew Phil 
when a boy, and she knew his parents and who they 
sprung from, and she had confidence in Phil — in bis 
integrity of character and in his ability to make his 
way in life; therefore, she was not inclined to do 
that which would needlessly separate the young 
people now that they were together again, until they 
had had opportunity to know whether the feeling 
of their childhood remained to them in their man- 
hood and womanhood. For real good sound sense 
and womanly wisdom give me the mother whose 
life has not been all it might have been of ease and 
comfort; give me the mothers of the Wabash and 
other agricultural districts. 

To say that Phil was rejoiced at the decision ar- 
rived at would be a waste of time and words. 

He wanted to look at Nettie and see how she re- 
ceived the decision of her parents when it was final- 
ly announced, but dared not do so, for a moment, 
;^9d when he did look at her she had turned away, 
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and appeared to be busy about something. He felt 
pretty certain, however, that she was not sorry, and 
so he was content. 

Before they broke camp that morning, Phil wrote 
,a good, long letter home, in which he told of his 
•meeting with the McKinleys, of his failure to get 
the letters sent him, and promising faithfully that 
as soon as he got his claim fairly in shape, he would 
pay a visit to the old place, anJ spend a few weeks 
at least with those who were so dear to him. 

Mrs. McKinley also wrote to Phil's mother. Just 
what she wrote I never learned, but I am sure it 
was not anything to make Mrs. Johnson teel 
ashamed of her son. 

Only two families from the halt dozen who com- 
posed the company of emigrants with whom Phil 
and his friends camped that night decided to go to 
Oklahoma, and of them the McKinleys were one. 
The others continued their journey westward, and 
settled in the vicinity of Garfield, in Pawnee county, 
Kansas, beyond which I have no knowledge of them. 

After giving directions as to the route to follow 
in order to reach the camp of the colonists, Phil and 
his companions left them, and galloped on ahead. 
Phil would have remained behind and piloted them 
through, but that there was really no need of it, and 
he felt that it would be wisest not to run any risks 
ct seeming to force his company upon the faxO'ily^ 
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The three horsemen arrived at the camp of the 
colonists a little after noon of the same day, and 
the wagons bringing the new accessions to their 
numbers reached there just at snndown, so that Phil 
again had the pleasure of seeing Nettie before he 
slept that night. 



^ \ 



CHAPTEE FIFTEENTH. 

BACK TO THE CANADIAN — PHIL HAVING BUILT A NB^ 
HOUSS OONOLUDES TO DEDIOATB IT. 

The jourDoy back to the settlement on the Cana- 
dian was made without incident so far as the 
company at large was concerned. 

To Phil and Nettie every day, and almost every 
hour, was filled with incidents, the incidents of their 
hourly meetings and parting, of his riding oy the 
side of her father's wagon as they journeyed alon^, 
ot a spoken word, a glance, a simple flower which 
he stooped from his saddle to pluck and hand to 
her. 

And then the evenings spent about the campfires, 

in which memories of the trifling incidents which 

made up the days and years of their childhood were 

recalled and lived over again in all their sweetness. 

All these were incidents unnoticed or uncared for 

by others, but to these two young people, things to 

be thought over, and dwelt upon after they had 

retired for the night, and before the morning 

arisings. 

Phil professed still to board with Mr. and Mrs. 
15 (225) 
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Jones, though I am bound to state, in the interest 
of truth, that havin^G: succeeded in his project of re- 
establishing himself with the McKinley family on 
something like the old familiar basis, he did as he 
had been wont to do when a boy, ate with them 
about as often as anywhere else. 

The young McKinleys, that is the boys, of whom 
there were two, both approaching manhooii and 
one of them beginning to watch with interest for 
the appearance of down upon his upper lip, "took 
to Phil," as the saying is, at once, beinj; caught by 
his evident knowledge of frontier life, and by his 
splendid accomplishments as a horseman and rifle 
shot. 

As much as possible they put themselves in bis 
company, and to them he gave lessons in frontier 
craft, the *' signs" of the different game with 
which the country abounded, and the best method 
of securing it. 

His rifle was always at their service and also bia 
pony, and many were the attempts made by one or 
the other of them to bag a deer or antelope, droves 
of which were often seen, as the line of wagons,' one 
following another, moved away across the prairie. 
And unskilled as they were, they were not always 
without reward for their efforts, at least their suc- 
cess was sufficient to sustain their interest and ex- 
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citement in the sport, and when they failed to keep 
good the supply ot game, Phil and others succeeded, 
so that fresh meat in variety was always abundant 
in the train. 

And now Phil was happily miserable. Happy in 
'the belief that he was regarded with favor by his 
sweetheart, and miserable because he could not be 
in her presence more than about half of their wak- 
ing moments; but he managed some way to con- 
tinue to exist, and even to avoid being called crazy 
by anybody in the company, though just how he 
did it he could not have told. He certainly said 
and did some things which only a crazy man or one 
badly in love would have done. 

A cheer broke from the lips of the colonists when 
first they neared, once more, the spot from which 
they had been so ruthlessly driven — the spot where- 
on they had begun to make themselves homes. 

It was at the close of a long warm day, and they 
were grown weary of the journey, and eager to get 
back, and be at rest and at work upon their claim. 

This forced journey had not been to them like 
the one by which they had first come to the spot. 

Then they were filled with joyous anticipations 
of the future, with which were mingled feelings of 
love for and pride in their country as the possessor 
of such unbounded resources and so glorious a con- 
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stitution — a constitution which guaranteed to every 
citizen, no matter how humble, a right to life and 
liberty and a home upon the soil, provided only 
that he was willing to fashion that home with his 
own hands. There was a sense of security, a mantle 
of peace resting npon them then — a feeling that 
peace, and not war, love, and not hatred, was the 
normal condition of men, and that within that con- 
dition of peace and good will they could embrace 
the race of men and all peoples. 

Such is ever the feeling produced by conditions 
in which hope of a good time to come is founded 
upon a belief that justice is enthroned and ruler over 
all ; and that labor will receive its perfect reward. 

But now — 

Now they were returning to homes from which 
they had been driven by the very power which they 
revered more than all other earthly powers — by the 
government of which they had been so proud; in 
spite of the constitution in which they had placed 
such perfect trust. 

True, they did not believe the wrong to have been 
an intentional one on the part ot the government. 
It was a blunder, doubtless; it had arisen out of a 
misunderstanding of what and who they were, and 
of the exact locality in which they had located their 
claims; but nevertheless, the wrong had been done 
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them, and the instrument by which it had beau done 
was a company of government troops stationed on 
the frontier professedly for the protection of just 
8uch as they — the protection of citizens seeking to 
make homes for themselves^ and build up great 
States upon the unoccupied lands of the West. 

The fact hurt them in spite of themselves. It took 
from them the feeling of absolute security, and left 
in its place a sense of wrong, which, however much 
they compelled themselves to make excuses for it, 
still rankled in their hearts, and made the sun seem 
a little less bright, their hopes for the future a lit- 
tle less gay, their confidence iu themselves a little 
less perfect. 

They were anxious, too, to know how much dam- 
age, if any, had been done to their crops, planted and 
up before they were dragged away; to know if their 
rude cabins had been destroyed or not. They longed 
to be in possession, full and complete, of their homes 
and their claims, and to continue the work which 
they had begun with such enthusiasm only a few 
short months before; and they greeted with a cheer 
the first sight of the belt of timber fringing the 
river, beyond which their cabins lay, and, touching 
up their now somewhat jaded animals, pushed for- 
ward with a livelier step. 

And then some one — some woman — began sing- 
ing ** Home^ sweet hoqsie.'' 
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Clear and low the masic and the words floated 
out upon the evening air, and mingled with the scent 
of the flowers and the grass, upon which the dew 
was beginning to fall and the harvest moon to shed 
its soft rays as it rose, a ball of silver, from out the 
horizon's rim. 

" *Mi(l pleasures and palaces though we may roam. 
Be it ever so humble, there^s no place like home. 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow ns there. 
Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met with elsewhere." 

A child's voice, piping and clear, like the notes of 
a robin, joined that of the woman in the middle of 
the stanza, and when the chorus was reached other 
voices of women and of men joined in, and added 
to the volume of the music, and sent it flying across 
the prairie to be broken into echoes against the line 
of timber upon the river bank. 

** Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
There's no place like home — ^there's no place like home.** 

Uncultivated voices these, did you say? 

Granted. But voices strong and clear and sweet; 
voices filled with a pathos born of deep feeling and 
strong emotions; the voices of men and women who 
longed for the sweets of home as the roe panteth 
for the clear waters. 

They forded the river with the full light of the 
moon shining down upon them; passed through the 
strii^^Jamber upon its farther bank where the 
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shadows were black, and only here and there a ray 
of silver toand its way through the thick foliage to 
the damp ground; made the little rise upon the other 
side where the timber gave way to the prairie, and 
emerged upon the site of the town which they had 
laid out with such high hopes when they first came, 
and near to where the cabins of two of their num- 
ber had stood. 

But the cabins were not there ! 

The spot where they had stood was a bit of bare, 
black earth, and that was all. Even the ashes to 
which they had been reduced had been blown away 
by the wind. 

The whole party camped there that night. As 
one and another of the canvas-covered wagons 
emerged from the shadows, and moved on and up 
into the prairie and the moonlight they halted, and 
their drivers got down from their seats, and un- 
hitched their teams and picketed them, with scarce- 
ly a word spoken to wife or child or comrade. 

None felt it worth while to drive their wearied 
teams further in any faint hope that their own 
cabins might have been spared, for they knew per- 
fectly well the motive which had prompted the de- 
struction of the two cabins which had stood on the 
spot near where they now were, and that it existed 
equally for the destruction of each and all the rest. 
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iiml that in all probability all were destroyed. Nev- 
ertheless, when their animals had been cared for, 
one and another and another of their number slipped 
away on foot» and visited their separate claims, bat 
only to find their worst fears proven true. Their 
homes were gone; the earth where their cabins had 
stood was bare and black and desolate. 

And did these men weep and wring their handi, 
and weakly moan over the desolation wrought, over 
cabins burned, over crops trampled into the ground 
by the hoofs of thousands ot half-wild cattlel 

Not so. 

Some angry words^ some oaths, some threats of 
what they would do if the perpetrators ot these new 
outrages came within reach of their hands, and— - 
that was all. 

They built other cabins as they had builded those 
destroyed by the selfish greed of the cattle kinfus. 
The ground where the growing com had been 
trampled and devoured they sowed to wheat. The 
comer stakes which marked the boundary lines of 
their separate claims they re-established where they 
had been removed. They forswore the pleasures 
ot the chase, or hunted only as they had need of 
procuring food, and worked steadily and hard. 
The spoke not over much of the past at firsts and 
then less and still less, and then not at all, bat only 
ot the fatoro and of the good time coming. 
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As for Phil, the loss of his cabin was not a very 
heavy affliction, and he was not suffering greatly 
for the want of it. The burning of a dozen or a 
hundred cabins all belonging to him, if he had pos- 
sessed so many, would not have made him unhappy 
just then. 

His corn was trampled and destroyed, of course. 
This was a much greater loss than his cabin, which 
had not been a very valuable one, and had not cost a 
very great amount of labor. 

Being without a family and boarding with a 
neighbor, he had considered it necessary to build 
only such a house as would meet the requirements 
of the law. A few logs put up without much 
hewing or nice care, and roofed over with poles and 
long grass — a house in which, in fact, he kept his 
plow and whatever other implements of tillage he 
had, and allowed Mr. Jones to store his also, but in 
which he slept occasionally that he might comply 
with the letter of the law, the spirit of which he 
was complying with in breaking the sod, and in 
whatever way he made clear his intentions honestly 
to make it his permanent home — this was the 
kind of a house Phil had owned, and such another 
he could build, if he wished, in a week's time, with 
a little help from some of the neighbors in put- 
ting the logs in position. 
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He did not hurry to rebuild. Tnstead he gave 
assistauce in rebuilding to Mr. Jones, and to others 
who had families, and, therefore, more need of im- 
mediate haste in erecting shelters. 

The McKinleys were strong handed of them- 
selves. True the old gentleman was not over fond 
of work as a rule, but now he awoke to the spirit 
of the occasion, and of those with whom be was 
associated, and with the assistance of his two sons 
soon had a very comfortable double cabin erected on 
the claim which they had fixed upon, and which 
abutted upon the river at a point where it would 
be easy to establish a ferry, when he should have 
secured a license to do so from the territorial leg- 
islature which was to be. 

To erect a ferry without a license, probably, did 
not occur to him as possible, or if it did, he did 
not care to do so. The owning of a ferry without a 
charter signed and sealed in due form with the big 
seal of the State and with a ribbon attached to it, 
would carry no dignity with it. It was recog- 
nition by the Commonwealth as a person fit to be 
intrusted with the responsibility of the position, 
which Mr. McKinley coveted, and not the trouble 
or profits of the business. 

Heretofore, at least, Mr. McKinley had worried 
himself very little over the problem of how to make 
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a living for the family. Tliat was a duty which he 
felt belonged by right to his wife, and with which he 
never interfered to any great extent. He probably 
reasoned that as it was the generally accepted 
theory, and one everywhere reduced to practice, that 
the wife should cook the food for the family, and as, 
in order to do sp, the food must first be procured, it 
followed naturally that whoever did the cooking 
should also procure that which was to be cooked. 

As with the individual who is said to have begun 
his receipt for cooking a hare with, 

" First catch your hare,** 
so Mr. McKinley's receipt for all manner of cooking 
was " first get something to cook," and having fur- 
nished the receipt, he felt that his duty, so far as it 
related to providing food and raiment for his house- 
hold, was performed, and that what yet remained 
for him to do was to properly sustain the dignity of 
the family, which in his opinion could best be done 
by securing recognition by the State in the shape 
of a charter or license of some kind, such appear- 
ing in his mind to be in the nature of a certificate 
of character, an acknowledgment, as it were, from 
those in authority, that the person certified to was 
one worthy of being held in high esteem by them, 
hence by all. 

He had insisted on maintaining the ferry across 
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the Wabash long after it had ceased to pay for the 
trouble of tending it, and had only consented to 
leave the town when his charter expired, and be 
learned that he could not get it renewed because of 
the fact that a ferry at that point was no longer 
needed by any considerable number of people, and 
now his anxiety for the rapid settlement of Oklaho- 
ma arose apparently from a desire to see the Terri- 
tory organized and a legislature elected, which would 
be endowed with authority to grant him a certifi- 
cate of respectability, or, in other words, a charter to 
establish a ferry across the Canadian river at the 
point where he had located his claim. 

This little weakness of Mr. McKinley did not, 
however, interfere to make either himself or family 
inhospitable or unsociable; indeed its members were 
more than ordinarily sociable, both among them- 
selves and with othei^. 

Mrs. McKinley was a woman of much natural 
ability and good sense, though entirely without ed- 
ucation, and was quite capable, as a general thing, 
of both catching and cooking her own hare, and she 
respected, and taught her children to respect, this 
fear which their father had of compromising his 
dignity, and to treat him with a mild species of for- 
mality quite sufficient to satisfy his idea of what 
was right and proper^ and so prevented any rasping 
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of tempei*s on anybody's part, and made theirs one 
of the pleasantest of families in which to remain 
for either a longer or shorter period of time; and 
Phil soon foand that he was not alone in his admi- 
ration for the beautiful eldest daughter, neither the 
only one who was a frequent and apparently wel- 
come visitor at the double cabin on the river bank. 

He, however, kept industriously at work on his 
claim. 

He had found his plow in the furrow where he 
left it when he was arrested by the soldiery, and 
had again hitched to it, and resumed his plow- 
ing when he had rendered such assistance in the 
erection of new cabins, as he felt was necessary to 
those having families, and kept it bright by con- 
stant Hse until the time for seeding was over. 

Then he began the work of erecting a new house, 
which he meant should be a little better than most 
of those built by the other settlers. 

He felt under no need of making great haste. He 
still boarded with Mr. Jones and his wife, and had 
arrived at no formal understanding with Nettie; 
was in truth a little jealous at times of some of the 
other young men of the colony. Generally, how- 
ever, he was hopeful, and even confident, and as 
he bad to erect a house of some kind in oider to 
keep good his claim under the law, he decided that 
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it should be one as nearly worthy of Nettie as could 
well be considering the circumstances, and he 
hewed all the logs of which it was to be built in such 
a way that the walls would be smooth both inside 
and out, and notched and laid them up with care, 
and chinked and plastered them as best he possibly 
could. 

He also made a good wide shed or porch at the 
rear of the house. 

This was done by allowing the third log from the 
top, in the body of the house, to extend over at the 
back some eight or ten feet. Then by putting posts 
under these at the end, and a girder across from one 
to the other, and extending the rafters upon that 
side clear down to the girder, it was ready to be 
roofed over with "shakes," rough shingles, split or 
rived from straight grained trees — the same as those 
with which the main body of the house was covered. 

It was late in the fall when he got it completed, 
but he felt a little proud of it as it was the best one 
in the settlement. 

And now if Nettie would consent to become his 
wife his happiness would be complete, and he felt 
that he could not much longer delay asking the 
question, upon her answer to which his happiness 
or misery depended. 

He thought over the matter a great deal, thought 
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of it all the time in fact, bat like many an other 
lover was loth to 

" Pat his chances to the touch. 
And win or lose it all." 

And so delayed and delayed and delayed, hoping 
for something, some word or look from Nettie 
which should give him better courage and a surer 
hope. 

And so waiting and hoping the days went by, and 
a week had elapsed since his house was finished, 
and still he had not asked Nettie to share it with 
him. 

Finally one day one of the young men with whom 
he associated said to him: 

" I say, Phil, why don't you have a dance and a 
party over at your new house — dedicate it, you 
know f Jo Anderson will fiddle for us, and we can 
have a way-up time. Say you'll do it." 

Phil jumped at the idea, and wondered he had not 
thought of it before. 

He would invite everybody, which would of course 
include Nettie, and may be when once she was over 
there, actually within his own house, he could find 
some way of telling her how much he loved her^ 
and how he had built the house with the hope that 
she would share it with him. 

He told the friend who had suggested the party 
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^bB.t it would be all right, and together they fixed 
2pon a time for it to come off. Then Phil told bim 
io invite everybody he saw, and to tell them to in- 
vite everybody they saw, so that no one in the set- 
tlement might get missed, and then himself started 
for the McKinley cabin to invite Nettie and the 
rest of the family in bis own person. 



CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

A 8TBANGE BETROTHAL — PBEPABINO FOB A FIOHT. 

" Nettie and the other girls are gone over to a 
eighbor's," Mrs. McKinley told Phil, when he in- 
aired for her at her father'^ cabin, whereupon he 
carted out to find them and escort them home. 

He found and ate supper with them at the neigh- 
or^s to whom their mother had directed him, and 
Dgether they started to walk home. 

As they walked the younger girls went on before, 
rhile Phil and Nettie lingered. 

At first their conversation was on the things of 
'hich they had been talking while at the neighbor's 
^here they were visiting — some trifles — the newest 
appenings among the families constituting the col- 
nists; the contents of a letter some one had re- 
vived from friends at the East; then of their own 
•lends, and things which had happened when they 
^ere children ; of the old home in the older times. 

Then Phil told her of how his house was finished 

nd ready for occupancy, and of how they were go- 

ig to have a frolic there some evening soon, and 

lat he wanted her to let him come for her, and see 
16 (241) 
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her home again afterward; to which she assented 
with so sweet a grace that Phil grew bold , and told 
her, with much stammering, how he longed to make 
her his wife, to have her love him and share his 
home; how he always had meant to have returned 
some time to the old home and to her, and how, not 
hearing from home, he feared to go lest he had been 
forgotten, or lest he find her married to another; and 
how since he had met h6r that night in the emigrant 
train he had thought of nothing else save how to 
win her and be worthy of her; to all of which im- 
passioned story Nettie replied nothing, but, instead, 
walked by his sid^ with her head turned from him, 
and gazed away off across the prairie and the river, 
as if looking at some distant object. 

Phil seeing that she turned away from him 
thought her indifferent to his suit, and growing des< 
perate did but plead the harder; telling her that 
for all his imperfections, his lack of education and of 
grace he would make up by a fuller measure of love. 
Told her how with every blow struck upon his new 
house he had sent up a fervent prayer that she 
might share it with him; make it bright and cheery 
with her presence. 

But Nettie still walked with head averted and 
answered not, until at last Phil cast his eyes in the 
direction she was looking, and saw that wkioh 
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caused him to stop in his walk sudd3nly and his 
cheek to pale, though the tan upon it was as thick 
as the sun and wind could make it. 

Nettie stopped also, and for a few minutes they 
stood side by side gazing away across the river, 
where could be seen approaching a body of horse- 
men in uniform, and riding at a sharp trot. Then 
Nettie turned to Phil and put her two hands in his 
and looked him in the face and said: 

" Phil, I love you, have always loved you and be- 
lieved in you, and always will; and I am ready to be 
your wife and share your home, but you nor any of 
us will have a home to-morrow. 

And Phil answered not a word, for he knew she 
spoke the truth. He too had recognized the ap- 
proaching horsemen as United States cavalry, and 
knew they could have but one errand there; that 
they had come a second time to evict the settlers 
from their homes. And he released her hands with- 
out even offering to seal their betrothal with a 
kiss. 

" A strange betrothal," did you say? 

Well — perhaps. 

Strange conditions environed them about. 

strange conditions those which induce, compel, 
men whose souls are tall and strong and white to 
leave the settled portions of the country, those loca- 
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tions where the genius of the race has achieved its 
grandest triumphs over the forces of nature, and 
where wealth is a thing of so little value that it is 
heaped up in stacks and measured by millions, and 
go out into the wilderness where there is absolutely 
no wealth, in order that they may obtain shelter 
and food for themselves and their families. 

And yet more strange is it when they have done 
this, and are peacefully seeking by their own labor 
upon God's own land to build homes for themselves 
and those they love, that there should come bands 
of armed men bearing aloft the ensign of the coun- 
try of which these home builders are citizens, and 
burn their houses and drive them from the coun- 
try. 

Strange indeed are these things; so strange that 
one scarce can believe them true; but when one 
knows them to be true there is nothing, any more, 
nothing that can follow, which can appear strange, 
or which can not follow naturally. The apple blos- 
som without fragrance, the fruit all withered upon 
the bough, the tree dead and bare in the midst of 
green fields and soft waters — ^none of these are 
strange any more when once it is known that those 
other things can be, and are. 

Nor is Oklahoma the only spot where the joy of 
young lovers has been stolen from them in the mo^ 
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ment of betrothal; where mothers have given birth 
to infants whose days were not yet full; where men 
have clasped the hand of Death, and gone away with 
him out of the sight of those who loved them, an(J 
whom they loved, because of these things which I 
tell you of. 

There are ruins of coliseums and palaces, of 
principalities and of states to be seen in Greece and 
Italy and in many another country; ruins which 
appear strange and unaccountable until we remem- 
ber that there, too, once on a time armed men drove 
forth those who, in obedience to the divine law, 
sought to make themselves homes and fortunes by 
the tilling of the soil. 

The thoughts which were burning themselves 
through Phil's brain as he stood there after let- 
ting go his sweetheart's proflfered hands, were 
plainly written on his face, and Nettie read them 
as from an open book. 

She saw the great veins upon his forehead swell, 
the fire of determination and hate kindle and flash 
from his eyes, the lips draw together, the hands 
• clinch, and the right hand lift as if to draw a weapon 
from his belt, and she was frightened; frightened 
not at what the approaching soldiers might do, but 
at what Phil might do in defense or retaliation, and 
her small hands crept back into Phil's larger ones, 
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and her fingers twined themselves about his as if 
she would hold him back from the desperate deeds 
on which he seemed to meditate. 

Then he stooped and kissed her upon the lips- 
kissed her cheeks and hair, and put his arms about 
her, and spoke solemnly — reverently. 

'^Nettie," he said, "I know what your fear is, and 
I will do no rash thing. For your sake I will be 
careful, and will hold my life and the lives of our 
enemies of more value than the pleasure of resist- 
ance to a mighty wrong. It is an awful thing, this 
feeling that we are being wronged so deeply with- 
out power ot resistance; this being compelled to re- 
ceive insult and injury without answering; but it 
must be so. Those soldiers come in the name of 
the law, and we must respect it, though, if it were 
not for you, I think — I don't know — I — I don't un- 
derstand why we may not be left in peace here— 
why the government permits us to be so wronged." 

Nettie, sobbing upon his shoulder, begged him to 
be patient, and told him it would all come right in 
the end; and that may be, after all, the soldiers were 
not come to drive them away. * 

But Phil knew better than to think this. He 
knew there was nothing else to bring them into that 
vicinity in force, and that the worst was to be an- 
ticipated. 
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He guessed that the explauation which himselt 
and others had sent on to Washington had not been 
properly directed, or in some way had not reached 
its destination, and that the military were actin<^ 
under their previous orders to keep the colonist? 
out, and not upon orders newly received. 

For a few moments yet the lovers stood exchang- 
ing pledges of continued love and fealty, and might 
have remained longer "but for the sound of approach- 
ing horsemen: hearing which they took one more 
kiss, and started forward toward Mr. McKinley'? 
cabin. 

A moment later a half dozen men on horseback, 
with rifles in their hands and revolvers in their belts 
came flying across the prairie, headed in the direc 
tion of the ford. 

They were neighbors, members of the colony, who 
had observed the approach of the soldiers, and were 
hurrying to meet them. They called to Phil, as 
they flew past, to get his rifle and come on. 

Looking to the right or left, Phil and Nettie could 
see others of the colonists, some o» foot and some 
mounted on horses or mules from which the har- 
ness had been hastily stripped, riding and running, 
and gathering upon the banks of the river. And 
they themselves hurried as fast as they could, even 
running the last part of the way, and soon reached 
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the ford, at which the people — men, women and 
children — were now gathering. 

Few of the men but had brought their arms, and 
those who had not were being urged to return to 
their cabins for them. 

Threats that the soldiers should never cross the 
river were heard from some, while others proposed 
that each man return to his own cabin, barricade 
his door, and refuse to be arrested or evicted under 
any circumstances. 

Some of the women were wringing their hands 

and weeping; others following their husbands or 

< 

sons about, pleading with them to do nothing rash; 
some carrying infants in their arras, others with 
children clinging to their skirts, and crying with 
fright and excitement. 

The leader or president of the colony was not yet 
present, having, as it chanced, gone out for an after- 
noon hunt across the prairie, from which he had not 
yet returned; and* when Phil entered the excited 
group a number turned to him for counsel and ad- 
vice, for he had, come to have considerable influence 
among them. 

" What shall we do?" they asked, gathering about 
him. " They are coming to arrest us again, and if 
they do the cattle men will burn our houses as soon 
as we are out of the way, and our crops will all be 
destroyed and our settlement broken up." 
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"Fight 'em, that's my advice," called out one who 
had just reached the group. 

" They're nigger troops, anyway," exclaimed an- 
other. 

This announcement caused fresh tremors of ex- 
citement to run through the crowd. 

" I fought four years to free the niggers," shouted 
one man, " and I'll be damned if any crowd of nig- 
gers is going to oust me when I'm minding my own 
business and disturbing nobody." 

That this sentiment was approved was evinced by 
such remarks as, 

"I'm with you, old comrade." 

" Tour head's level there." 

"That's the way to talk it" — coming from the 
crowd of excited men and weeping women and chil- 
dren gathered upon the river banks, watching the 
approach of the colored troops sent to evict them a 
second time from their homes. 

Phil felt his whole soul respond to this warlike 
spirit of the more reckless of the crowd. 

He had spent so much of his life among those 
w^hose hands are forever playing with the butts of 
their revolvers, had seen so much of force and so lit- 
tle of anything else, as a governing power, that he 
hardly knew there was any other way of opposing 
the wrong or protecting the right except with fiM • 
arms. 
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The slave born and bred in slavery feels but slight- 
ly the weight of his chain as compared with him 
whose limbs it chafes for the first time, and while in 
the full possession of health and strength, and with 
a knowledge of freedom's worth. 

Phil's whole soul cried out in wrathful protest 
against the indignity and wrong threatened to be 
done them. His hands clinched involuntarily, and 
the fire of a mighty anger flashed from his eyes; but 
before he hafd given expression to the thoughts and 
feelings burning for utterance, a small soft hand from 
out the crowd touched his, and looking down he saw 
Nettie's anxious eyes and tear-stained face turned up 
to his, and at once his anger cooled, and instead of 
urging his companions to prepare for fight, he plead 
with them to be patient and keep cool, and do noth- 
ing rashly. 

At first his voice was hoarse and his words came 
with an effort, but as his anger died out it took a 
smoother tone, and then became soft and flexible, 
with strange power to sway the excited feelings 
of his fellows. 

He himself felt a species of surprise at this — sur- 
prise both that he could speak thus, and that his 
words should have such power over his companions. 
He had not suspected himself of possessing orator- 
ical ability, and knew nothing of the power which 
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ies in the word, if strongly asserted, to compel obe- 
lience, and was therefore as much surprised at the 
effect of bis speaking as he had time to be. 

Having calmed the excitement in a measure and 
)rought order out of confusion, he was on the point 
)f proposing that a committee be selected to ride 
orward and meet the approaching soldiery, when 
he leader of the colony arrived, and to him Phil re- 
ligned the authority which circumstances and his 
)wn recognized fitness for it had momentarily in- 
/^ested him with. 

This man whom the colonists called their leader 
vas not one having any autocratic authority over 
ihem. He was the one who presided at their meet- 
ngs held for the purpose ol deciding upon business 
)f interest to the colony, at which each head of a 
amily was entitled to a voice and a vote. 

He was guide and spokesman; leader, in the sense 
>f one who goes ahead, but not such a one as has 
lutocratic power to compel others to follow. If 
ihey followed they did so because they were pleased 
)0 follow, confident that they were being led in the 
vay they themselves had decided to go, and not be- 
cause they were ordered to do so. 

But this man was a natural leader of men as well. 
ile had that quick perception of what is necessary 
>r best to do on occasion, and an air of knowing that 
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he knew, which showed itself in every word and 
movement, and inspired that confidence in oth- 
ers which in times of nnnsual happenings gave him 
a power that was autocratic, so long as exercised 
within limits which permitted those over whom it 
was exercised to retain their self-respect unim- 
paired. 

This man did not wait the appointing of a com- 
mittee. He took command as by right, and with a 
word produced quiet, and then said, in a voice that 
betrayed no trace of excitement or fear: 

*' If the rest of you will remain here, Mr. Johnson 
and myself will ride forward and see what the troops 
want, and will report to you as soon as we ascertain 
the situation." 

Then turning to Phil, he said: 

" Come. If you have no horse here one of the men 
will lend you his,'' and turned away and rode down 
the banks into the river. 

Phil joined him upon a borrowed horse before he 
reached the opposite shore, and together their ani- 
mals clambered up the bank, and cantered away 
side by side to meet the troops, now only a few hun- 
dred rods distant. 

As they approached still nearer, the lieutenant in 
command of the troops, which were part of a col- 
ored regiment that for some months past had been 
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stationed upon the frontier, rode forward accompa- 
nied by an orderly, and both sides saluted with prop- 
er courtesy. 

Then wheeling their horses the two colonists fell 
in line with the lieutenant and orderly, and rode 
back a little in advance of the company of regulars, 
whose horses had dropped to a walk. 

The lieutenant was the first to speak; his man- 
ner was not lacking in politeness especially, but bis 
words carried an awful meaning in them. 

" Tou see," he said, " that weVe come for you 
again." 

" I supposed that was your purpose," replied the 
leader of the colonists, " as I could not think of any 
other errand you could have this way. I had hoped 
that the explanation we made and forwarded to 
Washington on the other occasion would prove 
sufficient to save us further trouble, but it appears 
to have failed in some way." 

" Who gave the orders for driving us out of the 
country?" asked Phil. 

"Orders to me came from my superior officers," 
returned the lieutenant, "and that is all I am sup- 
posed to know; I, however, learned that they origi- 
nated in Washington; indeed, they could not well 
originate anywhere else." 

"Do you mean to say," asked Phil a Kttle excitedly, 

— .« jWV •* » 
•* • * > 
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** that the government, that is, the President, or- 
dered us to be taken out after the explanation we 
made under oath the other time? " 

" I don't mean to say anything about it," replied 
the officer, hotly; " all I care to know is that I have 
orders from those I am bound to obey to take you 
out of here, and that you are going to go." 

The words and manner of the officer rasped both 
men, but they managed to contain themselves, 
though Phil was compelled to call up Nettie's 
words and looks before he could choke back the hot 
retort that sprung to his lips. 

His companion, more accustomed to seilf-com- 
mand, answered without apparent feeling that he 
regretted that such orders had been issued. "Could 
.there not," he asked, "be some way found by which 
the matter could be held in abeyance for a time? 
some way by which the colonists could be left in 
possession of their homes until communication 
could be had with the president of the United 
States, who is certainly laboring under a misappre- 
hension regarding the matter, and an effoit made to 
secure the revocation of the order? " 

"I have no orders of that kind," returned tb« 
officer. 

" But could you not delay a little ? I will send to 
ttie nearest telegraph office a man mounts on the 
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best horse in the settlement, or will go myself, and 
there telegraph a full account of the nature of our 
claims, and what and where we are, to the President, 
and ask him if it is with his approval that we are 
^evicted. If he says it is, we will leave peaceably; 
9or if he says not, and countermands the order, then 
you will not need to execute it." 

**Can'tdo it," returned the lieutenant. **I tell 
you I have my orders to take you and your families, 
everybody, out of here, and to take them to Fort 
Reno, and I must obey without waiting three or four 
days or weeks trying to get the President to coun- 
termand the order." 

By this time they had reached the ford, and plung- 
ing in, crossed the river, and came out upon the op- 
posite bank a few rods below where the crowd of 
colonifits was standing. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

THB LEADER AND MB. m'kINLET MAKE SPEECHES— TIED 
TO THEIR WAGONS WITH ROPES. 

After talking still further with the lieutenant, 
without receiving any encouragement from him, 
or promise that time would be given, or delay 
made in the execution of his orders, the two men 
returned to their waiting companions, and reported 
the state of affairs to them. 

" We are,'* said their leader, " again arrested, and 
the officer declares it to be his orders to again take 
us to Fort Reno, beyond which he has no authority, 
and no knowledge of what is intended. 

" I know," he continued, " with what feelings ot 
grief and indignation you learn this. I am myself 
overwhelmed with grief and indignation for you 
and for myself. Why government permits it is some- 
thing difficult to understand, but doubtless it is 
because it has not full and complete information 
upon the subject. It can not be possible that it is 
the settled policy of the administratioA to turn over 
this whole Territory, containing about all there is 
remaining of valuable agricultural land, to a few 
foreign cattle companies and syndicates <»f Eastdrn 
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.pitalists; and it must be, therefore, that when the 

cts are known at Washington, we will be rein- 

ated in possession of our claims, and full reparation 

lade us for all the losses which we have suffered or 

ay suffer. 

" 1 know, I have not forgotten, that I said this 

.me thing before when we were arrested, and I 

ought we had taken the steps necessary to at 

ast prevent our again being disturbed; but it 

ems we were not thorough enough; that we 

lOuld have done more in some way to make plain 

le fact that we are not violators of the law, but 

jaceful citizens claiming protection from it. 

" If we can not induce the officers m command of 

lese troops to delay, then there is but the one 

ling left us. We must again submit to being con- 

jyed out of the Territory. 

" We make, and will make no promise not to 

(turn. On the contrary, we proclaim our unalter- 

>le determination to come back, to hold on to our 

aims, and to assert our right, and the right of 

rery other citizen who desires to do so, to come 

3re and take a claim and improve it, and live 

Don it. 

" I beg of you to be patient. All will yet be well. 

^e will yet live to see our wrongs righted, and our 

klahonia one of the finest states in the Union, and 
17 
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you who have borne the burden and heat of the con- 
test shall be honored and rewarded as you deserve.- 

'* I shall be glad now if some of you, say a com- 
mittee of five, will go to the officer who is in com- 
mand of the troops, and see if it is possible in any 
way to make a compromise by which ourselves and 
families may be benefited. In doing so, any com- 
mittee which you may appoint will have but two 
things to bear in mind: first, that having an inal- 
ienable and legal right to the claims which we have 
pre-empted, we need not feel ashamed at being 
arrested, or at anything which can follow; and, 
secondly, we must remember that the officer in 
command is under orders from his superior, and 
that to violate them may cause him to be court- 
martialed, and possibly shot." 

While their leader was thus speaking, the most 
of the men crowded about him, and listened atten- 
tively and without interruption to his words; but 
some there were who held back, and were evidently 
little disposed to submit quietly to being again 
driven from their claims. 

They would have been better pleased if their 
leader had counseled resistance to the death, and 
even as it was, might have stood out against evic- 
tion, but for the pleadings of the women, who, for 
the moment, lost sight of everything else in the fear 
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that those they loved might be killed, and with tears 
and pleadings held them back from the desperate 
deeds they might have done. 

The committee of five suggested by the leader 
was selected, and repaired at once to where the 
officers were awaiting the arrival of their camp 
equipage, the wagons containing which had not 
yet come up. 

As no one of the others upon the committee felt any 
Kreat confidence in their ability as a spokesman, Mr. 
McKinley, who was one of them, assumed the re- 
sponsibility of that position, and after removing his 
hat and saluting the officer with proper decorum, 
proceeded formally to state the mission upon which 
they had come. 

Being, like his father before him, an old line 
Democrat, with a genealogical tree which was fondly 
believed to have first taken root somewhere in the 
sacred soil of Kentucky, he felt with especial keenness 
the indignity which threatened them, of being ar- 
rested and evicted by colored troops; and he also felt 
that upon him rested much of the responsibility of 
preservingthe rights, or, if this were impossible, then 
at least the dignity ot the colony, and there was a 
little more than the usual amount of stiffness in Ins 
manner as he addressed the officer, after having 
saluted him. 
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" We have come, sir, Mr. Officer," he said with a 
dignified wave of his hand in the direction of the 
people upon the river bank, "as the representatives 
of those people, sir ; yes sir, their representatives, 
sir, authorized, as you may say, to speak for them; 
and we come a axin' for justice — ^yes, sir, for justice, 

" We are here, sir, Mr. Officer, claimin' rights as 
citizens, as citizens, sir, which has always done their 
duty to their country and been loyal to the flag. 
Yes, sir. 

" Some of us has been honored by the Common- 
wealth in which we have lived in the past ; yes, sir, 
honored by the Commonwealth. If you don't believe 
it, just you come down to my cabin, an' I'll show 
you a document sealed with the seal of the great 
state of Indiana and the great state of Illinois in 
which is set forth the fact, yes, sir, the fact that some 
of us are known to be worthy of the confidence and 
esteem of— of— of— of every body, sir, which, I reckon, 
makes us the ekil of a nigger soldier if not of them 
as commands 'em; and we intend, as soon as the 
country about here gits settled up, which will be as 
soon as it gets norated 'round that this here is 
gov'ment land, for to have a ferry across the river 
here. Yes, sir, a ferry ; and we are goin' to build a 
town up there on that there raise of ground there ; 
yes, sir. We are a goin' to do things up as they ought 
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to be done, and to cause this wilderness to blossom 
as the hollyhock; yes, sir, as the hollyhock; an' do 
you suppose that we are such rantankerous villains 
as to go and vi'late the law if we didn't know we 
had a right to settle here ? No, sir, not by a great 
deal. We are loyal citizens, sir, all on us, and we 
want you to recognize that fact, and take your nigger 
soldiers out of here, and leave us in peace to set 
under our own vine and fig tree." 

Considerably to Mr. McKin ley's surprise this 
speech failed to have any particular effect upon 
the oflBcer. Nor did any of the other members of 
the committee appear any more able to move him 
to delay action, or retire without accomplishing the 
purpose for which he had been sent. 

He, however, consented to allow the colonists to 
return to their homes for the night, the members 
of the committee being told to consider themselves 
under arrest, and to report at the oflBcer's quarters 
on the following morning. And such was the re- 
port which the committee was compelled to take 
back to their waiting companions. 

It was now becoming dark, too dark even to see 
each other's faces distinctly at a few paces distant, 
and the little crowd slowly and with heavy hearts 
dispersed, some going directly to their homes, 
others lingering by the way, and stopping to talk. 
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the situation over with this or that one of their 
neighbors, but ail taking with them the feeling that 
nothing could be done to avert the calamity 
which had befallen them; and many began at 
once to pack their household goods into shape for 
loading into the wagons preparatory to the orders 
to move out, which they expected would be issued 
in the morning. 

They were not, however, ordered to move the 
next day, nor the next, nor yet the next. 

When the committee of the day previous, together 
with Phil Johnson and the leader of the colonists, 
who had also been ordered to report as under arrest, 
did so, a guard was placed over them, and so con- 
tinued for ten days, while the remainder of the col- 
onists were allowed to come and go as they chose, 
but always with the understanding that they were 
to be ordered to move the next day, and the next, 
and the next. 

Whether the object had in view was to induce 
them to leave secretly, and so save the trouble of 
conducting them out, I d« not know. I do but state 
a fact which can be verified by any who care to 
take the trouble of doing so, and having done that, 
am content to leave conclusions to my readers. 

At the end of ten days, or rather on the morning 
of the tenth, the order to move was actually given, 
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and the whole array pulled across the river and 
headed toward Fort Reno. 

And now the indignity of being tied with ropes to 
the hind end of their wagons, and compelled to march 
in the dust and dirt between guards with loaded 
carbines, was inflicted upon all who were recog- 
nized as in any degree leaders among the colonists, 
ivhile the women were treated, if not with open 
indignity, yet with a lack of the courtesy common- 
ly recognized among all classes as due to the sex. 

Crowded into the wagons with their household 
goods, and, compelled to sit all the day through, 
they and their children, without opportunity to 
move about or stretch their wearied limbs, some- 
times without water to quench their thirst, and sur- 
rounded by brutal soldiers whose color, if it did not 
prevent them from being good soldiers, certainly 
added nothing tx) the confidence which they in- 
spired in the breasts of these women who were their 
prisoners — such were the conditions and surround- 
ings under which they were taken back along the 
trail they had once before gone on their way to Fort 
Reno. 

Phil Johnson was among those tied to the tail 
end of a wagon, and again it was Nettie's pleading 
eyes and voice which prevented the enactment of 
a tragedy. 
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But the eyes and voice which were so effective in 
preventing her lover from rushing upon death in 
defense of his bodily freedom, or in revenge for the 
awful indignity done to him, had no effect upon the 
officer in command to induce him to countermand 
the order to tie the men to the wagons, and he 
had been careful to see that all had been deprived 
of their knives and revolvers before the order to tie 
them was given. 

And thus like cattle were they driven away 
across the prairie, and along the beautiful table 
lands, and by the clear streams, until they reached 
Fort Reno, where such of the men aa were supposed 
to have influence with their fellow colonists, and 
would be likely to use it to induce them to return 
to their claims if released, were again consigned to 
military prison, and compelled to sleep upon the 
floor without blankets or bedding of any kind, and 
without being permitted to talk with their friends 
outside or to send letters or telegrams, or in any way 
communicate with the government at Washington 
or the civil authorities of the state of Kansas. 

As for the rest they were simply held in camp by 
guards, and fed on rations issued from the commis- 
sary department of the army at the fort. 

After five days had elapsed the larger portion of 
the colonists, including the women and children, 
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were again put upon the march, and conducted to 
the Kansas state line, and then turned loose much 
as on the former occasion, and without any formal 
charge of any kind having been made against them. 

After tliese had been gotten fairly oflF, those who 
had been kept in confinement were brought out, 
mounted upon their own horses, put in charge of a 
squad of soldiers and conveyed the long journey of 
nearly one hundred and fifty miles to the Red river, 
which forms the boundary line between the Indian 
Territory and the state of Texas, and driven into 
the river by their guards, who from the bank 
watched them half way across, and then turned and 
rode away in the direction of the fort from which 
they had come. 

Without crossing to the other side or so much as 
setting foot on Texas soil, these men turned about, 
when they saw the soldiers retire, and returned to 
the Territory side of the river, where they camped 
for the night. 

The next morning they took up the trail of their 
guards, followed it as long as it lay in nearly a di- 
rect line with their Oklahoma claims, and then 
leaving it, branched off to the right, and two days 
later reached the deserted settlement, and slept one 
night in the McKinley cabin on the banks of the 
river. They had entertained a faint hope that a 
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portion of the colonists might have returned there, 
but it was only a faint one, and they were not great- 
ly disappointed at finding none of them had done 
so, as they knew that, even if so disposed, there had 
probably been scant time for them to return from 
the Kansas state line, whither they guessed them 
to have been taken. 

The next morning they began their own ride to 
the state line in search of their families and friends. 

Just where to look for them they did not know, 
but believing them to be somewhere in Kansas they 
struck out for Caldwell, at which place they were 
enabled to learn at what point the troops having 
them in charge had entered the state. 

Again mounting their animals, after a night spent 
at Caldwell, they rode west along the borderline 
between the state and territory a distance of near- 
ly fifty miles, and there found those for whom they 
were searching, or a portion of them. 

Not all the colonists brought out by the troops 
had remained together. 

A portion were disheartened. They were out of 
money, out of provisions, and utterly incapable of 
making an immediate attempt to again enter Oklo- 
homa and take possession of their claims, and had 
moved on up into the State in search of temporary 
employment for themselves and their teams^ or had 
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started to make their way back to the neighbor- 
hoods from which they originally came. 

A considerable number, however, had remained 
together, and among them were the McKinleys. 

Mr. McKinley and Phil found them in camp, and 
in possession, with others, of an old shed, which 
they had been given the use of by a farmer for whom 
the McEinley boys and several others of the com- 
pany were at work shucking corn. 

Not knowing what had become of those left be- 
hind when they were themselves conveyed north 
from Fort Keno, they had decided to await where 
they were until they heard from them; or, failing to 
hear from them soon, to take steps toward their lib- 
eration. Nettie had declared that she would go to 
Washington and present the case to the president, 
or to Congress, or to somebody who had authority, 
if her father and lover were not soon released and 
permitted to rejoin them. And as in this she was 
rather encouraged than discouraged by her mother, 
it is probable that she would have made the attempt 
had they not arrived within a day or two. As it 
was the family had acted upon the knowledge that 
if the two men were released soon they would seek 
for them somewhere not far from the territorial 
line across which they had been driven, and the 
young men having sought for and found employ- 
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ment, at wages which would keep the family from 
want, they had accepted the offer of the use of the 
shed in which they were, and which, with the wag- 
ons to sleep in, enabled them to be tolerably com- 
fortable for the time being. 



1 



CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 

MR. m'kINLBY illustrates THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 

The meeting between Phil and Nettie on the 
return of the former from his enforced trip to the 
Red river, was not very different from the meeting 
of other lovers, and the reader can imagine it 
without putting me to [the trouble of writing out 
the details. 

Nettie was at work in the shed, occupied in com- 
mon by four or five families to cook and eat under, 
they sleeping at night in their wagons. 

It was neither more nor less than a shed intended 
as shelter for cattle from the fury of the blizzards 
which occasionally sweep over the prairies in win- 
ter, and without which cattle are apt to drift away, 
and at times to become severely frozen. 

This shed stood now in a cornfield eighty or one 
hundred acres in extent, and was far enough away 
from the road to make it difficult to see any one 
who might be approaching, until he was quite op- 
posite to the people standing in the shed. There- 
fore, the approach of Phil Johnson and his party 

was unobserved, until they had entered the corn- 

(S69) 
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field, and riding through the tall corn, were but a 
few rods away. 

Then hearing a rustling among the dried corn- 
blades, some looked out, and at once the cry went 
up, 

" Here they come ! ^ 

"Here's Phil Johuson!" 

" Here's our leader ! '' 

"Here's Mr. McKinley!" 

" Here they all are .! " and wives bounded forward, 
and children came running, and the men sprung from 
their saddles, and everybody gathered about them ; 
and those who were husbands and fathers kissed 
their wives and took their little ones in their arms, 
and hugged them and set them upon their horses, 
or on their own shoulders, and all asked questions 
and all answered at once, and many laugbed and 
some cried, and all were for the moment supremely 
happy; and in the midst of it all, Phil whispered to 
Nettie to come and help him stake out his pony; 
and as soon as they had put two rows of corn be- 
tween themselves and the others, he took her hand 
and held it close, and together they led the pony 
around on the other side of the shed and made him 
fast; and Nettie patted the pony's neck and rubbed 
his nose, and finally kissed him; at which Phil 
made motions signifying that he was as good as the 
pony, and then Nettie 
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But what does the reader expect of me? Did I 
not tell you that I was not going into the details of 
Phil and Nettie^s courtship? 

When Phil re-appeared and mingled with the oth- 
ers at meal time, he tried to, and I think did, look 
as innocent ot having kissed anybody as his pony, 
munching corn-stalks around on the other side of 
the shed, and I'm not the man to accuse any one 
without evidence. 

Neither do I know how Nettie managed to get 
back to her family and the little crowd in and 
about the front of the shed without attracting 
attention to her coming. 

I think, however, that she went first to her 
father's wagon, and got therefrom some article 
which might or might not have been needed for 
use in the shed, and returned there with it, and 
with a look of knowing as little of anything having 
occurred at the back of the shed as Phil Johnson or 
his pony; and if she had been asked about it I do 
not doubt she would have pretended to as much 
ignorance of the matter as either of them. 

That night after such of the colonists as had 
secured work in the neighborhood had returned to 
their families, an informal talk regarding the future 
was held, and it was decided not to make an effort 
to return to Oklahoma, until the following spring. 
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Their claims would not lapse by reason of an 
absence of anything less than six months, and they 
could remain in Kansas during the winter workiug 
at whatever they could find to do to make a liviDg 
for their families, and .perchance get a little stock 
of provisions ahead with which to start life again 
upon their claims when they should return to them. 

They had learned that they could get employment 

with their teams upon anew railroad which was 

►being built further up in the State; and i here most 

of them went, and among them Phil and the Mc- 

Kinleys. 

Before going it was agreed that they should meet 
at Caldwell at a certain time, prepared to agaiu 
enter Oklahoma, with as many added colonists as 
they could induce to join them. 

There was no talk of not returning by any one. 

It was only a question of when they could 
gather together enough upon which to subsist until 
a crop could be raised. 

They were beginning to be suspicious that their 
being driven out of the country was not wholly the 
result of a mistake; that there were those higher 
in authority than they had first supposed, who were 
interested in preventing the settlement of Okla- 
homa and the Cherokee strips, and in keeping them 
as herding grounds for cattle, until some way could 
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be found or made for making permanent in these 
Cattle kings the title to these immense tracts, thus 
laying the foundations for a landed aristocracy 
in the West which would fraternize with, and sus- 
tain the stock and bondholding aristocracy of the 
Slast 

This suspicion did not have the effect of influenc- 
ing them to abandon their attempts to settle 
there, and so redeem the country from the clutch 
of the cattle companies. On the contrary, it but 
aroused them to a feeling that they had a solemn 
duty to perform in the matter. 

If, indeed, it were true that the conspirators ex- 
pected to found there an aristocracy based on large 
landholdings, and if it had progressed so far and 
become so powerful that it could compel the use of 
the standing army to drive from their homes those 
who were there by full permission of the written 
law, then it was their duty to do and to suffer what- 
soever must be in defense of their rights to settle 
upon this land, since they were thus made the 
representatives of all the people, and to them was 
assifj^ned the solemn duty of preserving the rights 
and the liberties of all. 

Neither could it matter to them if the civil courts 
or the heads of the departments, or if their rep- 
resentatives in Congress or the Senate, had been 
IS 
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drawn into the conspiracy, or packed or suborned 
into unholy support of the awful wrong which 
the regular army was being used to perpetrate upon 
them. 

On the contrary, this only made it the more im- 
peratively their duty to contend for their claims ; 
since only by contending for them could they attract 
public attention to the matter, and compel an in- 
vestigation by the people into the facts of the case. 

It was resolved therefore to return ; and if evicted 
again to again return, and to continue this, and to 
increase their numbers, if possible, until their per- 
sistency should provoke the desired investigation. 

Even Mr. McKinley Vas aroused and active in his 
efforts to hold the colonists together, and sustain 
them in their determination to return to their 
claims in the spring. 

Tying him with a rope to the tail end of a wagon, 
and compelling him to march there between two 
files of colored soldiers had aroused the lion in his 
nature. He was not less dignified than before, bnt 
more active. 

He "would see," he said, "it a citizen who had 
been honored by the people of two states could be 
deprived of his right to settle on the public domain 
by a mob of nigger soldiers commanded by a dude 
dressed in lefbenant's uniform!" 
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For two weeks those who had gone into camp at 
the cornfields remained where they were, employed 
in shucking corn for one farmer and another in the 
neighborhood; and then the whole company moved 
farther up in the State, and the men began working 
upon the railroad, getting wages which were suffi- 
cient to keep their families, and lay by a bit for the 
coming season. 

The great difficulty was to obtain shelter — houses 
in which their families could be kept comfortable; 
and some Were obliged to put up cheap shanties and 
live in them. 

Nettie was so fortunate as to get a position as 
teacher in a country school, at fair wages, and so 
was not at home, except occasionally for a day or 
two. 

This was not at all satisfactory to Phil, who want- 
ed to be married at once, or at least that Nettie 
should stay at home, where he could see her every 
day; but she told him that when she had promised 
to share his home she had not promised to marry 
him" until he had one; and when he looked a little 
bit hurt, had put her arms about his neck and her 
cheek against his, and so comforted him; after 
which she pointed out how much better it would be 
for them — for all — that she should teach during the 
winter, and thus add something to the general fund 
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with which the family and he should return to Ok- 
lahoma in the spring to resume the work of making 
a home, than it would be to marry, and be under 
the necessity of spending a portion of what Phil 
still had in building a cheap and comfortless cabin, 
or by her remaining with her father and mother in 
the dug-out into which they had been forced to 
live. 

And so Nettie went to her school, ten miles away, 
and Phil hitched his mules to a road scraper, and 
scraped dirt for the construction company, or to 
his wagon, and hauled it; and continued to board 
with Mr. and Mrs. Jones, who had secured the occu- 
pancy of a pretty comfortable sod-house, from which 
a settler of several years before had moved into a 
new frame-house recently completed. 

But as regularly as Sunday came, Phil's pony 
might have been seen heading iji the direction of 
the Bronson settlement, in which locality Nettie 
taught the young idea how to shoot. And as nobody 
ever saw him when he returned, and he was yet on 
hand with his mule team promptly on Monday 
morning, it is fair to conclude that he left Net- 
tie's boarding place at rather a late hour Sunday 
night. 

Meantime every member of the colony, wherever 
they were, was making eflEbrts to induce others to 
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join them, and so swell the numbers which were to 
locate homes in Oklahoma in the spring. 

Especially was the leader busy in this direction, 
and also in seeking to make known to the general 
government, and to the public at large, the true con- 
dition of things, and the facts as they existed with 
relation to the title of the lands on which the Col- 
onists had laid their claims. 

He found, however, that it was less easy to ac- 
complish this than at first appeared. 

Both he and all who were associated with him 
were already branded by the reports of the military 
anthorities at whose hands they had suffered arrest, 
and by the efforts of those interested in preventing 
the truth from becoming known, as men seeking to 
deprive a peaceful nation of Indians of the rights sol- 
emnly guaranteed to them by the government of the 
United States; so that when he sought the use of 
the columns of the influential and widely circulat- 
ing newspapers through which to make known the 
facts, he was refused, or, if granted the use of one, 
his statements were denied in another column upon 
authority which appeared to be irrefutable. 

He appealed to the civil courte for protection 
from the military, and for a decision as to his right, 
and the right of those acting with him to settle in 
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Oklahoma under the homestead law — and was re- 
fused. 

He appealed to the secretary of the interior, and 
could get no satisfaction; to a senator from Kansas, 
and got no reply. 

Discouraged with his efforts to thus bring the mat- 
ter before the public, and convinced that men high 
up in authority were interested in overthrowing the 
law, and that it was through the influence which 
they wielded in government circles that the army 
was being used to overawe himself and his compan- 
ions, and render non-effective the law whereby the 
people had sought to make the public lands secure 
to those who wished to make homes, upon them, 
there appeared to him but one way remaining by 
which they could protect themselves in their rights 
to the claims which they had made, and call public 
attention to the situation to an extent which would 
compel the relinquishment, by the cattle syndicates, 
of the grip which they had upon the country, and 
so save this beautiful territory to the people. 

This one remaining way was to raise a still larger 
colony, and, by persistently returning as often as 
driven out, finally compel the public to take such 
interest in the question as would eventually bring 
the whole matter before Congress for settlement, 
through the introduction of a bill providing for the 
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)rganization of the country under territorial law. 

Accordingly he put forth renewed efforts to induce 
others to join the colony. 

He rode and wrote and talked constantly. 

He got one man interested in a neighborhood, 
ind induced him to work upon his neighbors to en- 
list them. 

He secured the meeting of a half dozen neighbors 
in the house of one of their number for the purpose 
of talking about Oklahoma; and in another place 
he got the entire neighborhood interested, and rode 
fifty miles on horseback, or a hundred and fifty by 
rail, to tell them about Oklahoma. 

Possessed of considerable property when the idea 
of settling in the beautiful country first took pos- 
session of him, he spent of it freely in scattering a 
knowledge of its beauty and fertility among the 
people as tar and as fast as it was possible for him 
to go or send. 

Time and money, his own personal comfort, he 
reckoned these things of no value, so that he made 
known the facts about Oklahoma, and the effort be- 
ing made to prevent its settlement by any except 
the cattle syndicates already there — the kings al- 
ready in possession, and using the army to enable 
them to retain possession, of this, the last and most 
beautiful of the free lands of the republia 
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And, what with his own efforts and those of Phil 
Johnson, Mr. McKinley and others — all, in fact, who 
had been of the colony before — the approach of 
spring saw a company many times larger than the 
old one, assembling upon the borders of Kansas, pre- 
paratory to entrance into Oklahoma. 

From many States and from long distanced they 
came. 

Those who had returned the fall before to their 
old homes had told the tale of the advantages which 
nature had showered upon this beautiful spot to 
make it the fairest of lands, and the most desirable 
of homes for those who wanted to make homes up- 
on a virgin soil. 

Had told, too, the facts regarding the effort being 
made to shut the people out of this, their heritage, 
and so had aroused the spirit of hatred of oppression, 
the love of liberty, the pride in country and the de- 
termination that here, at least, in America, shall 
there be fair play. 

And so there had started westward a long line of 
canvas-covered wagons, that centered upon- the bor- 
der of the Indian Territory, and whose owners an- 
nounced themselves ready to take the risk of evic- 
tion, of imprisonment, of death, in support of the 
inalienable right of the children of the republic to 
homes upon the public lands. 
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For some weeks before the day set for starting 
they began to arrive. 

First a single wagon having the members of one 
small family, a man and his wife. Then two oth- 
ers arrived, and went into camp with the first. Then 
another and another, and then a score of wagons, 
until the camp looked like a village of tents and 
covered wagons. 

Among the later comers were the colonists who 
had been at work for the construction company dur- 
ing the winter. 

Understanding the necessity which might arise, 
they were anxious to lay in as large a supply of pro- 
visions, and that which would buy provisions, as pos- 
sible, and so remained close at work until within 
four days of the time set for leaving the Kansas 
border en route for their old claims and homes in 
Oklahoma, and then drove direct and without an 
hour's unnecessary delay to the place of rendezvous. 

With this party came the McKinleys and Phil 
Johnson and the people he boarded with. 

Nettie had finished her school and received her 
pay, and upon the insistance of her mother and 
brothers, had deposited the greater portion of it in 
a bank where she could get it when she wanted it 
upon occasion. 

She would have passed it all over to swell the 
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family fund, but they were resolved that she should 
not, seeing that it would not be long before she 
would have need of it to help in a home of her own. 

Nettie and Phil intended to be married in the 
fall, unless they were again driven out of Oklahoma; 
and ever, if they were, it was not impossible that 
they would still be married. They did not know 
for, sure; it must depend somewhat on circum- 
stances. 

For the present they were happy, being w^here 
they could be together every day, and with the 
knowledge that they were to be near each other all 
summer in camp and in their Oklahoma homes. 

And so they had gone to the place appointed foi 
the meeting of the colony, preparatory to the start 
for Oklahoma; and with them had gone a dozen 
other families from among the new friends they 
had made during the months just passed in Kansas. 

Some of these new recruits were men who had 
worked upon the same road with Phil and the other 
colonists. Some were families who had come West 
the fall before, and had not yet bought hoiftes, or 
who, having small homes, had sold them to join the 
expedition in search for homes in Oklahoma. 

These last Mr. McKinley claimed as his especial 
followers, he having been the principal factor in 
inducimg them to join the colony. 
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Owing to the willingness of his family, both sons 
and daughters, to support him in his efforts to main- 
tain the dignity which he felt belonged to him, as 
one who had been honored with a commission to 
run a ferry boat, he had not been compelled to 
work on the railroad, and had put in most of the 
time talking up Oklahoma and the interests of the 
colony; and doing this, he gradually came to consid- 
er himself as more and more the leader of the com- 
pany, and to assume a yet more dignified manner. 

I think it was along about this time it occurred 
to him that it would be better, and more in accord 
with thQ natural fitness of things, for him to be- 
come a member of the territorial legislature which 
was to be, when Oklahoma was settled, than to ap- 
ply for a license to establish a ferry across the Can- 
adian, as he had first intended. 

In the former event he would be in a position to 
secure the charter for the ferry in the name of one 
of his sons, and so cause two generations of McKin- 
leys to be honored; while in case he applied for it 
for himself, the honors done to the family would die 
out with him. 

Not that the old gentleman had any thoughts of 
dying, except as something too far away to be re- 
garded as a matter of any present importance, be- 
yond the preparation to meet the day of judgment 
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by occasionally, like the rest of us, repentiD^ of 
sin long enough to be tolerably certain that we 
have repented of it, in order that we may keep on 
sinning in a comfortable state of mind. 

On the contrary, Mr. McKinley was never one half 
so active or full of projects in his life, or never got 
so much or so high a pleasure out of existence as 
now. 

Never before had he felt himself to be an active 
leader of men or of opinions. Heretofore he had 
waited until his opinion had been asked for, and 
then answered in that dignified tone of exaltation 
which belongs by right to the judge. Bat now he 
forced his opinions upon people; he spoke as one 
having authority to compel men to hear the truth 
about Oklahoma, and the injustice done to the colo- 
nists by the army, with the sanction, or, at least, 
without reprimand, from the government at Wash- 
ington. 

From talking the beauties of Oklahoma, and the 
competence to be speedily won there by labor upon 
the virgin soil, he finally got to talking of the hon- 
orableness and dignity of labor in the abstract, even 
going so far as to shovel sand on the railroad one 
whole day to prove that labor was compatible with 
dignity of person. 



CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 

BACK TO OKLAHOMA AGAIN — LIFE AT THE SETTLEMENT 
— ^A 8TBANOEB VISITS THE COLONY, AND IMPARTS 
SOME EXCITING INFORMATION. 

But now, just as the colony, thus largely augment- 
ed, was on the point of starting, came tidings of the 
arrest, by a United States marshal, of their leader, 
as he was on his way to join them from some point 
farther east, where he had been upon colony busi- 
ness. 

This news threw a damper over the spirits of the 
colonists, and caused a few of the new members to 
waver in their determination to enter Oklahoma, 
and one or two families actually left, and sought for 
homes elsewhere. 

The majority, however, remained firm, and even 
felt that the arrest might bring the whole mat- 
ter before the courts, and result in great good by 
settling at once and forever the question of their 
right to pre-empt land in Oklahoma, and in the 
whole country under dispute, which was now under- 
stood to extend to what is known as the Cherokee 
Strip, containing six million acres, and also to the 
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Public Land Strip, a body of land lying north of 
Texas, and west of the Indian Territory, and cwn- 
taining something over three and a half million 
acres. 

With this hope to buoy them up, the old colonists 
— those who had been among those evicted from 
their claims on two previous occasions — were in no 
way cast down. They loved their leader as a broth- 
er, and regretted exceedingly the suffering, both of 
body and mind, to which he might be subjected, but 
still they felt that good was likely to come out of it, 
and so could not regret the fact of his arrest, but, 
on the contrary, felt that they ought to rejoice. 

Upon the question of whether they should await 
the action of the court, and the release of their im- 
prisoned leader, or move at once under the leader- 
ship of some other member, there was some differ- 
ence of opinion at first. 

A few of the more timid advised waiting, but oth- 
ers asked, 

'' How can we wait?" 

''What shall we do in the meantime if we decide 
to wait?" 

' ^ It may be three months," they said, " may be six 
months or a year before a decision can be obtained 



in the courts. Such delays have often been, and may 
be again, and if we consent to wait they may keep 
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US waiting forever. And while we wait, we must 
either consume the stock of provisions which we 
have on hand, and which ought to sustain us until a . 
crop is raised on our claims, or we must separate 
and search for work, in which case we can not get 
together again without trouble, and probably will 
never all get together again.*' 

And, besides, they knew that the time was already 
at hand when they should be planting, for this sea- 
son's crop, the ground broken the season before, and 
also preparing new ground for later seeding. 

Evidently, if they separated now, they could not 
enter Oklahoma before fall, and this delay they were 
unwilling to submit to. 

They felt that their right to go was perfect — ab- 
solutely unclouded by the shadow of a doubt which 
had its origin either in the written law or in the 
spirit of the constitution; and feeling this they de- 
termined to start at once, and leave their leader to 
follow when he should have vindicated himself and 
them in the courts, and before the country. 

They knew that if he were where he could give 
them advice he would say, "Go;" and that in going, 
and thus proving their faith in their right to go, and 
making more difficult of execution the purpose of 
their enemies to keep the matter from reaching the 
public ear, they would be doing both their leader 
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and themselves a service, which, perhaps, could be 
done in no other way. 

They therefore called a meeting in the camp, and 
formally voted to start without further delay; and 
somebody had just made a motion that Phil John- 
son act as president and leader for the journey back 
to the settlement on the Canadian, when, to the 
surprise and joy of everybody, their old leader rode 
into camp, and dismounted from his pony in their 
midst. 

Then went up a cheer which caused all the women 
and children in the camp to clamber down from 
their wagons, or rush out of their tents, and come 
running to see what it all meant. 

The chairman of the meeting jumped down from 
the wagon in which, as presiding officer, he was sta- 
tioned, and from which, with a kingbolt for a gavel, 
and a dry goods box for a desk, he had been pre- 
serving order, and rushed to welcome the returned 
chieftain, about whom all were gathering, shaking 
hands and a sking questions as to how he managed 
to get off, and whether he had had his trial yet. 

And when he told them th at he had been tried 
before the United States District Court at Topeka, 
the capital of the state of Kansas, and declared 
" not guilty of any criminal offense," they threw up 
their hats, and cheered, and cheered again, shouting 
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themselves hoarse in their efforts to express the in- 
tensity of their joy. 

For now they could go forward with confidence — 
the perfect assurance that they would not be dis- 
turbed or interfered with by the military authori- 
ities. For is not the civil above the military in this 
republic of ours ? And had not this leader, as their 
representative, just been tried by the civil authori- 
ties upon a charge of illegally entering, and taking 
possession of land in Oklahoma, and had he not 
been declared innocent of any criminal offense in 
so doing ? 

Certainly he had. and that settled it, must settle 
it, for such was the law of the land, and such the 
natural justice of the case. 

Such was the course of reasoning followed by the 
colonists, and that night they held a grand jubilee 
in camp, at which speeches were made and songs 
sung, and the glories of the republic, and of the civil 
law, which meted out even-handed j ustice to rich 
and poor alike, was proclaimed in impassioned lan- 
guage, and pride of country and love for the old flag 
rekindled, and taught to glow with a brighter flame. 

And then all retired to rest, and awoke fresh and 

joyous in the morning to begin the journey toward 

the promised land. 

They broke camp in the cool of the morning wi& 
19 
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song and quip and calls back and forth, and with 
high hopes and bright faces. 

Phil had been made train master, and upon Urn 
devolved the duty of seeing that everything and 
everybody connected with the colony was made as 
comfortable as could be, and that the route followed 
was such as to lead them through a portion of the 
country where water and grass were abundant; his, 
also, to fix upon the camping ground at night, and to 
give the word of command for breaking camp and 
resuming the journey each morning. 

One of the McKinley boys agreed to drive Phirs 
wagon and mules, thus leaving him free to attend 
to the duties of his position, ot which I think Phil 
was a little proud. 

I know Nettie was proud of him. 

After his selection for the place at the meeting 
held the night before starting, Nettie had slipped 
away from the circle about the camp fire, and when 
she returned she brought with her a red sash, which 
she had made once on a time for use at one of her 
school exhibitions ; coming slyly up to Phil, she 
threw the sash over his shoulder, and, blushing and 
laughing, tied it under his arms, telling him it was 
his insignia ot office, and that he must wear it 
ivorthily as became a brave knight, and had then 
darted away again, before Phil, whose happiness 
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was showing itself in every lineament of his face in 
spite of his efforts to look as though that was only 
an ordinary everyday occurrence, could find words 
in which to fitly express his thanks. 

And, really, Nettie had some reasons to be proud 
of her lover, who, as he cantered back and forth 
getting the wagons into line that first morning, and 
making sure that nothing was forgotten or left un- 
done, sat his pony like a very centaur, and was a 
lover in whom any girl might well feel a pride. 

And so the long train of eighty- odd canvas- 
covered wagons drew out upon the prairie, and 
wound its way along. 

They traveled almost directly south for the first 
day, following the line of the proposed extension of 
of the A. T. & S. F. Railroad, and camped that 
night on the banks of the Osage creek, a branch of 
the Big Salt, itself a branch of the Arkansas river. 

Traveling south again, on the second day at noon 
they crossed the Big Salt by fording, and still fol- 
lowing the line of the proposed railroad, late at night 
of the third day out, went into camp at Buffalo 
Springs, on or near the line between the Cherokee 
Strip and Oklahoma, having for the last two and 
one-half days traveled continuously across lands 
held, and generally fenced with barbed wire, by 
four cattle companies; namely, Williamson, Blair 
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A Co., Snow & Bannalls, Cobb & Hutton and Hewing 
& Titus. 

Besaming their journey on the morning of the 
fourth day they passed in Oklahoma, through lands 
held by Hewins & Titus and by Williams Bros., 
crossed the Cimmaron river, and still upon lands 
held by the Williams Bros., turned to the southeast 
along the old Chisholm cattle trail, and a half day's 
journey further on entered upon the still larget 
tract of land held by the Wyeth Cattle Company. 

And thus they continued their journey making 
twenty, and sometimes twenty-five miles, each day, 
camping at night on the banks of some beautiful 
stream, sleeping the sweet sleep which comes of 
abundant exercise in an atmosphere in which 
there is no malaria, and as a result of high hopes 
and consciences unburdened with any sense of 
wrong doing. 

And so traveling by day and resting bynight, they 
came, in time, in sight of the river flowing by the 
spot which was to be their future home — the spot 
already memorable to a portion of their members, 
and one doubly dear to them because of those 
memories. 

And these old members started a cheer at sight 
of the spot — a cheer which the newer colonists were 
quick to take up when they understood its meaning 
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— and once again the echoes came back from the 

timber growing npon the river's banks, and once 

again all felt the joy that was to be in 

** Home, sweet home.'' 

m 4 m m m m 

The same ** assistant^' surveyor who had run out 
the previously taken claims was called upon to do 
more of the same kind of work, and other claims 
were laid, and their bouudaries marked off. And 
again new cabins began to rise, not only upon those 
claims where twice before had cabins been built 
only to be burned, (for now they found none stand- 
ing), but new cabins upon new claims — cabins of 
logs; cabins of sods, cut in the shape of bricks and 
about two feet long, and laid up as bricks are laid; 
yes, and cabins made by digging into the side of 
some little rise in the ground — "dug-outs," as they 
are called. And in front or at the side of each cabin 
might be seen a covered wagon, or if not the wagon, 
then the cover alone, still stretched over its bows of 
ash or hickory, and serving now as a depository for 
implements of one kind and another for which there 
was no room in the cabin; and if not for this, then 
as a playhouse for children. 

And now new patches and ribbons of black earth 
began to appear in the midst of the wide stretches 
of green; the old ones having already been worked 
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over and planted, making the third time that these 
older colonists had sowed, and, as yet, reaped no 
harvest. 

And so the time passed. 

The men worked at turning the sod, and prepar- 
ing for a future harvest of grain, taking only an oc- 
casional day off for hunting, that there might not 
be a scarcity of meat in the larder. The women 
looked to household affairs, and to the bits of gar- 
dens about their cabins, while the children fished in 
the river, hunted for flowers in the prairie grass 
along the borders of the wood, and grew strong and 
healthy, and as black as Indians with the sun and 
tan. 

And now the com, which, for a time, had turned 
to green again the patches and ribbons of black, 
changes them to brown and gold instead. The first 
harvest of the colonists is nearly ready for the gath- 
ering. 

It is not a large one, but it is the first fruits which 
have ripened beneath their care, and they are proud 
of it, happy because of it, and because of the prom- 
ise which it contains of other and broader harvests 
yet to spring from the rich soil of this most beauti- 
ful valley in this fairest of lands, when they shall 
have had time to turn some wider furrows aoroBS 
itB raiUiiig face. 
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The McKinleys, like all the rest, have been busy, 
and their claim has some narrow bands of gold and 
"brown, and some wider ones of black across it where 
±he young men have been plowing and planting. 
!Mr. McKinley's interest in life, and in the prosperity 
of the colony has increased rather than diminished 
i¥ith the passing weeks, and he has been busy as the 
husiest, though just what he has done is not so clear, 
except that he has helped to imbue the colonists 
anew with faith in the dignity of labor, and with 
lofty aspirations for the future of Oklahoma, and 
has selected, at least in his own mind, the exact site 
for the new territorial State house, which the first 
legislature, of which he will be a member, will or- 
der erected. 

Immediately after getting into their own cabins, 
the colonists had erected a log schoolhouse on the 
site of the city which is to be, and in this Nettie 
has been following her avocation as teacher to the 
children. 

They made a pretty large school, and a pretty dif- 
ficult one to manage well, but Nettie has had expe- 
rience with such, and manages them nicely. 

The younger ones are kept in only just long 
enough to be heard say their A, B, C's, or to read 
their a-b ab's, and then sent out to play while their 
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teacher gives her attention to the larger scholars, to 
whom she is a companion as well as teacher. 

On Sunday afternoons, and usually on one or two 
evenings during the week, she gives private lessons 
to a young man of the name of Johnson, familiarly 
called Phil, in matters not set forth in the school 
books. 

Phil has his new house under way again now, and 
is building the same sweet hopes in with the other 
material that he put into the one built a year ago, 
destroyed by the cattlemen during his enforced ab- 
sence. 

Nettie comes over with him on Sunday afternoons, 
and together they plan and plan of the future which 
is to begin so soon now ; just as soon, in fact, as the 
house is finished, and that will be but a little while, 
only a few weeks. 

A printing press has been purchased and brought 

out by the president of the colony, and a little paper 
devoted to the interests of the members, and to the 
settlement of the ^country about them, started. 
Weekly editions of it are struck off, and sent here 
and there and everywhere to friends of the colonists, 
and to any who can be induced to take an interest 
in this new country and the development of itfi 
resources. 
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The colony, yoa see, is already assuming the airs 
of an old settlement. 

And it has faith in itself and in its future ; and 
it has room in which to grow. 

One Saturday evening, as the weekly paper was 
being distributed to a group of colonists who had 
come for it, there rode up a stranger dressed in the 
garb of a cowboy. 

He was mounted on a cow-pony, as the little 
Mexican horses used so largely by the cattlemen 
are called, and wore the usual complement of 
revolvers in his belt, and carried the customary 
Winchester rifie lying across his lap behind the 
pommel of his saddle. 

Halting in front of the little crowd gathered about 
the board shanty in which the paper was printed, 
he lounged forward in his saddle, and looked the 
crowd over leisurely without speaking. 

Naturally all eyes were turned toward him, and 
one or two of the younger men pitched some half 
joking remarks in his direction, to which he made 
no response, but continued coolly running his eye 
from one to the other with a look of quizzical 
curiosity. 

" I was a wondering, as I rode along," he said at 
last, " I was a wondering what kind of stuff you 
fellows are mad^ of. Yoa don't feoft now, like a set 
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that would show the white feather without first 
findin' out what the other fellows bad for ex- 
change." 

For a moment no one answered. Then one spoke 
a little angrily, ** What do you mean ?" 

**0h, not much," replied the other with an air of 
carelessness. 

Then he glanced away across the country, and 
after a second or two, added : *' Got some pretty 
good claims here, I should say. Pretty good claims. 
Nice town site, school house, printing office — every- 
thing gettin' fixed up just about right. Sh'ud think 
you fellows would kind of hate to pull out of here. 
I should for a fact." 

" Say, pardner, if you've got any information of 
value to give this crowd this is just as good an op- 
portunity to dispose of it as you will ever get. . Sup- 
pose you speak right out now, and have it over with 
at once." 

It was Phil Johnson who spoke, and as he did so 
he left the place where he was standing in the door 
of the printing office, and came close up to the horse- 
man, who eyed him for a moment closely, and then 
said : 

" Tour observation is correct, pard. You hit the 
bull's eye dead center first pop, and what IVe got 
to say I can say mighty quick. So here goes. 
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** If yon fellows mean to hang on to your elaims, 
youVe got to fight for *em. Do I make myself 
understood ?'' 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Whose going to jump our claims ? ^ 

Everybody spoke at once, and all crowded forward 
and formed a circle about Phil and the horseman. 

The stranger had the appearance of enjoying the 
sensation which he was creating. He again sur- 
veyed the crowd with a look of careless indifference 
which one could not help seeing was partially, if 
not wholly, assumed. 

The man was doubtless a natural lover of the 
tragical; and half consciously, half unconsciously, 
sought to gratify his love of it by the manner in 
which he imparted the information he had to give. 

*' Well," he said, still with an air of nonchalance, 
•' you fellows can see who lam — ^tell that by the set of 
my clothes. I'm a cow puncher, and I herd for one of 
the companies that own cattle and a range not very 
far from this locality. That is, they own the cattle 
and claim to own the range — leased it, you know, 
from some other fellow* who leased it from the 
Indians." 

^ Well, I accidently overheard a little conversa- 
tion between a couple of partners, cattle kings they 
are called, the other night, and they were remark- 
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ing that your cornfields would make right good 
pickin' for their steers this winter after the soldiers 
had run you fellows out of the country again." 

^' But they can't run us out; we have had a decis- 
sion of the courts in our favor," said one, excitedly. 

" Oh, well, just as you fellows think; this ain't 
my chuck wagon of course," returned the stranger, 
" but may be you don't know who'se back of this 
thing as well as some other folks; may be the mili- 
tary haven't been informed of the decision of the 
courts, and may be it wouldn't make any dif- 
ference if they had; maybe those who arebkckof 
this thing don't care what the law says anyway. 
But if you know more about it than I do, why, you 
don't need any more information from me/' 

He straightened himself in his saddle, and lifted 
the bridle from the neck of his pony as if about to 
ride off, but they called to him to ^^hold on,'' and 
urged that he tell them all he knew about the mat- 
ter, and whether he was certain that a descent up- 
on them by the troops from any of the forts in the 
territory was positively decided upon. 

They could not believe such a thing possible, and 
yet were quick to take alarm, being made suspicious 
by previous experiences. 

The friendly cowboy had, however, told about all 
he knew. 
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He had overheard a conversation from which he 
bad gathered that a movement was on foot to again 

drive the colonists out of the country^ but when the 
attempt to do so was to be made he had not learned. 
He was of the opinion that it was to be soon, it 
might be any day, or it might not be for a month, 
he could not tell. He was confident of but one 
fact; that the troops were to be again ordered to re- 
move the settlers out of the territory, and that the 
orders came from Washington. 

While an excited talk, which this announcement 
created, was taking place among the colonists, Phil 
put his hand upon the neck of the stranger's pony, 
and walked a few paces by his side. "Pard," he 
said, ^^ you've done us a good turn, I reckon, though 
I can't say its pleasant news you've brought. Come 
spend the night with me, and rest yourself and 
pony." 

" Can't do it; would if I eould, but it is better not. 
I told the boss when I left camp that I was just go- 
ing for a little canter after some antelope, and I'll 
tell the boys when T get back that I had a long 
chase of it. I reckon the looks of my pony will con- 
vince 'em of the truth of that last statement if I get 
in much before midnight." 

*'It will be a sad thing for the members of the 
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colony if what yoa think proves to be trne," said 
PhiL 

** And if you fellows have the sand to make a 
fight, and so bring the question of who owns this 
country before the world, it will be a sad day for the 
cattle companies," returned the other; " Therell be 
weepin* and gnashin' of teeth, sure." 

And putting spurs to his pony he was soon out of 
sight in the gathering darkness. 
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CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 

A ROUGH AND TUMBLE FIGHT BETWEEN CITIZENS AND 
SOLDIERS — MR. m'kINLBY ASSISTS AT SAVING THE 
COUNTRY. 

The rumor that troops were to be again sent to 
remove the settlers spread rapidly, and produced 
the wildest excitement. 

Instead of diminishing, the crowd about the print- 
ing office constantly augmented, and at midnight 
was many times greater than at sundown. 

A bonfire had been built early in the evening, and 
flashing out; across the prairie, attracted the atten- 
tion of one and another of the settlers: and each 
wondered wha^^t could mean, and wondering grew 

uneasy in his miiid regarding it, and hastened to 
his neighbor's to ask if^ he knew what its meaning 
was. Then the two looked, and looking saw the 
flames leap up and flare out, and a shower of sparks 
arise as some one threw on fresh fuel; saw the 
group of men standing by, and wondered yet more 
what it could mean, and wondering still and specu- 
lating, heard the halloo of a third neighbor calling 

to them from the road, asking if they were going 

(303) 
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up to see what the bonfire meant, and joined him, 
and all three went together; and so from every di- 
rection men, singly and in groups of three or four 
and a dozen, began to come in and swell the crowd 
about the fire, and, hearing the rumors, to talk 
loudly of resistance, or to keep silent, and finger 
their weapons. 

The bale-fires built by old-time Scottish chiefs to 
call the clans together; the blast by Roderick Dhu 
on lone Benledi's side were scarce more magical in 
their eifects than was this bonfire built upon a little 
eminence away out on the prairies of Oklahoma, al- 
beit there was no previous understanding that it 
should be the signal for the rallying of any clan. 

And never did bolder men gather at any bugle 
blast or bale-fire's gleam than gathered there that 
night, and discussed the probability of the story 
told by the cowboy being true, and asked of each 
other, *' What can be done," or told what they eaeh 
would do if it were so. 

" What they would do!'' 

" What could they do ? '^ 

" Could they again submit quietly to being driven 
from their claims, insulted, imprisoned, robbed ? 
Could they lift hands against the authority of the 
government to which they owed allegianoe, agaiust 
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men who wore the uniform, and carried the flag of 
their country ? " 

** What could they do ? '' 

^ Could they see their families rendered home- 
less, subject to indignities — God knows what — and 
make no resistance, lift no hot hand to defend or 
avenge ? " 

" Could they leave this fair land, and with it all 
their bright visions of comfort and happiness, be- 
cause, forsooth, a syndicate of rich men, many of 
them aliens to the government, and enemies of the 
republic, wanted it for herding grounds for their 
cattle ? " 

" No, they could not, they ought not and would 
not" 

Such were the questions they asked themselves 
and each other, standing about that bonfire that 
night in early December, and this the conclusien 
they came to: 

^Bather than be driven eff again we will fight." 

And yet to do so was to array themselves against 
the old flag. 

" Could they do that ? '' 

They said they could; said that the flag bad 

ceased to represent liberty and justice; that the 

government no longer protected the weak against 

the btrong; that it was no longer worthy of respect 
20 
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or reverelice, yet at the echo within their hearts 
of their own words, hesitated and grew silent 

" Could they fight ? " 

" What would they do ? *' 

*' What could they do ? '' 

# ♦ ♦ ♦ 4B # 

It was not until two weeks later that the troops 
came — a detachment from Fort Reno, headed by 
Lieutenant Knight, acting under order of his supe- 
rior officers. 

In regular line of battle the troops advanced, and 
were met by the colonists, armed and ready for the 
contest. 

They had decided that they could not submit to 
being again driven from their homes without mak- 
ing armed resistance. 

They had the law, the decision of th6 courts, and 
they had justice upon their side. So they felt, and 
they would fight. 

Marching his troops up to within short rifle range 
of the colonists, who had thrown up some slight 
breastwork in front of the printing office and school 
house, and were waiting to receive them. Lieuten- 
ant Knight sent an orderly with a demand for an 
immediate surrender, which was refused. 

" Go tell your master to turn his dogs loose,*' was 
the answer sent back by the leader of the colonists 
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in response to the command for immediate surren- 
der. 

And then turning to the colonists, he added : 

" Prepare to defend yourselves." 

This was not just what the lieutenant expected, 
and put a new and not entii:ely pleasant face upon 
the matter. 

He found his force of less than one hundred op- 
posed by at least an equal number of determined 
men, all of them good shots and well armed, and 
protected in some degree by the redoubt which they 
had thrown up. 

An order to his troops to fire would surely be met 
by a volley from the settlers, which might well 
nigh wipe out his little company of regulars at the 
first round, and would certainly do so before the fir- 
ing ceased. 

His own life would not be worth a rush once he 
gave the order to begin the attack. 

He, therefore, decided upon using strategy, and 
asked for a parley, which was granted . 

The leader, Phil Johnson, Mr. McKinley, old man 
Jones and one other went out and met the lieuten- 
ant, and had a long talk with him, he trying to con- 
vince them of the uselessness of resistance, and 
they answering that, since nothing else was left 
them, they were compelled to resist; that only so 
QaalA they hnng the question of theic cigjit tc^ «^V 
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tie there before the country, and aroase a public 
sentiment which would save the whole of Okla- 
homa, " the Cherokee Strip" and " the Public Land 
Strip " to the people, which else would remain for- 
ever in the grip of the syndicates and cattle kings. 

After an hour or more spent in this kind of an ar- 
gument the parties separated, and the soldiers went 
into camp for rations where they were. 

The colonists, not believing an attack would be 
ventured upon, and not intending to begin an attack 
themselves, but only to act in detense* of their lives 
or their property, lounged about> chatting and 
smoking, but keeping close to their arms, and with 
an eye watchful of the camp of the soldiers. 

By and by the lieutenant came strolling over to 
the settlers' camp, accompanied by an orderly ser- 
geant. Then a little later a corporal and two or 
three privates strolled over, and after a bit a few 
more soldiers. Discipline appeared to be pretty 
loose considering that they were regulars, but then, 
as they left their arms behind, nothing was thought 
of it. 

The settlers understood as well as did the lieuten- 
ant that only as the very last resort was blood to be 
shed, or such a course pursued as to compel the 
country to take recognition of what was going on. 

No John Brown affair was to be made out of this 



thing — no martyr blood shed if ifc was possible to 
avoid it; bat a quiet removal of the settlers, the im- 
prisonment of their leaders for a time, and their dis- 
charge without trial after their followers were scat- 
tered — this would raise no storm — ^this would never 
be heard of by the country-rthis was the thing in- 
tended. 

And knowing this, the settlers thought nothing 
strange when, the attempt to frighten them into 
leaving having apparently been abandoned, the sol- 
diers lounged about without arms, and so strolled 
over to the opposite camp, only a few rods away. 

And so they mingled together freely in the camp 
of the settlers, and chatted with some degree of 
friendliness, for the soldiers had personally no en- 
mity against the colonists, and the colonists under- 
stood that the soldiers were but obeying orders. 

At sundown the soldiers were recalled to their 
camp, and the settlers slept upon their arms after 
eating such food as was brought them from their 
several homes, or as they themselves cooked around 
their camp fire. 

Both parties put out pickets; the regulars only 
for purposes of discipline, for they knew they would 
not be attacked. 

The settlers did not know that the regulars would 
not attack them, though they did not expect it, 
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knowing that a qaietar ytky ^ould be devised, if pos- 
sible. 

The ne^^t day soldiers and citizens again mingled 
in the ca.np of tha latter, and more freely than the 
day before. That is, there were more soldiers; in 
fact, about all the soldiers except the guards, who 
paced their beats back and forth in front of the lieu- 
tenant's tent and the commissary wagon, appeared 
to have come over for a friendly talk and smoke 
with the colonists. 

The lieutenant himself came, and after chatting 
pleasantly awhile with the president, proposed that 
he call together eight or ten of the more influential 
of the settlers, and have another conference. He 
hoped to convince them, he said, of the folly of con- 
tinued resistance, and so put an end to the matter. 

The president replied that he had no objection to 
the lieutenant talking to as many of the settlers as 
he chose, but that nothing he could say would 
change things; if he got them out of Oklahoma this 
time, he must do it by force, as they were deter- 
mined to make a stand for their rights then and 
there. 

However, he called Phil Johnson, Mr. McKinley 
and a dozen others of the settlers into the printinffj 
office, and told the lieutenant to ^^ go ahead with his 
entertainment/' 
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As those inside talked, those outside gathered 
about the doors and windows ot the frame shanty, 
and listened. 

At first those gathered around seemed to be about 
equally citizens and soldiers, but after a bit there 
appeared more soldiers and fewer citizens, and grad- 
ually these few were crowded back until a cordon 
of soldiers surrounded the building, and a number 
had entered or been pushed inside. 

Phil Johnson noticed this disposition on the part 
of the soldiers to crowd forward, and grew sus- 
picious. It was not customary for privates in the 
regular army to attend a conference with the 
officers, even where the matter was in a way in- 
formal and in their midst, as this one was. He felt 
certain that an attempt was to be made to capture 
those in the shanty, thinking that having secured 
them without bloodshed, or the use of arms, the 
others would surrender without a fight. 

Nor was he wrong in his conclusions, for suddenly, 
at a signal from the lieutenant, the soldiers pressed 
forward, and attempted to seize upon the persons of 
the settlers, two or three reaching for one man, 
and expecting to secure them almost before they 
knew what was intended. 

But in this they were mistaken. 

Fhily at leasts was prepared, and at the first mov« 
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indicating their purpose, his fist went straight ont 
from his shoulder, and a man in uniform went sprawl- 
ing across the floor in front of his companioniy 
causing two or three to stumble and fall, thus giy- 
ing time for those directly in front to take in the 
situation. 

And now began one of the oddest rough and tum- 
ble fights on record; a fight with fists between 
soldiers of the regular army, led by a commissioned 
officer, and a body of frontiersmen cooped up in a 
shanty. 

Nor was the fighting confined to those inside, 
for the settlers outside hearing the sound of the 
melee attempted topush their way in, which being 
resisted by the soldiers about the doors and win- 
dows, who were acting under orders of a sergeant 
and two corporals, brought them to blows, and in 
another moment a rough and tumble fight was go- 
ing on which would have done credit to Donny- 
brook fair in its palmiest days. 

Inside, a half dozen settlers crowded into one 
corner by two or three times their number were 
n>aking the best fight their cramped condition 
would permit Blows, the force of which was 
greatly lessened by the nearness of the combat- 
ants to each other, but which, nevertheless, started 
nosed to bleeding, and caused black rims to suddenly 
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appear about eyes, and bumps to start forth in pro- 
fusion upon heads, were being given and taken up- 
on both sides. 

At the other end of the shanty the combatants had 
overturned the cases of type, and stumbling over 
these, or knocked down by their opponents, were 
soldiers and settlers mixed up in an indistinguisha- 
ble mass. 

Among these were the captain and Mr. McKinley 
and old man Jones and the lieutenant, though, to 
have picked out either one of them, and separated 
him from the others would have appeared quite an 
impossibility, as nothing was to be seen except an in- 
discriminate pile of legs and arms and heads. 

Beginning at the bottom there appeared as nearly 
as could be seen, first a couple of cases for type, 
then a man in uniform, then Mr. McKinley and the 
ink keg, then another soldier and more cases for 
type, then the lieutenant and old man Jones, then 
more soldiers and then the leader ot the colony 
with more cases of type and more men both in uni- 
form and without it. 

And so the battle raged, and for a time victory , 
appeared loth to decide between the combatants. 

Within the shanty the settlers were getting the 
worst of it, so far as could be judged from appear- 
ances. Hemmed in, and fighting two or three timM 
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their own numbers, they were at a disadvantage, 
and were hardly holding their own; while outside 
the citizens were in the majority, and were crowd- 
ing the soldiers against, and into the shanty, or 
rolling them in the dirt. Here and there, on the 
edges of the crowd, might be seen two combatants 
•who had gotten a little separated from the rest, and 
were having it out by themselves without interfer- 
ence. 

But, after a bit, the advantage which the settlers 
outside had became apparent. The soldiers were 
not used to this kind of warfare, and had no particu- 
' lar relish for it. They fought because they had or- 
i ders to fight, and not because they loved it. The 
colonists enjoyed it. It was their opportunity to 
even things up a little, and they improved it to the 
utmest for five or ten minutes, by which time the 
soldiers outside were drawing oflF for repairs, and 
those just inside were reached for and drawn out, 
and forcibly started oflf in the direction of their 
own camp. 

Then a separation of the mass of arms and legs 
and heads upon the floor of the shanty began, and 
continued until all had risen, or been picked up and 
carried out. 

Next to the last man in the pile to be found and 
carried out was Mr. McKinley. 
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He was pretty badly battered up, but not in any 
worse condition than the soldier beneath him, with 
whom he had been contending since the fight be- 
gan. Both were bitten and clawed up about the 
face, and both were covered with printers^ ink until 
neither was recognizable by his comrades; and it 
was not until Mr. McKinley was dragged oflf of the 
man under him, and set upon his feet in the open 
air, that it was known to be he, and they did not 
know it then until he spoke. 

Wiping the ink from his face with his hand, and 
glaring about him and at the retreating regulai*s, 
he drew himself up and remarked : 

" 1 think that particular portion of the regular 
army will hesitate before again offering me an in- 
sult." 

The reader may think it strange that a fight, such 
as I have described, should actually occur between 
citizens and soldiers, and no arms be used. Yet, 
such a fight did occur, and there is nothing very 
strange about it when we remember the conditions 
which brought it about. 

The soldiers wished to remove the citizens with- 
out taking life. Failing to overawe them they 
attempted to arrest the leaders in a manner such 
as would not lead the citizens to fire upon them. 

On the other hand, the settlers respected the fact 
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that those who sought to arrest them wore the uni- 
form of the TJuited States, and so wished, if possi- 
ble, to avoid taking their lives, yet were determined 
not to be driven off their claims. Here, then, was 
the strongest possible incentive on both sides not 
to take life, but on the one hand to arrest, and on 
the other hand to resist arrest without bloodshed; 
and when the soldiers found they could not effect 
the arrest without precipitating a fight with arms, 
they got out of it as easily as they could, which was 
not so easily as they could have wished, as many of 
them carried black eyes and swollen heads and a 
banged-up appearance generally for days. 

But then there were plenty of the settlers in the 
same fix, so the fight may properly go down into 
history as a drawn battle. 

Both armies slept that night upon the same 
ground which they had occupied in the morning, 
and both slept upon their arms. 






CHAPTER TWENTY-PIRST. 

MB. m'kINLEY ENOOUBAOES THE SETTLEB8 TO BELIEVE 
THAT THEY HAVE ANNIHILATED THE ABMY — ^AFTEB- 
WABD HE GOES TO JAIL AND FINALLY BETUBNS TO THE 
WABASH. 

On the morning following the day on which the 
rough and tumble fight had occurred, the soldiers 
were withdrawn, and the settlers were at liberty to 
return once more to their families. 

At first very few of them were inclined to regard 
the result of the fight as a real victory. 

True, they had given rather more black eyes and 
broken heads than they had received in return, and 
their enemies had now withdrawn from the field, 
but still they had a feeling that the end was not yet, 
and what added to this feeling was that the soldiers 
had withdrawn, not toward Fort Reno, whence they 
came, but had moved away in the direction of Fort 
Russell, where it was known that a considerable 
body of United States troops were stationed. 

Among the few who took a more cheerful view 

of the matter, and who believed that they had real- 

• 

ly conquered a peace was Mr. McKinley. Perhaps 
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he was the only one who looked at it in that way 
at the very first, but if so he soon inspired others 
with his own views of the case, and pretty soon one 
and another began to look at it as he did, and to re- 
gard the matter in the light of a great victory. 

" I tell you, gentlemen,'' he would say, "they are 
licked; licked, sir, and they will not come back. 
And if they do, we'll lick 'em again. We can do it; 
do it easy. Why, if you men outside the shanty bad 
fought the way me and the captain and Phil Joha- 
son did there wouldn't be any of 'em left now. They 
were three to one agin us when the fight commenced; 
yes, sir, three to one and more too, but you ought to 
see the way we piled 'em up; yes, sir, piled 'em up. 
Why me and the captain and Phil Johnson and old 
man Jones piled 'em up in a pile, and then fell on to 
'em and pounded 'em 'til we was tired — 'til we was 
tired. Ton just ought to have seen the way we 
did it." 

'* And as for their retreatin' in the direction of 
Fort Russell, that's nothing strange; they're 'fraid 
and 'shamed to go back to Fort Reno, and own they 
got licked. Like as not some of 'em died last night 
of their wounds — some of 'em was hurt mighty bad 
— and they're just goin' off that way to bury 'em on 
the sly so's not to have it known. Don't you be 
afraid; they aintcomin' back. Reckon they've got 
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sense enoagh to know when they're licked, if that's 
all they have got." 

It is never very hard to make men believe that 
which they wish to believe, and the faith which Mr. 
McKinley possessed that the regulars had abandoned 
the contest and lett not to return, imparted itself to 
others, and soon a voice somewhere in the crowd 
made an attempt at a cheer. 

Like other cheers, which are without support, 
this particular " hip, hip " sounded weak to start on, 
and grew weaker as it progressed, but it was not 
long before the spirits of the crowd had raised 
sufficiently to induce some one else to start a cheer 
which this time was joined in by half the company, 
and grew in volume as it went until the last " hur- 
rah " gave indication of having a good deal of con- 
fidence in itself. 

Now, while the majority of them were feeling 
their spirits rise with the departure of the troops, 
and with the hopeful view of the situation which 
Mr. McKinley insisted upon everybody's taking, 
there were those among them who felt that, now 
the need for suflFering in silence was over, they would 
like very much to have their bruises attended to 
also. 

Quite a number among them had hurts of a char- 
acter more or less serious. 
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Phil Johnson had a pretty long and deep gash 
across the scalp apparently made by a column rule, 
wielded by some one who in the general melee had 
chanced to get his hand upon it. Old man Jones, 
the president and a dozen others had bruises and 
cuts of a painful, though not dangerous character, 
none of which had as yet received any attention, 
except that Phil had bound up his head with a 
handkerchief. 

The handkerchief had answered very well, so long 
as there was a necessity of remaining on guard 
against another possible assault; but now that the 
soldiers had gone, Phil felt that he needed something 
further in the way of attention to his injuries, and 
he, therefore, repaired to the McKinley cabin, that 
being the place where he felt certain of receiving 
the consolation which his wounds required. 

Of course, he received it. 

Nettie furnished the consolation, and her mother 
the liniment and bandages, and between them they 
fixed him up as good as new ; in fact, they made 
him feel that he should be tempted to have his 
head laid open every once in a while, just for the 
pleasure of having it repaired again. 

Mr. McKinley also required and received careful 
attention at the hands of the female members of 
his family. 
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He was not very seriously hurt; not quite so bad- 
ly as he wished he was when he saw that Phil's hav- 
ing his head tied up was accepted as proof that he 
had been where the fight raged hottest. He had, 
however, some black and blue spots on his person and 
about his face, from one of which a few drops of blood 
had issued and dried, and a sight of the red stain 
made upon the cloth with which his wife was striving 
to remove the ink from his face, satisfied him. He 
had fought and bled for his country, and was content. 

It took two or three hours to get the printers' ink 
out of his hair and off his person . His wife and 
girls worked and soaped and scrubbed away dili- 
gently, but without causing him to utter a complaint 
of any kind. He felt that he was having his wounds 
dressed, and that the time spent over him was evi- 
dence of the terrible bravery with which he had led 
on the contest. 

He knew now positively that he should never 
again run a ferry boat. If he was not called on to 
organize a regiment for the protection of the fron- 
tier of the territory when it should be organized, 
he would accept of a seat in the legislature, and 
serve his country there, with a dignity equal to the 
desperate courage he had displayed in fighting for 

*% its independence on this memorable occasion. 
ti m m m m m 
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The unsettled feeling among the colonists which 
came as a consequence of the events just recorded, 
caused a postponement by Phil and Nettie of their 
intended wedding. 

There was no one in the settlement legally au- 
thorized to officiate at weddings; and in the uncer- 
tainty of what might be, they delayed their pro- 
posed trip to a place at which they could be united. 

They felt better contented to do this now that 
Phil was spending most of his time at Mr. McKin- 
ley's house, being for several days quite unfit to do 
anything, and for a still longer period suffering se- 
verely from a rush of blood to the head whenever 
he bent over; so that he made little attempt to work 
upon his claim, but kept himself quite closely in the 
house, and suffered himself to be coddled and made 
much of without a murmur. 

Neither did any of the colonists feel greatly in- 
clined to go on with their intended improvements. 

They hoped that the troops had gone not to re- 
turn, but they doubted if they had. Even Mr. Mc- 
Kinley could not keep up their faith in the belief 
that the soldiers were too badly frightened to think of 
returning, and that the lieutenant was sure to make 
such a report to his superiors as would discourage 
them from making another attack. 

Hence they did little except to secure a portion 
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of their crop, and wait and watch for what the fut- 
ure had in store for them. 

Now I should greatly like to be able to record that 
Mr. McKinley was correct in his belief that the gov- 
ernment was too badly scared to take any further 
steps in the matter of removing squatters from Ok- 
lahoma, but a stern resolve to adhere to the facts 
compels me to desist. 

The soldiers did return, and they came back six 
hundred strong, being reinforced by a detachment 
from Fort Russell; and still under the command 
of Lieutenant Knight, they surrounded the little 
band of colonists, who, learning of their approach, 
had boldly set out to fight them. Having surround- 
ed them, the army sat down to starve them into 
submission, a feat which it accomplished in a week 
by cutting off all supplies which their families at- 
tempted to carry to them, and by preventing them 
from obtaining food for themselves. 

And then they compelled them to pack up for the 
third time their household goods, put their wives 
and children into the wagons, and after setting fire 
to the printing office without having first permitted 
the removal of the types or press, conveyed them 
out of the territory in the same manner that they 
had done twice before. 

At the state line all except the leador, Phil 
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Johnson and McKinley, were released, and told to 
go where they would, so they did not return to the 
disputed territory. These three men were taken to 
one ot the larger towns of the state, turned over to 
civil authorities and put in jail. 

After some delay the leader obtained bail for 
himself, in the sum of three thousand dollars, and 
as soon as he had thus secured his own release, set 
about obtaining that of his companions. 

Mrs. McKinley had followed on with the family as 
soon as she heard where her husband was, and thus 
Nettie came to see her father and lover in jail. 

Bail was at last secured for both, and they were 
released. Then, again, arose the question as to what 
should be done. 

Should they again rally their friends and enter 
Oklahoma at once ? 

Where were the colonists who had just been 
driven out? 

A portion of them, they learned, were still in 
camp or scattered along the borders ot Kansas, 
awaiting another opportunity to enter and take pos- 
session of their claims. Others had become dis- 
couraged or had exhausted their means, and could 
not return at present. 

Leaving Mrs. McKinley and the family at the town 
where the men had been incarcerated, Phil and 
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the others went to the vicinity where the larger por- 
tion of the colonists were^ and getting some of tbem 
together, asked of them what their wishes were re- 
garding an immediate return to Oklahoma. 

For themselves they told them that they were 
ready to return at once, but would have to be back 
at the time set for their trial. 

Many were in favor of going back at once, but 
others thought it unwise; that some time could be 
spent advantageously in efforts to enlighten the 
country regarding the struggle between themselves, 
as representatives of the people, and the cattle syn- 
dicates, through the press and by other means. 

It had been learned that already a partial knowl- 
edge of the outrages committed upon them had 
reached the public ear, and that there were several 
members in Congress who would respond to any 
request to bring the matter before that body. 

It was finally resolved to refrain for the time 
being from re-entering the disputed territory, and to 
devote the interval to agitation before the country 
of the question of " Who owns Oklahoma?" 

Accordingly arrangements were made tor the es- 
tablishment of permanent headquarters at Caldwell, 
Kansas, which is close to the territorial line. Fresh 
printing materials were purchased, and the paper, 
bearing the name of The Oklahoma War Chief was 
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again established, and placed under the editorial 
raanagenient of a competent person, with orders to 
scatter it as far and as wide as possible. 

Petitions were also printed, asking Congress to take 
cognizance ot the matter of protecting citizens in 
their rights to settle there, and these, published in 
such journals as were in possession of the facts of the 
case and friendly to the purpose of the petitioners, 
were passed from hand to hand among the friends of 
the colonists, and signed by thousands and sent rolling 
in upon members of the House and the Senate of the 
United States, and upon the President, causing the 
cattle kings to become frightened, and hasten to send 
a representative to Washington, to bring such inflo- 
ences to bear as would prevent any action unfavor- 
able to their interests, or to expose the means by 
which they had secured the aid of the military arm 
of the government and of the civil courts to enable 
them to hold possession of such great bodies of land, 
and to drive from their homes, arrest and imprison 
men who were acting in good faith; men acting in 
accord with the homestead and pre-emption laws of 
the country, and in full harmony with the practices 
in similar cases since those laws were first enacted. 

But the cattle kings were only partially successful. 

Public sentiment was too far aroused, and too 
much in sympathy with the colonists to allow ot 
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the matter being left untouched either by Congreas 
or the Executive of the nation. 

Petitions continued to roll in, and more than one 
congressman received hints from his constituents 
that it would be better for his future prospects if he 
were to give heed to the demands of the people in this 
matter. The politicians at length began to feel 
that it would be a good stroke of policy for the new 
administration to make some show of being inter- 
ested in the people, even if it went no further. 

Finally came the President's order for everybody, 
whether squatter or cattle king, to get out of Okla- 
homa. 

It was a field day for the colonists when they 
heard this. 

Although they were now scattered widely, and 
only such as were connected directly with the work 
of putting a knowledge of these things before Con- 
gress and the country were at Caldwell, yet this 
news was to them, wherever they were, a note of 
victory, for they knew that once the cattle were re- 
moved there would be no objectors sufficiently 
strong to prevent the acknowledgment by the In- 
terior Department of their right, and the right of 
any citizen who wished, to make homes upon the 
prairies and along the beautiful streams of Okla- 
homa and the Cherokee strip. 
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The trial of the captain, Mr. McKinley and Phil 
Johnson for violation of the laws in entering Okla- 
homa never came off. When the time set for the 
trial arrived they were present in court, but were 
discharged without a hearing, although they strongly 
protested against it. 

They were anxious to be able to prove again, as 
once before they had proved in the District Court 
at Topeka, that there was no law under which any 
citizen could be punished for entering upon, and im- 
proving the lands in question, and they denounced 
as unjust and an outrage their arrest, removal, 
imprisonment and arraignment only to be dis- 
charged without opportunity to present proofs of 
their innocence, or of the violation of civil law by 
the military in thus persecuting them at the bid- 
ding of the cattle kings. 

But in nothing were they allowed opportunity to 
make themselves heard by the courts. They were 
informed that since there were now none of their 
followers in the disputed territory, they themselves 
would not be prosecuted; and in spite of their 
protest against this attempt to convict them with- 
out trial, they were compelled to bear it. . 

After the farcical ending of this pretended trial, 
and after it had been decided that the colonists 
would not return to their claims at once, but would 
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await the action of Congress, if action conld be ob- 
tained within such time as should be considered at 
all reasonable, Mr. McKinley's family thought it best 
for them to return to their old home on the Wabash, 
and await the further movements ot the colony. 
They had not sold the old place when they left it, 
principally because no one wanted to buy it at 
much of a figure. 

The little old town was still a little old town, and 
the few acres which Mr. McKinley had owned pos- 
sessed no value as anything but agricultural land, 
and not knowing how the west might please them, 
they had decided not to accept the only offer they 
had had for it, which was from a farmer who owned 
land adjoining, and would probably be as ready to 
purchase it a year or two later as then. 

To the old home then Mr. McKinley's family had 
returned with the exception of one of the boys, who 
obtained work with the team in Kansas, and decided 
to remain there until such time as the family would 
return to enter once more upon their Oklahoma 
claim. 

Phil and Nettie had again postponed their wed- 
ding, but only for a little while. 

When Phil decided that he must remain in 
Kansas for a time, and help to start the movement 
which was to bring a pressure to bear upon Con- 
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jajress to compel action in relation to Oklahoma. 
Nettie and he talked the matter over and came to 
the conclusion that inasmuch as Phil must be con- 
stantly moving about for some months, it would be 
best not to marry until this part of the work was 
performed. Nettie decided, therefore, to return with 
her parents to the old home, and wait there for 
Phil's coming. 

Equally with Phil, Nettie felt interested in the 
settlement of the question of right involved in the 
contest in which they were engaged with the cattle 
syndicates. The wrongs done to the colonists, of 
whom she had been one, the insults and injuries 
heaped upon her father and lover, the memory of 
their having been tied with ropes like criminals — all 
these things had aroused the spirit of resistance 
within her, and she was as ready to make sacrifices 
for the good ot the cause as was Phil himself. 

And besides, she was in love with her Oklahoma 
home; or Phil's home which she was to share with 
him; and she wished to be able to return there 
with him and with her father's family and the other 
colonists, between all of whom had grown up bonds 
of friendship which made them seem nearer than 
any could seem who had never rejoiced together 
in prospective peace and prosperity as they had 
done, or sympathized with one another over the dis- 
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appointments and losses that for the time had 
broken up all their plans and hopes. 

She was, therefore, anxious that Phil and others 
should do all that could be done to bring about a 
peaceful removal of the diflBculties which stood in 
the way of their return and the permanent settle- 
ment of the country. 

And so Nettie and Phil had spent one last even- 
ing together, taken one last kiss, exchanged vows 
of eternal constancy, and she, with father and fam- 
ily, had returned to the old home, while Phil start- 
ed out upon his mission. 

But he went with a light heart. 

Just as soon as he could do the work he had 
undertaken in behalf of the colony, he was to re- 
turn also to the old home, to his father's home, 
and to Nettie, who would then become his wife. 

He went, too, with Mr. McEinley's blessing, fot 
the old gentleman's heart was warm toward Phil. 

Phil was brave and ready, and the old man, in 
spite of some little weaknesses, was fully capable of 
appreciating courage and honesty of purpose; and, 
besides this, nobody treated him with more defer- 
ence than Phil. 

Perhaps the reverence which, in his boyish days, 
he had felt for the great man who held commission 
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from two States to run a ferry boat on the Wabash, 
had never quite deserted Phil. 

Perhaps beneath his appearance of ingenuousness 
there were whisperings of policy telling him it was 
wisest to keep upon the good side of the father of 
the girl he loved. 

Perhaps he had, naturally, a higher sense of the 
respect due men older than himself. Or was it that 
he saw more clearly than any of us, and so had 
perceived a true inward dignity in the man, to 
which the assumed dignity of his manner was but 
an ill-fitting garment? 

Who knows? 

When the old gentleman came to bid Phil good- 
bye his lips'trembled a little, axid his voice had the 
suspicion of a tremor in it. 

The two men, the old maia and the young one, had 
been in prison together; they had ridden together 
many a weary mile between lines of soldiers — their 
guard; they had slept side by side upon the green 
sward of the prairies; and — yes, they had fought and 
bled together in a cause sacred to both, and, besides, 
Phil was the expected husband ot the old man's daugh- 
ter. And now they were to be parted for a time, 
and he would give the boy his blessing. 

Yes, his lip trembled a little at first, but he fought 
against it resolutely, and before he had finished 
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speaking all his dignity of manner and speech had 
returned to him. 

" Go, Philip," he said, " and do the work which is 
for you to do. You have my blessing; the blessing 
of a man who has been honored by having shed his 
blood (or his country, and in defense of the sacred 
ri&:hi<i ^f the people to settle in Oklahoma.'' 



.- k'fi^. : 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND. 

A FARMER LOOKING INDIVIDUAL — THB BEST OF THB P's. 

Phil was one day sitting in the oflBce of a little 
hotel in one of the frontier towns of Kansas, whither 
he had gone on colony business, when a stranger 
dressed in the garb of a farmer entered. 

This farmer looking individual was a man ap- 
parently fifty-five or sixty years of age, well formed 
and well preserved, and with an exceedingly jovial 
expression of countenance. 

He paused for a second upon entering the door, 
and glanced around the room, as if hoping to find 
there some one to whom he could impart the 
impression which he himself held, that this is 
as good a world as any body need to wish to live 
in, or if not that it was just as well for a body not 
to be aware of that fact. 

Seeing no one but Phil he nodded to him fomil* 
iarly. 

"Howd'y stranger," he said; "Glad to meet ye." 
To which Phil returned an equally courteous salu- 
tation. 

Though a stranger to Phil this man evidently wa$ 

(884) 
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no stranger to the house. He was, in fact, a resident 
ot the vicinity — owned a farm a few miles out in 
the country, and being in town on business had 
dropped into the hotel for dinner, as is the custom 
sOf such farmers as feel that they can aflfbrd to spend 
a quarter for a meal now and then when away from 
home at meal time. 

After nodding to Phil he walked up to the office 
counter, and was in the act of reaching for one of 
the rusty ink corroded pens which usually furnish 
forth the desks of such hotels, and with which 
guests are expected to perform the next-to-impossi- 
ble feat of legibly recording their names in the 
hotel register, when from a door opening into the 
room back of the -counter the landlord entered, and 
greeted the new comer with: 

" Hallo, Johnson, that you? glad to see you ; was 
just wishing you'd happen in; look here," 

The last two words of this sentence were spoken 
in a low tone, and with a kind of confidential air ; 
and as he spoke the landlord turned the register 
around, and shoved it in front of his farmer looking 
guest, and pointed with his finger to something upon 
one of its pages. 

Now this register, supposed to be kept for the 
exclusive purpose of registering the names of guests 
together with the time ot their arrival and depart* 
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ure, had become something more than this. Be* 
sides being a register, more or less accurate, of the 
arrival and departure of an occasional traveler from 
foreign parts, that is from parts as far away as the 
next county seat town, or may be a drummer or 
two from Kansas City, it contained the names of 
all the farmers who occasionally dropped in to din- 
ner, of all the regular boarders written as often as 
it occurred to them to do so, and of all the loungers 
about town who made the hotel ofSice headquarters, 
and who, since they never patronized the house to 
the extent of so much as a meal of victuals, felt it 
a duty which they owed to the landlord to help him 
keep up an appearance of business by writing their 
names among those of the guests and regular 
boarders at least once a week, and as much often^ 
as circumstances seemed to require it of them. 

Some of them did still more to make their pr^ 
enee agreeable to the landlord, and apparent to the 
traveler who might chance to register there. 

Besides their own names, these occasionally wrote 
the name of their chums or of some business man 
or other citizen of the place, with the addition of a 
title, as '* general '* or ^' judge " or ** governor." Oth- 
ers, less ambitious, contented themselves with sim- 
ply adding huge flourishes to their own names, or 
by drawing aimless lines in ink or pencil across the 
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pages. Others there were who, with an eye to the 
beautiful in art, added ink sketches of the landlord 
or of anybody or anything which appeared to them 
as good subjects from which to draw inspiration. 

Now when Phil had had this caricature of a reg 
ister shoved at him by the good natured if not very 
methodical landlord, with a request to ^^give us 
your 'John Hancock,' stranger, please,'' the peculiar 
appearance of the page upon which he was thus 
asked to write his name struck him as requiring 
something more than ordinary in the way of a sig- 
nature, and he had written, with all the flourishes 
he knew the combination of, and with a superabun- 
dance of ink: 

"Philip P. P. Johnson.^ 

It was the first time h% had ever written his name 
to any document as anything but Phil, or Philip, 
JohnaoB, and the poeuliarity of tho signature struck 
him a little oddly, and he stood with the pen still 
lA his hand, and looked at it for an instant, m if to 
photograph upon his memory something which he 
r^arded as a kind of curiosity, and which he never 
expected to tee again, after which he turned away 
and thought no more about it 

But now the landlord and this jolly looking farm- 
er individual were evidently looking at that signa- 
ture^ and conversing about it and him. 
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Their heads were close together as they leaned 
over the counter from opposite sides, the landlord 
keeping his finger upon the open page of the regis- 
ter at which the other was looking intently. 

" That's him over there," Phil heard the landlord 
say in a low tone. 

The farmer looking individual put his finger upoD 
the register also, and appeared to be studying it. 

Phil could see his finger move along by little reg- 
ular steps or jumps, much as an inch worm " meas- 
ures '^ his way across one's path or along a blade of 
grass. He was evidently studying Phil's chirogra- 
phy, and moving his finger from one letter to anoth- 
er in an effort to make certain that there was no 
mistake about it. 

When he had apparently satisfied hi mself that it 
was what it appeared to be, he turned to Phil, who 
was seated on the opposite side of the room : 

" I say, stranger," he called out, " if it aint bein' 
too impertinent, would you mind tellin' me if thi? 
is your * John Hancock? ' " 

" I reckon it is," replied Phil, good-naturedly. 

" An' your name's Johnson, an' you actily claim 
them there P's that you've got attached to your 
name as youm, do you?" 

"Tes, I reckon they honestly belong to me, though 
I don't often put 'em to use," Phil answered^ 
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^^ Because/' continued the other, as if he had not 
heard Phil's reply, "because, you see, that's my 
name, too, an' I thought I had all the P's in the 
Johnson dish on my own plate!" and he raised his 
hand and brought it down upon his thigh with a 
slap, and gave expression to his appreciation of his 
own joke in a loud guffaw, while his eyes twinkled 
and danced like those of the Santa Glaus of our 
childhood's days, and his whole body shook with 
merriment. 

" Well, may be you did," returned Phil, willing to 
help the old gentleman enjoy himself. "May be you 
did have 'em, and they just warmed 'em over for 
me." 

The effect of this sally of Phil's was to break the 
old fellow up entirely. 

He placed both hands upon his knees, shut his 
eyes and mouth, bent himself nearly double, while 
his whole person shook like a man with the ague. 
Then suddenly his mouth flew open, and a peal of 
laughter, which could easily have been heard a block 
away, rolled forth and shook the building. Then 
he straightened up with a jerk which gave a twist 
to his voice, and compelled his laughter to end with 
a kind <Jf " whoop-e-e-e, aA/" — a sort of cross be- 
tween the sdort of a mad bull, and the screani of a 
factory engine. And then his body came tc^ther 
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again like a jack-knifd, and the operation was re- 
peated. 

"What's — what's your P's stand for, yonng mant" 
he asked, as soon as he conld command his voice 
enough to speak. 

" Well, you see," returned Phil, who was becom- 
ing interested in the entertainment^ and anxious to 
have it continued, " you see I sort of inherited two 
of them. They were, so to speak, warmed over for 
me in the first place." 

Here the jolly man gave a snort* but held on to 
himself, out of a desire to hear what Phil might 
have to say further. 

" I was a triplet," continued Phil (here another 
snort from the old gentleman), " and when the oth- 
er two died I was allowed to keep the names which 
had been given to all three, because, you see, they 
didn't exactly know which of us had died, and which 
was still living." 

" And the names? " snorted the other, making gi- 
gantic efforts to hold himself down. 

" I believe the triplets were named Philip, Phiti- 
eas and Philander," replied Phil. 

" Then they's mostly fresh Peas," yelled the old 
gentleman. " Mine are Philip, Peter, Pendegast" 
And away he went, doubling up like a jack-knife^ 
^liaking all over for an instanti and then opening 
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>3pat with a jerk and a " whoop-e-e-e, aA," which at- 
ted the attention of every man in that end ot 
e town, and brought a dozen ot the least busy 
mong them around to the hotel on purpose '^ to 
ear old man Johnson laugh" — ^not an entirely new 
xperience with them, for the old fellow was in the 
bit of coming in to town about once a week, and 
whenever he was known to be in town, everybody 
:^Who felt a necessity for having a good laugh was 
^: sure to gather about him. *^ The blues and me,'' so 
^; he was wont to declare with a snort^ ^' never camped 
^ nnder the same blanket.'' 

When this last ebullition of laughter had subsid- 
|;;ed, the old fellow came over to where Phil sat, and 

shook his hand. 

I ^ I'm mighty glad to have seed you, young man," 

i he said; ^' you are an honor to the name you bear, 

!: and I don't (with a snort) begrudge you the single 

: warmed up P of mine which your parients gin you; 

' and, moreover, I reckon 1 have got something of 

^ more value — considerin' peas is so plenty (another 

I snort) in our family — that belongs to you; and it 

you'll go out home with me, or, if you can't do that, 

if you will wait until I gallop out and back, I'll 

turn it over to you 'thout sayin' anything about 

what you've got of mine. May be it ain't yours, but 

I reckon it is; it's a letter which 1 got oaten the 
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post office at Caldwell two or three years ago-er 
rather one of the boys, a yon^g fellow what lives 
with us, did, and forgot all about it till just the oth- 
er day. 

" Tou see we camped down near there once — when 
we first came to the state — and we had our mail 
come there, and this letter came there an' was taken 
out by one of my folks, as T was a saying, one of the 
boys, who put it in his coat pocket, where it slipped 
down through the linin', where my wife found it only 
'tother day when she was a rippin' the thing up for 
to make carpet rags. 

'^ She s'posed in course it was mine, and havin' 
some natural curiosity to know what was inside, 
she tore it open, but it wasn't for me nor for auy 
of my family, and I reckon it must be for you. 
Hope the loss on't aint caused you any special ou- 
easiness." 

'^ Whether it has or not you certainly are not to 
blame in the matter," replied Phil. " I have not 
received many letters, at least was not receiving 
many at the time you got this out of the Caldwell 
post office, and it is difficult to tell what effect it 
might have had upon me, nor does it now matter. 
I imagine it is a letter from my mother, failing to 
get which I wandered off still further, and have 
never since returned to the old home, or seen any 
of my own people. 
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" Are that a fact," commented, rather than asked 
the old man. " Wall, now, let me give you a little 
advice; we're sort of relations you know, both John- 
sons, and both got part of our Fs from the same 
patch (here his eyes twinkled, and his body gave 
indications ot the doubling up process). What I'm 
wantin' to say to you is this: if that letter isyour'n, 
an' was writ by your mother, she's a mighty good 
woman; an' if you are a good son you won't waste 
any time in goin' back and givin' her another look 
at you. You see wife and I read the letter 'cause 
we couldn't exactly understand how there could be 
two Johnsons with so many P's to his name, and 
we kept wonderin' what it could all mean — the 
finding of it there, and all that, till finally the boy, 
who is older now and not afraid of owning up to any 
mistakes which he makes, told us how he remem- 
bered getting a letter out of the post office at Cald- 
well, and losin' it, and then we guessed that this 
was that letter, and that it was writ to somebody 
else. So we read it all over again, try in' to find out 
who writ it so as we could send it back, but it didn't 
have no name signed to it 'ceptin' just "Mother," 
and no place of startin' 'ceptin' just ^' Home," but it 
was full of lovin' messages, and if it had really been 
writ to me, and she that writ it was my mother, I'd 
feel like skipping back pretty lively for fear she got 
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tired of waitin' for rae here, and crossed over the 
river to do the rest o' the waitin' where may be it 
411 be easier doin* of it/' 

*^ You see/' he added in an apologetical kind of a 
way, **you see wife and I have got a boy out in the 
world some'rs, we don't know where, and that 
sort of enables me to understand how your parents 
must feel about you." 

There was a moisture in Phil's eyes when he put 
out his hand again, and grasped that of the farmer 
looking individual. 

" I'm going to start for the old home inside of a 
week, " he said; " it shall not be longer: I ought to 
have gone a year ago. I ought never to have left" 

If there had been no moisture in his own eyes, 
Phil might have seen something suspiciously like it 
in the eyes of the farmer looking individual as he 
took the offered hand, and shook it heartily. 

"That's right, young man, that's right," he said, 
go back to the old folks and let 'em set eyes on ye 
once more; they won't be ashamed of your looks. 
Wouldn't be if you looked a heap wuss than you 
do." (Here the moisture left bis eyes, and they 
began to twinkle again.) " Take 'em my best com- 
pliments, and tell 'em that if they want to use any 
more of my P's they're welcome. Bein' they've got 
Philip, they can have Peter and Pendegast^ if they 
want 'em. 
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And again he started off with a snoivty and ended 
up with a whistle. 

After eating dinner together Phil rode ont home 
with the farmer looking individual, and so received 
the letter written him by his mother four years 
before, and for the first time read the loving mes- 
sages which it contained. 



CHAPTER TWENTT-THIRD. 

BACK TO THE LITTLE OLD TOWN ON THE WABASH — WED- 
DING BELLS. 

A week later Phil made his report at colony head- 
quarters, and took the train for Indiana and the 
old home. 

It seemed to him as if he were in a dream, as 
he went bowling along across the prairies and 
along the banks of the rivers and through the wood- 
lands — seemed as if his whole life had been a dream, 
and as if he were not yet fully awakened. 

Maybe it was a dream, and may be he had not 
awakened, but was still dreaming. Perchance it 
is true what the occulists teach, and claim to have 
proven ; that the real is the spiritual, and that which 
we regard as the real but a dream — an illusion of 
the senses from which we shall awaken some time, 
to know the truth and to live it. 

And if it was a dream, this of Phil's, it was twice 
dreamed, for as he rode along he went back in his 
thoughts over his whole life, and saw again each 
incident which had occurred since his earliest mem- 
ory; his boyhood days, the days spent with Nettie 

(346) 
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on the ferry, the weeding of the truck patch, the 
huntlDg for hogs in the river hottom, the little in- 
cidents or accidents which brought him joy or sor- 
row, the running away and the life upon the plains, 
the herding and the stampede, the circle of cow- 
boys, about a hundred camp fires, the range and 
the stockade and the herd at the foot of the Guada- 
lupe mountains, the attack of the Apaches and — 
Brown. 

His dream changed a little at thought of Brown, 
and he changed the position ot his body to corre- 
spond with it. 

" I wonder where Brown is and how he is getting 
on. Too bad I didn't answer his last letter," he 
told himself. ^'Beckon he's all right, though; said 
he'd got a boy, and his name was Phil. Kind in 
Brown to remember his old pard in that way. But 
then Sam never was a man to forget his friends. 
He shall not get ahead of me in that way though, 
ril ask Nettie to name our first — um — um — And 
again the current of his dream changed, and away 
he went on a new trail. 

He got off of the cars at a station five miles from 
the little old town on the Wabash, and walked out. 

He had not written to let the folks know at just 
what time to expect him, and consequently no one 
was there to meet him, and he preferred walking 
to being taken out by a stranger. 
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He wanted to see the old town for the first time 
with no one by to break in upon his thoughts with 
idle talk, and he wanted to come upon the folks 
unawares that he might ^n joy their surprise, as well 
as see if his parents and others who had not seen 
him since he was a boy would recognize him. 

The country about the railroad station where he 
alighted was changed, of course; he expected that. 
Railroads bring business; they push and hurry peo- 
ple; they whistle and roar and scream at folks; 
they compel them to be up and doing. One can't 
sleep in front of a railroad train, nor fish from the 
rear platform. 

If a railroad had been built through the little old 
town on the Wabash to which he was going, even it 
would have been compelled to wake up, and its 
inhabitants to cease to sit in the sun and fish. He 
realized this, and was not surprised to find* the 
country about the railroad station so changed that 
he scarcely knew where he was. 

As he drew away from it things began to look 
familiar once more. Enough so that he could at 
least tell exactly what and where the changes 
were. 

That is the same log house that was there when 
he went away, but the barn has been built since, 
and the orchard has grown — that is, the trees have. 
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They were oaly just coming into bearing when he 
left. He remembered that because he had once 
been tempted to hook a few apples from one of the 
trees at the lower end of the orchard, and had been 
deterred by the fear that he might be seen from the 
house, the trees being so small as not to screen one 
from observation, while now the house could not be 
seen at all from where he stood. 

Over there, a little farther on, somebody had cut 
a field out of the river bottom. That must have been 
recently, last year or the year before; the stumps 
yet had the bark on them, and the ground had 
never been broken with a mould board, but just 
harrowed over probably, and seeded down for pas- 
ture. Some of the logs lay yet where they fell, or 
where ineffectual attempts had been made to con- 
sume them in heaps by fire. 

Tt was almost sundown when he came in sight of 
the old home and the little town itself. He did not 
have to cross the river to reach it. He almost 
wished he did, and by the ferry, and he wondered 
whether, if he had had to do so, Nettie would have 
been there to ferry him across. She was here now, 
and living with her father's family in the little old 
cabin, just as they used to when he and she were 
children. There was a frame addition to it, 
Nettie had told him, but only a rough ona whioh 
difi Bot ohaQgo ito appearance greatly* 
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As he approached the old homey his father's 
house, he be^^n to wonder whether his mother 
would not be standing in the doorway looking out for 
him, just as he had found her doing many a time 
when he had been late in getting in from the river 
bottom, or from an errand to afarmer's somewhere; 
and as he came nearer still, he looked half expect- 
ing she would be there in the door, and — was it 
really true? was that she, his mother? was she 
really looking out, and had she been watching for 
him thus all these years? 

Yes, it was she, his mother, older and grayer, but 
looking a good deal as she had done when he saw 
her last. She has shaded her eyes with her hand 
now, just as he had seen her do many times before 
at his approach, striving thus to see a little more 
clearly that she might know if he who approached 
was her son or not. 

*' Is it Philip, is it my boy? " 

The tones were trembling, eager, expectant. 

" Tes, mother, it is your boy, come back to ask 
your forgiveness for having ever gone away." 

And in another instant she had her arms about 
his neck, and each was weeping upon the other's 
shoulder. 

4e « 4e 4e « « 

^' Nettie's well, and so are all the rest of Mr. Mc- 
Kinle/s folk%" iaid PhU's mother^ 
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The first greetings bdiween Phil and the other 
members of his father's family were over, and Phil 
was seated in front of the old familiar brick fireplace, 
for which he used to cut wood when a boy. A lit- 
^tle fire was smoldering in the great wide space be- 
tween the two jams, for although it was spring 
again, and the grass was green and the flowers in 
bloom outside, it was cool indoors, especially as 
evening approached, and a little fire was allowed 
to smolder away among the ashes all the day 
through. 

He looked down at the chair on which he sat to see 
if it was one of the same old splint bottomed affairs 
with straight back which he remembered as a part of 
the household riches, but it was not. There might be, 
and probably was, one or two still about the kitchen, 
or in the chamber above, with the ladder leading to 
it; but there was none in sight, a fact which Phil 
regretted. Everything else was just the same as he 
remembered it before he went away. 

The same bed with its woolen counterpane, in 
which there were woven in varied colors all sorts of 
improbable birds and beasts and vegetable growths, 
stood in the corner just as it did, and it had about it, 
and concealing the floor beneath it, the same, or 
what looked like the same, calico short curtains or 
" valances." 
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The same old clock stood upon fche mantel, and 
swung its pendulum back and forth, and ticked 
away in exactly the same tone of voice that it had 
when he first remembered it. Nothing was changed 
in the least that he could see — nothing but the 
chairs. 

** Nettie 'ill be over pretty soon, I reckon. She 
comes over pretty nearly every evening to know if 
we have heard from you," continued Phil's mother, 
not forgetting in her own joy at the return of the 
prodigal that he must be eager to hear about his 
sweetheart. 

Oh ! these mothers ! always looking and longing 
for the presence of your children; bound up in 
them; anxious only for them; willing ever to sur- 
render your own happiness that theirs may be in- 
creased. Who among us all has ever appreciated 
the beauty and goodness of a mother's love t 

Nettie came a few minutes later by the hnjck 
way, and into the kitchen. 

They heard a little "tat tat" at the kitchen door, 
and then the latch lifted, and Nettie entered with- 
out waiting to be bidden. 

She came so often, and was so soon to be a daugh- 
ter to Mrs. Johnson that she was already looked up- 
on as one of the family. 

Mrs. Johnson had always lik^d Nettiat and 
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^ Aer Phil went away, and for the years in which 
they heard nothing of him, she and Nettie had con- 
soled each other often ; for without asking or being 
told in words, Phil's mother knew that this girl 
loved her boy, and for that alone she was ready to 
love her in return, though in truth she loved her 
for herself, and grew to love her more as the years 
came and went. 

*' Come in here, Nettie," called Mrs. Johnson from 
the room where they all were, at the same time 
starting toward the kitchen, and dragging Phil's 
father along with her. 

Meeting her at the door, she pushed Nettie in and 
her husband out, following him herself after wait- 
ing only long enough to hear the girl's little scream 
of surprise and joy as she saw who was there, and 
to see Phil rise from his chair, and stretch oat his 
arms to enfold her. 

Then she went to work getting supper. And such 
a supper as she got 

From somewhere about the kitchen, or from the 
cupboard in the sitting room, or from the out door 
cellar there came forth stores of preserves and 
canned fruit and jam and other good things in such 
profusion as only housewives like Mrs. Johnson 
know how to make, and as only such set forth with 

as 
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equal lavishness when they would get a meal for 
those they love or desire to honor. 

If you have never sat, the honored guest, at such 
a table, then, dear reader, you have missed one of 
the best things of life, and can know but little 
about genuine hospitality. 

Nettie came from the sitting room after a time, 
and helped about the supper. 

Her face was a little more rosy and her eyes 
brighter than usual no doubt, but Phil's mother did 
not seem to notice it. Her own step was lighter, 
and there was a glow in her own eyes that had not 
been there before for years; and if there was in 
Nettie's also, it was nothing she need to appear to 
know ot or question. 

After supper Mr. Johnson went over to Mr. Mc- 
Kinley's, and brought the whole family back with 
him, for he knew they would be uneasy about Net- 
tie if she did not return soon, and anxious to see 
Phil if they knew he had arrived, and for that first 
evening they could not let Phil go from beneath 
their own roof, at least his mother could not. And 
so the McKinieys all cam? over to the Johnsons. 

I said, did I not, that Mr. Johnson brought them 
all home with him? That is not quite true. The 
youug folks broke across lots on the run as soon as 
Mr. Johnson had announced Phil's arrival, and Mrs. 
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McKinley only waited to throw a shawl over hei 
head before she followed after, leaving her husband 
to return with Phil's father in a more dignified, 
though still somewhat hurried manner. 

The greeting between Phil and the younger mem- 
bers of the McKinley family was a bit boisterous. 

They regarded him as a brother, an older brother, 
but as one with whom there was no necessity of any 
reserve, and they exhibited none in their expres- 
sions of joy at meeting again. Even Mrs. McKinley 
kissed him, and turned away to wipe a few tears 
from her eyes with the corner of her gingham 
apron. 

Phil was a son to her already, and one in whom 
she had learned to repose the greatest confidence, 
and for whom she had the deepest affection. 

Then came Mr. McKinley. 

He entered the house with Phil's father, and as 
those already there and gathered about Phil, gave 
way for him, the two men clasped hands, and shook 
long and warmly. 

**I welcome you back to your native town, Phil- 
ip," said Mr. McKinley, '* and I have already told 
your parents and all who have inquired about you 
that you are an honor to the place of your birth ; 
yes, sir; an honor to the place of youi birth." And 
then as a memory of the scenes and incMents 
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through which they had both passed, and the kind- 
ness and respect with which Phil had invariably 
treated him flashed upon his mind, he hastily 
passed the back of his hand across his eyes, and ex- 
claimed: 

•* We'll beat *em yet, Philip, we'll beat 'em yet, 
and we'll all go back to the Canadian together. A 
bill to make Oklahoma a Territory was introduced 
in Congress to-day." 

Two weeks later the residents of the little town 
on the Wabash were all gathered together at the 
McKinley cabin, on the banks of the river near the 
ferry, to see Phil and Nettie married. 

When I say all the residents I mean to include 
only the citizens who are classed as belonging to the 
genus homo — man. 

The other citizens, free and independent though 
they were, were not included in the invitation, and 
so continued their usual avocation as on other 
days. 

The hogs rooted at will in the streets or went on 
excursions to the river bottom in search for the 
roots of the wild pea, the same as they had done all 
these years since the little town first squatted there; 
and the dogs lay in the shade, and contended with 
their enemies, the fleas, just as they will do to the 
end of this chapter, which is the end of th« stocy. 
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The old ferry boat lay fastened to its moor- 
iogs with the same long line of canoes stretched 
out behind it that were there when Nettie and Phil 
used to run it years ago, for it was still a conven- 
ience to a few people, and though now no one tend- 
ed it regularly, yet any one who chose to, used it; 
and, to those living close by, it was worth the little 
repairs which it occasionally needed, as the replac- 
ing of a rope or the mending of a broken plank. 

But now it was arched over with branches of 
trees, and decked out with flowers and a flag — ^the 
flag of our country, the stars and stripes — which 
floated from a pole erected at what was the bow, as 
it lay at its moorings. 

And after the ceremony, and after everybody has 
kissed the bride, and wished joy to the groom, and 
eaten of the wedding feast until they could eat no 
more, Phil and Nettie — that is to say Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Phineas Philander Johnson, were escorted 
down to the landing and on to the boat, and, to- 
gether with as many of the company as could crowd 
on board with them, loosened the chain which held 
it, and swung away across the stream. 

Not once, but a score of times did they mUke the 
passage. Now Nettie held the tiller, and now Phil, 
and now some one else among the gay crawd. 
When the dark of evening came they w«re yet at 
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it, and an hour later still the sound of laughter and 
singing came floating up from the landing. At last 
grown weary of the swinging back and forth across 
the river, the crowd was mustering into line to es- 
cort the bride and groom in becoming style to the 
house of the elder Johnson; for this riding back and 
forth upon the ferryboat was all there was to be of 
their wedding journey. 

Neither Phil nor Nettie desired more. 

'* When Oklahoma is declared opened by act of 
Congress/* they said, "then we will make a longer 
wedding journey, across hill and vale and river and 
mountain, to our claim and our home in that fair 
country; and such of our friends as will shall go 
with W 
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THE AUDIFHONE. 



GOOD' NEWS FOR THE DEAF. 



An iBstnuiiMit that BiuiblMi Z>eaf P«noiis to Hmut Ordinary Ooa 

▼anation Raadily Throngli tha Madlmn of tha Taath, aad 

thOM Bom Daaf and Dumb to Haar and Xiaam 

to Spaak. How it is Dona, Bto.; 



The Andlphone is a new instniinent made of a peculiar 
oomposition, poBsessing the property of gathering the fiunt- 
eit Bounds (somewhat similar to a telephone diaphragm), 
and conveying them to the auditory nerve, through the 
medinm of the teeth. The external ear has nothing what- 
#Mr to do in hearing with this wonderful instrument. 

It is made in the shape of a fSui, and can be used as such, 
if desired. 

When adjusted for hearing, it is in suitable tension and 
the upper edge is pressed slightly against one or more of 
tiie upper teeth. 

Ordinary conversation can be heard with ease. In mMt 
cases deafness is not detected. 

The AadlpboM Is Patented threvgheet the olvlliieil werM. 

PR z o s: 

Oonvanational, amaUi- ••.•••••••••.•. i6.0<^ 

Oonvartational, large ^ $6*00 

Ihe Andiphone will be sent to any address, on receipt of prioe^lfer 

RHODES * MoCLURK, 

JLfaata for tha World, 

piARBoiiii •nmr. cmicaqo. n^ 
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